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by David Solnit 

O n November 30, 1999, a citi¬ 
zen uprising shut down the 
World Trade Organization 
and took over downtown Se¬ 
attle, transforming it into a 
festival of resistance. Tens of thousands of 
people joined the nonviolent direct action 
blockade which encircled the WTO confer¬ 
ence site, kei‘ping the most powctlul and 


finity groups to better coordinate actions. 
A positive culture of resistance was cen¬ 
tral. Street theater, music, marching 
bands, radical cheerleaders, giant 
puppets, singing was developed in 
the week before the WTO, as 
neighborhood processions and 
street parties were held across 
Seattle. 

Intensive skills workshops were 
held for thousands the week leading 
up to the WTO. Jail and court solidar¬ 
ity—a strategy of staying organized and 
using noncooperation tactics in jail to win 
our demands—was used with some suc¬ 
cess. The jail guards, for example, met our 
short term demand for a spokescouncil 
between representatives from every cell 
holding protesters. 


An Opening in the Clouds 

The mass direct action and the new 
alliances formed in the streets and across 
international borders mark a hopeful esca¬ 
lation in a newly forming a worldwide 
movement of resistance to corporate glo¬ 
balization and capital. This was the third 
internationally coordinated international 
action in 18 months. The first two were 
held in conjunction with G-8 meetings; 
one in Birmingham, UK in May 1998 and 
theother in Koln, Germany, June 18,1999. 

On June 18, tens of thousands of people 
took action in financial districts, banking 
centers and city centers around the globe— 
one hundred actions took place, and cov¬ 
ered every continent. People’s Global 
Action, a loose international network of 


What Next After 
Seattle? 
SeeP. 17 for 
upcoming actions 


radical grassroots movements based 
heavily in the global south, was the coor¬ 
dinating body. 

On November 30, people in Seattle 
took on global capital, joining movements 
around the world. Every sector of society 
expressed their dissent with the WTO: 
lamicis and people ol lailh, sludenis and 


Much More Than 
a Few Broken 
Windows 


mass media 
(though con¬ 
veniently ig¬ 
noring the 
worst police 
violence), but 
also disap¬ 
peared was 
support the ac¬ 
tions had from 
wide sectors of 
workers. 
Longshore 
workers shut 
down every 
West coast port form Alaska to Los Ange¬ 
les. Large numbers of Seattle taxi drivers 
went on strike. All week, the Fire Fighters 
Union ignored the authorities’ requests to 
turn their fire hoses on people. Tens of 
thousands of working people skipped work, 
walking out or called in sick. Thousands 
of university and high school students also 
either walked out or skipped school. 

People across the globe took action in 
solidaiity wilh llu* dcmonslialions in Sc 


Charlene Barshevski’s offices; 3,000 
workers and students rallied in Seoul, 
Korea. 

The Seattle mass direct action, initi¬ 
ated by a loose network of local radical 
grassroots groups and street theater col¬ 
lectives, managed to create a positive 
working relationship between people who 
don’t usually work together: anarchists, 
radical eco-activists, students, nonprofit 
organizations, like Global Exchange and 
Rainforest Action Network, and longtime 
direct action folks. 

Another level of alliance was created in 
the streets as labor, neighbors and others 
joined together. Globalization hurts al¬ 
most every sector of the population, giv¬ 
ing us an opening to build a broad move¬ 
ment involving much of society and ca¬ 
pable of standing up to corporate power 
and its governments. Direct democracy 
acted out a new world in the face of the 
anti-democratic WTO. 

Prom Spanish Anarchist Movement 

Allinilv iirouDS (small i’louns of 5-20 
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ing us an opening to build a broad move¬ 
ment involving much of society and ca¬ 
pable of standing up to corporate power 
and its governments. Direct democracy 
acted out a new world in the face of the 
anti-democratic WTO. 

From Spanish Anarchist Movement 

Affinity groups (small groups of 5-20 
people), an organizational form borrowed 
from the Spanish anarchist movement 
during the early part of the century and 
used by direct action movements in recent 
decades, were adopted as the basic plan¬ 
ning structure. (See P.9, “How We Really 
Shut Down the WTO.”) 

These groupings were coordinated by 
direct democracy spokescouncils and 
formed into clusters of several larger af- 


Seattle was a victory for a reinvigorated confrontation with 
Capital’s empire. Beginning on this page, and continuing on pages 
9-15, we present diverse views of the organizing techniques and 
tactics used in the successful assault on the World Trade Organiza¬ 
tion (WTO) meetings, November 30-December 3,1999. What 
worked, what didn’t and what next, continue to be debated. 

We offer several voices in that discussion. 

We invite readers to respond in our letters section next issue. 
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radical grassroots movements based 
heavily in the global south, was the coor¬ 
dinating body. 

On November 30, people in Seattle 
took on global capital, joining movements 
around the world. Every sector of society 
expressed their dissent with the WTO: 
farmers and people of faith, students and 
trade unionists, animal rights activists and 
academics, and representatives from 
grassroots movements from every conti¬ 
nent 

The uprising against the WTO in the 
United States—the heart of corporate 
power—was a slap in the face of the ruling 
elite’s myth that corporate globalization 
(the audacious new strategy to further con- 
Continued on page 18 


from dawn till dusk, despite an army of fed¬ 
eral, state and local police, using tear gas, 
pepper spray, rubber, plastic and wooden 
bullets, concussion grenades and armored 
tanks in an attempt to control the crowds. 
However, people continued to resist through¬ 
out the week despite the clampdown which 


Karnataka marched to Banglore and over a 
thousand villagers from Anjar (Narmada 
Valley ) held a procession. Thousands took 
to the streets in the Philippines, Pakistan, 
France, UK, Portugal, across Europe, the 
United States and Canada. 
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from dawn till dusk, despite an army of fed¬ 
eral, state and local police, using tear gas, 
pepper spray, rubber, plastic and wooden 
bullets, concussion grenades and armored 
tanks in an attempt to control the crowds. 
However, people continued to resist through¬ 
out the week despite the clampdown which 
included mass arrests of nearly 600 people 
and government suspension of any pretense 
of civil rights. 

Some of this was seen in the corporate 


Attention photographers with 
WTO photos in this issue 
Many of these shots were taken 
from ones you sent us on the Inter¬ 
net, but we unforgiveably and care¬ 
lessly lost your names. Please con¬ 
tact us so we can give you credit in 
our next issue. Thanks and sorry. 
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World-Wide Resistance to WTO 

75,000 people marched in 80 different 
French cities and 800 miners clashed with 
police. In Italy, the headquarters of the 
National Committee for Biosafety was 
occupied. In the period leading up to No¬ 
vember 30 resistance increased: Nov. 16: 
occupation of the WTO’s world headquar¬ 
ters in Geneva; Nov. 22: Turkish peasants, 
environmentalists, and trade unionists 
marched to the capital of Ankara; Nov. 26: 
a street party shut down traffic in New 
York City’s Times Square; Nov. 27: activ¬ 
ists took over US Trade Representative 
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Some demonstrators wanted more than free trade. 
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S ilvia Baraldini, an Italian national, im¬ 
prisoned in the U.S. for nearly 17 years 
for a series of armored car holdaps in sup¬ 
port of the Black Liberation Army (BLA), 
an urban guerrilla group, was released in 
August 1999. 

She was given a hero’s welcome in 
Rome, after arriving on a private jet ar¬ 
ranged for her by Italy’s leftist govern¬ 
ment. Several Italian cities offered 
Baraldini honorary citizenship, calling her 
a victim of American injustice. 

Numerous U.S. prisoner support groups 
fought for her release over the years. 
Baraldini was convicted of several rob¬ 
beries and attempts including a 1981 heist 
of a Brinks truck in Nyack, N.Y. in which 
a guard and two cops were killed. She was 
also convicted of helping BLA member, 
Assata Shakur, escape from prison in 1979, 
although she was never accused of any 
violent act herself. 

T he memory (of imperialist devastation) 
lingers on. Twenty-five years after the 
Vietnam war ended, the 11.2 million gallons 
of Agent Orange the U.S. doused on the 
area’s forests to deny cover to the guerrilla 
forces continues to take a heavy toll on the 
Vietnamese people. 

Mother Jones magazine’s January/Feb¬ 
ruary cover story estimates that the chemi¬ 
cal has killed or injured 400,000 people 
there, while also contributing to birth de¬ 
fects in as many as 500,000 Vietnamese 
children. Can you say, “War crimes?” 


A lexis Buss of Philadelphia has been 
elected General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
replacing the long-serving Fred Chase. 

Also, the Wobbly headquarters has 
moved from Ypsilanti, Michigan to Buss’ 
home city. 

Buss, whose graphic design has often 
graced these pages, including the spread 
on Voltairine de Cleyre in this issue, faces 
an uphill battle with inadequate union fi¬ 
nances, and a membership debating the 
role of old fashioned syndicalism versus 
those who want to include other social 
struggles including radical environmen¬ 
talism. 

The Industrial Worker newspaper 
(doesn’t it need a new name and design 
job?) will continue to be published by the 
IWW Detroit collective. A new IWW of¬ 
fice is currently being refurbished for the 
national headquarters, but mail should be 
sent now to P.O. Box 13476, Philadelphia 
PA 19101. 

T he Unabomber’s brother, David Kaczyn- 
ski, received an award in November 
from the New York Bar Association for turn¬ 
ing in his relative. 

David made the “difficult decision” 
after reading the Unabomber’s manifesto 
which was printed in The New York Times 
and Washington Post and recognizing his 
brother’s ideas. 

But hadn’t the Unabomber promised 
an end to his bombing campaign if his 


F ive Chicago anti-fascists face the pros¬ 
pect of prison after police in Decatur, Il¬ 
linois attacked an anti-nazi rally on Novem¬ 
ber 21. All five face felony charges includ¬ 
ing mob action, battery, and destruction of 
property. 

Decatur gained national notoriety last 
Fall after six black students were expelled 
from a local high school. Reacting to a 
series of black-led protests against the 
expulsions, local neo-nazi leader. Matt 
Hale, held a World Church of the Creator 
(WCOTC) rally to show fascist support 
for the school board, and to publicize 
white supremacist terrorism. 

WCOTC adherents were involved in 
several murders of people of color in 1999. 

Midwestern anti-racists came to 
Decatur to show Hale that fascist organiz¬ 
ing will not go unchallenged. As they 
approached the WCOTC rally site, the 
anti-fascists were viciously attacked by 
cops using pepper spray, but many of the 
anti-racists held their ground, waving anti¬ 
fascist banners and drowning out Hale’s 
racist message. 

Despite actively being supported by 
the cops. Hale and his followers fled the 
site and hid in a nearby bathroom. 

The struggle to keep the five activists 
out of jail while continuing the fight to 
expose and confront fascist threats, is time 
consuming and has already cost thousands 
of dollars in legal fees and bonds. Contri¬ 
butions are needed immediately to sup¬ 
port the Decatur Five. 

Anti-Racist Action Chicago can be 
reached at 1678 N. Milwaukee, #420, 
Chicago IL or, ara@wwa.com; 312-409- 
1482. 

G ood news in the eight-year fight for jus 
tice in the 1990 car bombing of Earth 
First! activists, Darryl Cherney and the late 
Judi Bari. (See Summer 1990 FE) 

In September 1999, a federal appeals 
court rejected the Oakland police claim of 
immunity from prosecution for their false 
arrest and illegal searches of Judi and 
Darryl in the wake of the bombing. The 
three-judge panel went even further, rein¬ 
stating charges that the Oakland cops con¬ 
spired with the FBI to violate the First 


exhibit their books, or for further informa¬ 
tion as to location and exact times contact 
Jean-Francois at 514-769-9059; or 
lombrenoir@tao.ca 

F our Fifth Estate friends and contributors 
will be among those attending an inter¬ 
national conference on “Anarchists and the 
Jews: Story of an Encounter,” being held in 
Venice, Italy, May 5-7. 

Organized by the Centro Studi Libertari/ 
Archivo Giuseppe Pinelli of Milan, the 
event will examine “the strong attraction 
between the Jewish tradition and the liber¬ 
tarian utopian one.” Prominent in that tra¬ 
dition are Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman, Paul Goodman, Martin Buber, 
Noam Chomsky, and, yes, even Murray 
Bookchin. 

The international meeting, sponsored 
by the Peace Foundation of the Venice 
City Council will include theatrical and 
musical performances, debates and docu¬ 
mentary films. Papers on the subject will 
be presented including one from a Detroit 
comrade, with simultaneous translation in 
Italian, English, and French. 

For schedule information contact 
Centro Studi Libertari, via Roveta 27,201 
Milano, Italy; email: csl <eleuthera 
@tin.it>; or www.club.it/biblo/ 
archivo.pinelli. 

L ast July 10, students from the Murray 
Bookchin’s Vermont Institute for Social 
Ecology were dramatically reminded of the 
controversy surrounding Montreal Black 
Rose Books publisher Dimitrios Rous- 
sopoulos when his talk was punctuated by a 
pie in his face. 

The entarteur (pie-man) shouted in a 
francophone accent, “Fuck all authori¬ 
ties,” and ran from the room. 

He left behind sheets describing the 
people and projects (including the Fifth 
Estate) Roussopolous has come into con¬ 
flict with over the last 30 years. The pub¬ 
lisher of many of Bookchin’s texts has 
often fought with others over money, his 
imperious authority, and his electoral strat¬ 
egies for achieving anarchism. 

The pie thrower has done similar ac¬ 
tions in the past against other politicians. 
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a guard and two cops were killed. She was 
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although she was never accused of any 
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T he memory (of imperialist devastation) 
lingers on. Twenty-five years after the 
Vietnam war ended, the 11.2 million gallons 
of Agent Orange the U.S. doused on the 
area’s forests to deny cover to the guerrilla 
forces continues to take a heavy toll on the 
Vietnamese people. 

Mother Jones magazine’s January/Feb¬ 
ruary cover story estimates that the chemi¬ 
cal has killed or injured 400,000 people 
there, while also contributing to birth de¬ 
fects in as many as 500,000 Vietnamese 
children. Can you say, “War crimes?” 

Shouldn’t the architects of that slaugh¬ 
ter where upwards of 3 million noncom¬ 
batants who were in the way of the impe¬ 
rial war machine’s attempt to suppress the 
revolutionary movement be brought to the 
international bar of Justice along with the 
Milosovics and Radovan Karadzics? 

Arrest Kissinger and McNamara! Some 
one should pay for the evil deeds the U.S. 
committed in Vietnam. 
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ski, received an award in November 
from the New York Bar Association for turn¬ 
ing in his relative. 

David made the “difficult decision” 
after reading the Unabomber’s manifesto 
which was printed in The New York Times 
and Washington Post and recognizing his 
brother’s ideas. 

But hadn’t the Unabomber promised 
an end to his bombing campaign if his 
message was printed, and wasn’t another 
alternative to confront Ted and tell him of 
his suspicions and threaten to turn him in 
if he didn’t live up to his promise to cease? 
Maybe Ted’s claim that David was moti¬ 
vated by sibling rivalry has some Justifi¬ 
cation. 
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Darryl in the wake of the bombing. The 
three-judge panel went even further, rein¬ 
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At the core of the ruling is evidence of 
the Oakland police role in falsely arrest¬ 
ing Judi and Darryl within hours of the 
blast that crippled Judi, and in concocting 
two search warrant affidavits, both of 
which grossly misrepresented key facts 
about the assassination attempt and about 
the nature of Earth First! activities. 

The appellate court victory brings an 
end to an 18-month standstill, but still a 
trial date is not expected until Spring 2001 
at the earliest. According to Tanya 
Brannan, a staff worker with the Redwood 
Summer Justice Project which supports 
the lawsuit, “Ten years is right on sched¬ 
ule when you sue the FBI.” 

Financial assistance is still needed in 
the suit. For information or donations. 
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The Fifth Estate is a cooperative, 
nonprofit project, publishing since 
1965. The people who produce it are 
a group of friends who do so neither 
to secure wages nor as an investment 
in the newspaper industry, but to 
encourage resistance to an unjust 
and destructive society. 
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A Food Not Bombs serving in Wroclaw, Poland, June 1999. —photo: Bas Moreel 
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and Washington Post and recognizing his 
brother’s ideas. 

But hadn’t the Unabomber promised 
an end to his bombing campaign if his 
message was printed, and wasn’t another 
alternative to confront Ted and tell him of 
his suspicions and threaten to turn him in 
if he didn’t live up to his promise to cease? 
Maybe Ted’s claim that David was moti¬ 
vated by sibling rivalry has some justifi¬ 
cation. 
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Anti-Racist Action Chicago can be 
reached at 1678 N. Milwaukee, #420, 
Chicago IL or, ara@wwa.com; 312-409- 
1482. 

G ood news in the eight-year fight for jus 
tice in the 1990 car bombing of Earth 
First! activists, Darryl Cherney and the late 
Judi Bari. (See Summer 1990 FE) 

In September 1999, a federal appeals 
court rejected the Oakland police claim of 
immunity from prosecution for their false 
arrest and illegal searches of Judi and 
Darryl in the wake of the bombing. The 
three-judge panel went even further, rein¬ 
stating charges that the Oakland cops con¬ 
spired with the FBI to violate the First 
Amendment rights of the two forest de¬ 
fenders. 

At the core of the ruling is evidence of 
the Oakland police role in falsely arrest¬ 
ing Judi and Darryl within hours of the 
blast that crippled Judi, and in concocting 
two search warrant affidavits, both of 
which grossly misrepresented key facts 
about the assassination attempt and about 
the nature of Earth First! activities. 

The appellate court victory brings an 
end to an 18-month standstill, but still a 
trial date is not expected until Spring 2001 
at the earliest. According to Tanya 
Brannan, a staff worker with the Redwood 
Summer Justice Project which supports 
the lawsuit, “Ten years is right on sched¬ 
ule when you sue the FBI.” 

Financial assistance is still needed in 
the suit. For information or donations, 
write Redwood Summer, PO Box 14720, 
Santa Rosa CA 95402; info on the web at 
www.monitor.net/~bari. 

M ontreal will host its first Anarchist 
Book and Freedom Fair, April 29-May 
6. The week long event will include a May 4 
film festival and rock concert. There will be 
food, poetry, debates, art and workshops. 
Books, zines, and posters will be on display 
throughout. 

Artists interested in displaying their 
work, authors and publishers who want to 


controversy suirounding Monlical Black 
Rose Books publisher Dimitrios Rous- 
sopoulos when his talk was punctuated by a 
pie in his face. 

The entarteur (pie-man) shouted in a 
francophone accent, “Fuck all authori¬ 
ties,” and ran from the room. 

He left behind sheets describing the 
people and projects (including the Fifth 
Estate) Roussopolous has come into con¬ 
flict with over the last 30 years. The pub¬ 
lisher of many of Bookchin’s texts has 
often fought with others over money, his 
imperious authority, and his electoral strat¬ 
egies for achieving anarchism. 

The pie thrower has done similar ac¬ 
tions in the past against other politicians. 



The Fifth Estate is a cooperative, 
nonprofit project, publishing since 
1965. The people who produce it are 
a group of friends who do so neither 
to secure wages nor as an investment 
in the newspaper industry, but to 
encourage resistance to an unjust 
and destructive society. 



The Fifth Estate (ISSN No. 0015-0800) 
is published quarterly at 4632 Sec¬ 
ond Avc., Detroit, Michigan 48201 
USA; Phone (313) 831-6800. Our of¬ 
fice hours vary, so please call before 
visiting. Subscriptions are $10.00 for 
four issues; $12.00 foreign including 
Canada. Periodical Mail postage paid 
at Detroit, Michigan. No copyright. 
No paid advertisements. 

Postmaster: Send address changes 
to: Fifth Estate, 4632 Second Ave., 
Detroit MI 48201 USA. 
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Cops, Press, Politicians: Pulling 
Out All the Stops to KIN Mumla 


2 000may be the decisive year in the le¬ 
gal and political battle for the life of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

As the campaign to save the falsely 
imprisoned journalist and ex-Black Pan¬ 
ther gathers momentum, the police, politi¬ 
cians and media are stepping up their ef¬ 
forts to have him strapped to the execution 
gurney. 

Mumia barely escaped a December 2, 
1999 execution date set by Pennsylvania 
Governor Thomas Ridge on October 26, 
keeping his pledge to the frenzied Frater¬ 
nal Order of Police (FOP). As soon as the 
death warrant was signed, Mumia was 
moved to an isolation cell in preparation 
for his execution and subjected to 24- 
hour-day video surveillance under bright 
lights. 

Fortunately, with Mumia’s appeal now 
in the federal court system, U.S. District 
Judge William Yohn, Jr. granted a stay of 
execution 14 days later. Yohn received 
over 15,000 letters from around the world 
urging him to grant Mumia a reprieve and 
a full federal review of his case. Support 
for a new trial for Mumia has been as 
diverse recently as the Detroit City Coun¬ 
cil, the Congressional Black Caucus, and 
members of the Japanese Parliament. 

Mumia was convicted for the 1981 
murder of a Philadelphia police officer in 
a trial marked by police and witness per¬ 
jury, extreme prosecutorial misconduct, 
and dozens of procedural and constitu¬ 
tional errors which are the basis of his 
federal appeal. 

“Until Abu-Jamal Bums In Hell” 

Yet, despite growing evidence that 
proves his innocence, if it were up to 
Ridge and the cops, Mumia would be a 
dead man today. According to FOP spokes¬ 
man, Gilbert Gallegos, his organization 
will not rest “until Abu-Jamal burns in 
hell.” 

Mainstreat]] media, becoming dimly 



Rage Against the Machine/Beastie Boys 
concert a year before in support of Mumia, 
referred to the event as a “cop killer con¬ 
cert.” The story, which went out to thou¬ 
sands of radio stations as “rock news,” 
reports on a 70-0 vote in the New Jersey 
state assembly to donate the state’s profits 
from the pro-Mumia concert to families of 
slain police officers. Governor Christie 


rabid than the cops in their rush to finish 
off Mumia. The incredibly slanted hit 
pieces aired by NPR Radio’s All Things 
Considered and ABC-TV’s 20-20 were 
matched recently by an article in the Au¬ 
gust 1999 Vanity Fair. While presenting 
nothing other than a rehash of the FOP 
version of events which “prove” Mumia is 
guilty, the magazine fails to inform the 
unwary reader of the author’s 
connection to the case. Buzz 
Bissenger worked as a publicist 
for former Philadelphia mayor 
Ed Rendell. Rendell, current 
chair of the national Democratic 
Party, was the city DA when 
Mumia received his railroad job 
of a trial in 1982. By the way, 
the current Philadelphia DA, 
Lynn Abraham, was the arraign¬ 
ing magistrate in Mumia’s case 
following the shooting incident 
in 1981. Not a disinterested hand 
in the game. 

As usual, it’s the people ver¬ 
sus the power of the state, the 
right-wing, and the rich. There 
is so much interest in Mumia’s 
case abroad that the U.S. State 
Department distributed a so- 


Whitman was expected to sign the bill. 
No mention was made of Mumia’s im¬ 
pending appeals. 

Recognizing the support the death 
row inmate has among musicians and 
actors, the FOP posted a website 
(www.grandlodgefop.org) calling for a 
boycott of groups and persons who are 
aiding his efforts to seek a new trial. 

Besides, the Beasties and Rage, some 
ot (he oilier arlisis added to the boycoll 


called “fact sheet” at an American em¬ 
bassy in Europe that sounded like it was 
written by the FOP (it might have been). 

Right-Wing Whacko Millionaire 

The ultra-conservative Accuracy in 
Media group, funded by right-wing 
whacko millionaire, Richard Mellon 
Scaife, is distributing a 38-page pamphlet 
entitled, “Cop Killer: How Mumia Abu- 
Jamal Conned Millions Into Believing He 
Was Framed.” And, right-wingers in Phila¬ 
delphia have put up a new Web sit attack¬ 
ing Mumia and his supporters. 

OK, conned millions (hopefully, we 
have those numbers), let’s move to stop 
Mumia’s execution. He has been on death 
row so long, his incarceration there seems 
like a permanent residence, but to those 
who want him dead, it’s only a transitional 
abode. Mumia really might be executed. 
Remember Sacco and Vanzetti and the 
Rosenbergs; there were world-wide out¬ 
cries against their impending death sen¬ 
tences, but still they were wrongfully 
killed. 

The legal problem Mumia’s lawyers 
face is that the “liberal” Clinton 
administration’s 1996 Anti-terrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act severely re¬ 
stricts the power of federal judges to re¬ 
view state court convictions. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mumia’s attorneys are calling on 
U.S. District Judge Yohn to exercise his 
constitutional authority to see that justice 
is done. 

Philadelphia Hanging Judge 

Yohn must decide whether to reopen 
the case, or have all future appeals be 
based on the court record of the notorious 
Philadelphia “hanging judge,” Albert 
Sabo, who originally tried the case, and 
whose rulings, based on an almost patho¬ 
logical hatred of Mumia, constitutes a 
great part of the content of the appeal. 

Bluntly put, Yohn will decide whether 
Mumia is sent to the death chamber with¬ 
out the evidence in his case ever being 
fully heard by an impartial court. 

It is no longer a matter of “something” 
being done, but everything! This paper 
appears too infrequently to list upcoming 
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cians and media are stepping up their ef¬ 
forts to have him strapped to the execution 
gurney. 

Mumia barely escaped a December 2, 
1999 execution date set by Pennsylvania 
Governor Thomas Ridge on October 26, 
keeping his pledge to the frenzied Frater¬ 
nal Order of Police (FOP). As soon as the 
death warrant was signed, Mumia was 
moved to an isolation cell in preparation 
for his execution and subjected to 24- 
hour-day video surveillance under bright 
lights. 

Fortunately, with Mumia’s appeal now 
in the federal court system, U.S. District 
Judge William Yohn, Jr. granted a stay of 
execution 14 days later. Yohn received 
over 15,000 letters from around the world 
urging him to grant Mumia a reprieve and 
a full federal review of his case. Support 
for a new trial for Mumia has been as 
diverse recently as the Detroit City Coun¬ 
cil, the Congressional Black Caucus, and 
members of the Japanese Parliament. 

Mumia was convicted for the 1981 
murder of a Philadelphia police officer in 
a trial marked by police and witness per¬ 
jury, extreme prosecutorial misconduct, 
and dozens of procedural and constitu¬ 
tional errors which are the basis of his 
federal appeal. 

'*Until Abu-^amal Bums In Hell** 

Yet, despite growing evidence that 
proves his innocence, if it were up to 
Ridge and the cops, Mumia would be a 
dead man today. According to FOP spokes¬ 
man, Gilbert Gallegos, his organization 
will not rest “until Abu-Jamal burns in 
hell.” 

Mainstream media, becoming dimly 
aware of the grassroots efforts to save 
Mumia have begun writing about the case, 
but always about how Mumia has duped 
his supporters, and never without refer¬ 
ring to him as a “convicted cop killer.” A 
January Associated Press story about the 



state assembly to donate the state’s profits 
from the pro-Mumia concert to families of 
slain police officers. Governor Christie 


nothing other than a rehash of the FOP 
version of events which “prove” Mumia is 
guilty, the magazine fails to inform the 
unwary reader of the author’s 
connection to the case. Buzz 
Bissenger worked as a publicist 
for former Philadelphia mayor 
Ed Rendell. Rendell, current 
chair of the national Democratic 
Party, was the city DA when 
Mumia received his railroad job 
of a trial in 1982. By the way, 
the current Philadelphia DA, 
Lynn Abraham, was the arraign¬ 
ing magistrate in Mumia’s case 
following the shooting incident 
in 1981. Not a disinterested hand 
in the game. 

As usual, it’s the people ver¬ 
sus the power of the state, the 
right-wing, and the rich. There 
is so much interest in Mumia’s 
case abroad that the U.S. State 
Department distributed a so- 


Whitman was expected to sign the bill. 
No mention was made of Mumia’s im¬ 
pending appeals. 

Recognizing the support the death 
row inmate has among musicians and 
actors, the FOP posted a website 
(www.grandlodgefop.org) calling for a 
boycott of groups and persons who are 
aiding his efforts to seek a new trial. 

Besides, the Beasties and Rage, some 
of the other artists added to the boycott 
list recently include David Byrne, Sting, 
Michael Stipe, Harry Belafonte, Bobby 
McFerrin, Pete Seeger, and 
Chumbawamba. At this rate, only 
Englebert Humperdinck will be left. 

Major media sources seem no less 


ing Mumia and his supporters. 

OK, conned millions (hopefully, we 
have those numbers), let’s move to stop 
Mumia’s execution. He has been on death 
row so long, his incarceration there seems 
like a permanent residence, but to those 
who want him dead, it’s only a transitional 
abode. Mumia really might be executed. 
Remember Sacco and Vanzetti and the 
Rosenbergs; there were world-wide out¬ 
cries against their impending death sen¬ 
tences, but still they were wrongfully 
killed. 

The legal problem Mumia’s lawyers 
face is that the “liberal” Clinton 
administration’s 1996 Anti-terrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act severely re¬ 
stricts the power of federal judges to re¬ 
view state court convictions. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mumia’s attorneys are calling on 
U.S. District Judge Yohn to exercise his 
constitutional authority to see that justice 
is done. 

Philadelphia Hanging Judge 

Yohn must decide whether to reopen 
the case, or have all future appeals be 
based on the court record of the notorious 
Philadelphia “hanging judge,” Albert 
Sabo, who originally tried the case, and 
whose rulings, based on an almost patho¬ 
logical hatred of Mumia, constitutes a 
great part of the content of the appeal. 

Bluntly put, Yohn will decide whether 
Mumia is sent to the death chamber with¬ 
out the evidence in his case ever being 
fully heard by an impartial court. 

It is no longer a matter of “something” 
being done, but everything! This paper 
appears too infrequently to list upcoming 
events, but many cities have groups such 
as Anti-Racist Action (ARA) active around 
Mumia’s case. Contact ARA at www. 
aranet.org, or the Free Mumia Coalition at 
www.mumia.org, or call them at 212-330- 
8029. In Detroit, contact 313-869-9393; 
or e-mail at detroit ara @hotmail.com. 


Death Penalty Cases Riddled with errors 

A fter years of overwhelming public every seven prisoners who were executed, iceberg? and it as well be 1912 in Georgia, 
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Mumia was convicted for the 1981 
murder of a Philadelphia police officer in 
a trial marked by police and witness per¬ 
jury, extreme prosecutorial misconduct, 
and dozens of procedural and constitu¬ 
tional errors which are the basis of his 
federal appeal. 

'*Until Abu-Jamal Bums In Hell" 

Yet, despite growing evidence that 
proves his innocence, if it were up to 
Ridge and the cops, Mumia would be a 
dead man today. According to FOP spokes¬ 
man, Gilbert Gallegos, his organization 
will not rest “until Abu-Jamal burns in 
hell.” 

Mainstream media, becoming dimly 
aware of the grassroots efforts to save 
Mumia have begun writing about the case, 
but always about how Mumia has duped 
his supporters, and never without refer¬ 
ring to him as a “convicted cop killer.” A 
January Associated Press story about the 
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Whitman was expected to sign the bill. 
No mention was made of Mumia’s im¬ 
pending appeals. 

Recognizing the support the death 
row inmate has among musicians and 
actors, the FOP posted a website 
(www.grandlodgefop.org) calling for a 
boycott of groups and persons who are 
aiding his efforts to seek a new trial. 

Besides, the Beasties and Rage, some 
of the other artists added to the boycott 
list recently include David Byrne, Sting, 
Michael Stipe, Harry Belafonte, Bobby 
McFerrin, Pete Seeger, and 
Chumbawamba. At this rate, only 
Englebert Humperdinck will be left. 

Major media sources seem no less 


Philadelphia Hanging Judge 

Yohn must decide whether to reopen 
the case, or have all future appeals be 
based on the court record of the notorious 
Philadelphia “hanging judge,” Albert 
Sabo, who originally tried the case, and 
whose rulings, based on an almost patho¬ 
logical hatred of Mumia, constitutes a 
great part of the content of the appeal. 

Bluntly put, Yohn will decide whether 
Mumia is sent to the death chamber with¬ 
out the evidence in his case ever being 
fully heard by an impartial court. 

It is no longer a matter of “something” 
being done, but everything! This paper 
appears too infrequently to list upcoming 
events, but many cities have groups such 
as Anti-Racist Action (ARA) active around 
Mumia’s case. Contact ARA at www. 
aranet.org, or the Free Mumia Coalition at 
www.mumia.org, or call them at 212-330- 
8029. In Detroit, contact 313-869-9393; 
or e-mail at detroit ara @hotmail.com. 


Dedth Penalty Cases Riddled with Cnors 


A fter years of overwhelming public 
and political support in this country 
for the death penalty, the tide may 
be turning. 

Following a string of exonerations for 
Illinois death row inmates, Govenor 
George Ryan declared a halt to all execu¬ 
tions in that state. Since 1977, when Illi¬ 
nois reinstated the death penalty, the state 
has executed 12 men, but has freed 13, 
several in the last two years, when they 
were found to have been convicted in 
error. One can only wonder, given that the 
dead-to-freed ratio is less than 50 percent, 
how many of those killed by the state were 
also innocent. 

The ultimate penalty is almost exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the poor and people of 
color, usually those with court appointed 
attorneys. 

Since the death penalty was reinstated 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1976, for 


every seven prisoners who were executed, 
one prisoner awaiting capital punishment 
was found to be innocent and released. 
That totals 82 people who were on death 
row before their innocence was estab¬ 
lished, including 18 in Florida and 10 in 
Illinois since 1984 alone. 

Their release came about not because 
the system worked but in spite of it. In 
every case that was overturned, the au¬ 
thorities tried everything possible to ob¬ 
scure the bad evidence, terrible legal rep¬ 
resentation, judicial error, and often (par¬ 
ticularly in Illinois) police torture that 
eventually was exposed and allowed the 
falsely convicted to be set free. 

At least 381 homicide convictions have 
been overturned since 1963 because pros¬ 
ecutors concealed evidence of innocence 
or accepted police-planted evidence they 
knew to be false. Does anyone believe this 
is anything more than a small tip of a huge 


iceberg? 

The death penalty doesn’t even do what 
its supporters claim—deter crime. States 
with the death penalty such as Florida and 
Texas have a much higher murder rate 
than ones like Michigan and Wisconsin 
which don’t. The South has carried out 80 
percent of the nation’s executions yet has 
the highest murder rate of any region in 
the country. 

Over 90 percent of those tried on capi¬ 
tal charges had court-appointed attorneys, 
as did Mumia Abu-Jamal. Numerous state 
studies show that upwards to 25 percent of 
death row inmates were represented at 
trial by lawyers who were later disbarred 
or resigned to avoid disbarment. 

Here’s a news flash: A study by the 
U.S. General Accounting Office found 
racial prejudice to be determinative factor 
in death sentencing. Mumia Abu-Jamal is 
convicted of killing a white police officer 


and it might as well be 1912 in Georgia. 
Now, however, the lynch mob wants the 
hanging to be legal. 

Although the impulse for repealing the 
death penalty has come from a grassroots 
movement, much of it from Catholic paci¬ 
fists, recently publicized frequent “mis¬ 
takes” (including the case of Rueben Carter 
made famous in the popular film, “Hurri¬ 
cane”) even has politicians questioning 
the ultimate penalty. Bills calling for mora¬ 
toriums are pending in 12 states and the 
Nebraska legislature passed one last year, 
only to have it vetoed by the governor. 

In Michigan, which hasn’t had a death 
penalty since 1837, even the conservative 
governor opposes the introduction of one. 

For information on the moratorium 
movement, contact the Quixote Center, 
FOB 5206, Hyattsville MD 20782; 301- 
699-0042; or www.quixote.org/ej 
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DETROIT SEEN 


W elcome to our Spring 2000 issue. The 
last one we published was dated Sum¬ 
mer 1999, so subscribers and libraries, please 
take note; you haven’t missed any interven¬ 
ing papers. This edition is numbered 354, 
the previous one, 353, so we are trudging 
along, even if not very quickly. 

We’re grateful to have Maurice Spira’s 
inspiring and hilarious graphic grace our 
front page, and are pleased to be able to give 
extensive space to the discussion regarding 
tactics and strategies following the Seattle - 
WTO demos. As David Solnit suggests in 
our page one article, we could very well be 
on the cusp of a new period of contesta¬ 
tion. 

By the way, the 34th anniversary of the 
paper slipped by last November, our first 
issue having hit the streets of the Motor 
City in Fall 1965. 

Thanks to all of you for your patience 
in between issues and your support. We 
barely squeaked through financially this 
issue. We made extraordinary expendi¬ 
tures during the first half of last year on 
much needed new computer and other 
equipment, and then footed a hefty print 
bill for our full color last edition. 

Now, we’re faced with having to pur¬ 
chase a new monitor because the one we 
got used on a “deal” lasted about six months 
before dying. Aren’t computers wonder¬ 
ful? So, all extra support is welcome! 

The paper remains financially solvent, 
but only because of the continuing gener¬ 
osity of our Sustainers, those of you who 
include a little extra when renewing your 
subscriptions, and the flow of book or¬ 
ders, new subscriptions and prompt re¬ 
newals. 

There have been three successful anarchist 
community dinners held since December. 
The first brought an overflow crowd of 120 
to the Xicano Development Center to hear 
Detroiters who had returned from the Battle 


featured six anarchists from the Eugene, 
Oregon community discussing the WTO 
trashings. There was also a cameo appear¬ 
ance by Fifth Estate contributor, John 
Zerzan. 

The third included a report about the 
recent government crackdown on the stu¬ 
dent occupation at Mexico City 
University.Excellent food was provided 
by the local Food Not Bombs groupfor 
each. We intend to continue the gather¬ 
ings on a monthly basis and may show 
Ken Loach’s “Land and Freedom,” film 
about the Spanish Revolution. 

D on’t Throw Them Out! Please don’t 
consign old Fifth Estates to the trash 
barrel or recycle pile if they’re in good con¬ 
dition, especially if you have bulk quanti¬ 
ties. 

We still get requests for decades old 
editions and would rather issues molder a 
while on our shelves than get thrown away. 

We are in particular need of two recent 
editions: Spring 1996, #347, which fea¬ 
tures the “History of the Fifth Estate'' on 
the cover, and Summer 1998, #351, with 
the headline, “Welcome to America” on 
the cover. Even single copies of these will 
be appreciated. We will cover postage 
upon request. 

And, speaking of back issues: we need 
a volunteer to catalog our back issues, 
some of which date back to the 1960s. 
Currently, they sit in random stacks, being 
almost useless since they are in no par¬ 
ticular order. If you’re interested, give us 
a call at the office. 

O nly in Detroit Dept.: Pope John Paul II, 
whose commitment to the most conser¬ 
vative wing of Catholicism is matched only 
by his arrogance, made a trip to India in No¬ 
vember to urge evangelizing among the hea¬ 
thens (that is the established Hindu and 
Muslim religions). 


A government agency, came the reply. 

Which one? 

The FBI. 

No way; sorry. 

Why not? 

Long explanation given. 

Silence, followed by a sigh, and an 
exasperated, OK. 

Our sub rate to government agencies 
and corporations is $100, but that’s still 
too little to charge the secret police. Why 
wouldn’t they just subscribe under a pho¬ 
ney name and send it to one of their funny 
little mail drops? 


Below: “Workers of the World, Re¬ 
lax,” a digital reconfiguration by 
Stephen Goodfellow, of a section of the 
1932 Diego Rivera mural, Detroit indus¬ 
try, which occupies four walls in the 
Detroit Institute of Art.The original, de¬ 
picting workers at the Ford Rouge Plant, 
appears below it. Although Rivera 
meant his work to be a paean to indus¬ 
try and labor, he couldn’t help but 
present it with its ambivalent charac¬ 
teristics—humans enslaved by ma¬ 
chines, the domination of nature, work¬ 
ers subject to the whim of grim bosses. 































the previous one, 353, so we are trudging 
along, even if not very quickly. 

We’re grateful to have Maurice Spira’s 
inspiring and hilarious graphic grace our 
front page, and are pleased to be able to give 
extensive space to the discussion regarding 
tactics and strategies following the Seattle* 
WTO demos. As David Solnit suggests in 
our page one article, we could very well be 
on the cusp of a new period of contesta¬ 
tion. 

By the way, the 34th anniversary of the 
paper slipped by last November, our first 
issue having hit the streets of the Motor 
City in Fall 1965. 

Thanks to all of you for your patience 
in between issues and your support. We 
barely squeaked through financially this 
issue. We made extraordinary expendi¬ 
tures during the first half of last year on 
much needed new computer and other 
equipment, and then footed a hefty print 
bill for our full color last edition. 

Now, we’re faced with having to pur¬ 
chase a new monitor because the one we 
got used on a “deal” lasted about six months 
before dying. Aren’t computers wonder¬ 
ful? So, all extra support is welcome! 

The paper remains financially solvent, 
but only because of the continuing gener¬ 
osity of our Sustainers, those of you who 
include a little extra when renewing your 
subscriptions, and the flow of book or¬ 
ders, new subscriptions and prompt re¬ 
newals. 

There have been three successful anarchist 
community dinners held since December. 
The first brought an overflow crowd of 120 
to the Xicano Development Center to hear 
Detroiters who had returned from the Battle 
in Seattle, and to view a video shot in the 
heat of the action against the WTO. 

The second dinner featured a presenta¬ 
tion by comrades from Chicago’s A-Zone, 
who described Anti-Racist Action efforts 
against local fascists, and the arrests they 
had sustained. 

The Brown Berets, who operate the 
Center, which includes the offices of the 
IWW’s Industrial Worker newspaper, told 
about several community campaigns they 
were undertaking in defense of victims of 
police terror. Finally, we watched a boot¬ 
leg copy of TV’s “Sixty Minutes 11” which 
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The third included a report about the 
recent government crackdown on the stu¬ 
dent occupation at Mexico City 
University.Excellent food was provided 
by the local Food Not Bombs groupfor 
each. We intend to continue the gather¬ 
ings on a monthly basis and may show 
Ken Loach’s “Land and Freedom,” film 
about the Spanish Revolution. 

D on’t Throw Them Out! Please don’t 
consign old Fifth Estates to the trash 
barrel or recycle pile if they’re in good con¬ 
dition, especially if you have bulk quanti¬ 
ties. 

We still get requests for decades old 
editions and would rather issues molder a 
while on our shelves than get thrown away. 

We are in particular need of two recent 
editions: Spring 1996, #347, which fea¬ 
tures the “History of the Fifth Estate” on 
the cover, and Summer 1998, #351, with 
the headline, “Welcome to America” on 
the cover. Even single copies of these will 
be appreciated. We will cover postage 
upon request. 

And, speaking of back issues: we need 
a volunteer to catalog our back issues, 
some of which date back to the 1960s. 
Currently, they sit in random stacks, being 
almost useless since they are in no par¬ 
ticular order. If you’re interested, give us 
a call at the office. 

O nly in Detroit Dept.: Pope John Paul II, 
whose commitment to the most conser¬ 
vative wing of Catholicism is matched only 
by his arrogance, made a trip to India in No¬ 
vember to urge evangelizing among the hea¬ 
thens (that is the established Hindu and 
Muslim religions). 

This is no different than the attitude 
that accompanied the first European ex¬ 
plorers and conquistadors who led the 
way to the genocide, colonialization, and 
slavery sanctified by the Church. 

Realizing that in an era when anti-Chris¬ 
tian violence perpetrated by Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists was at its highest in decades, 
the New Delhi government was under¬ 
standably worried about the Pontiff’s 
safety. The Pope spoke at the city’s Nehru 
stadium surrounded by 3,500 Indian para¬ 
military troops, but rejected an offer to 
erect a bulletproof screen for him as he 
said mass. 


ney name and send it to one of their funny chines, the domination of nature, work- 
little mail drops? ers subject to the whim of grim bosses. 



E verything changes; everything stays the 
same, as the old expression goes, and 
the truth of this saying can be seen in the 
current assault by the Detroit Newspapers 
on their unions. 

In a telling piece of history from Carlotta 
R. Anderson’s excellent biography, All- 
American Anarchist: Joseph A. Labadie 
and the Labor Movement (Wayne State 
University, 1998, available from FE Books 
for $35), a paragraph from a section about 
the union struggles of the 1880s states: 

“Labadie was another featured speaker 
[at a mass meeting of the Trades Council]. 
He urged the audience to join the typo¬ 
graphical union’s boycott against the 
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chase a new monitor because the one we 
got used on a “deal” lasted about six months 
before dying. Aren’t computers wonder¬ 
ful? So, all extra support is welcome! 

The paper remains financially solvent, 
but only because of the continuing gener¬ 
osity of our Sustainers, those of you who 
include a little extra when renewing your 
subscriptions, and the flow of book or¬ 
ders, new subscriptions and prompt re¬ 
newals. 

There have been three successful anarchist 
community dinners held since December. 
The first brought an overflow crowd of 120 
to the Xicano Development Center to hear 
Detroiters who had returned from the Battle 
in Seattle, and to view a video shot in the 
heat of the action against the WTO. 

The second dinner featured a presenta¬ 
tion by comrades from Chicago’s A-Zone, 
who described Anti-Racist Action efforts 
against local fascists, and the arrests they 
had sustained. 

The Brown Berets, who operate the 
Center, which includes the offices of the 
IWW’s Industrial Worker newspaper, told 
about several community campaigns they 
were undertaking in defense of victims of 
police terror. Finally, we watched a boot¬ 
leg copy of TV’s “Sixty Minutes H” which 



Is there a bar code in our future? Probably. 
In fact, there may be one on the issue you 
are reading if you bought it at a retail out¬ 
let, placed there to track sales. Increas¬ 
ingly, stores and distributors demand 
placement of them on the cover. We’ve 
held out so far, but we may have no choice. 


be appreciated. We will cover postage 
upon request. 

And, speaking of back issues: we need 
a volunteer to catalog our back issues, 
some of which date back to the 1960s. 
Currently, they sit in random stacks, being 
almost useless since they are in no par¬ 
ticular order. If you’re interested, give us 
a call at the office. 

O nly in Detroit Dept.: Pope John Paul II, 
whose commitment to the most conser¬ 
vative wing of Catholicism is matched only 
by his arrogance, made a trip to India in No¬ 
vember to urge evangelizing among the hea¬ 
thens (that is the established Hindu and 
Muslim religions). 

This is no different than the attitude 
that accompanied the first European ex¬ 
plorers and conquistadors who led the 
way to the genocide, colonialization, and 
slavery sanctified by the Church. 

Realizing that in an era when anti-Chris¬ 
tian violence perpetrated by Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists was at its highest in decades, 
the New Delhi government was under¬ 
standably worried about the Pontiff’s 
safety. The Pope spoke at the city’s Nehru 
stadium surrounded by 3,500 Indian para¬ 
military troops, but rejected an offer to 
erect a bulletproof screen for him as he 
said mass. 

In the Pope’s 21-year reign, he only 
once accepted such a measure; where? 
You guessed it—at a 1987 mass in De¬ 
troit. What was he worried about as he 
spoke in Hamtramck? Street gangs; get¬ 
ting pied? 

S everal companies broker subscriptions to 
this newspaper for libraries and institu¬ 
tions and rake off a small commission for 
their services. 

Since this means subs at a higher rate 
than individuals pay and that the paper is 
available at the libraries for readers and 
researchers, it works out well for us. 

Recently, we received a call from an 
employee of one of those firms who said, 
could we please send a sample copy to a 
prospective subscriber. Who, we asked? 
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Attention Prisoners 

Even if you requested a free sub¬ 
scription, if this is the first issue of 
the paper you've received, you will 


union wages. ‘Just as long as it boycotts 
us, we will boycott them,’ he roared out. 
Fifteen hundred copies of a ‘Black List’ 
circular were distributed, listing Free Press 
advertisers who should also be boycotted.” 

The good news is that the paper capitu¬ 
lated and recognized the unions in 1886 
during a wave of labor militancy and agi¬ 
tation for the eight-hour day. 


E verything changes; everything stays the 
same, as the old expression goes, and 
the truth of this saying can be seen in the 
current assault by the Detroit Newspapers 
on their unions. 

In a telling piece of history from Carlotta 
R. Anderson’s excellent biography, All- 
American Anarchist: Joseph A. Labadie 
and the Labor Movement (Wayne State 
University, 1998, available from FE Books 
for $35), a paragraph from a section about 
the union struggles of the 1880s states: 

“Labadie was another featured speaker 
[at a mass meeting of the Trades Council]. 
He urged the audience to Join the typo¬ 
graphical union’s boycott against the 
Detroit Free Press for its twelve-year re¬ 
fusal to employ union printers and pay 


not automatically be put on our sub¬ 
scribers’ list unless you fill out the 
blank further back in this issue and 
indicate you are a prisoner. 

Also, due to a departure of a Fifth 
Estate staff member, we can no longer 
fill book requests for imprisoned sub¬ 
scribers. Another source is Books To 
Prisoners, 92 Pike St., Box A, Seattle 
VVA 98101. 


D etroit has four regularly appearing an¬ 
archist papers being published here, 
more than most cities. But, so, hey, where’s 
the revo? Anyway, besides this paper. Active 
Transformation, PO Box 11508, Detroit MI 
48211, The Detroit Drum, 1131 W. Warren, 
#215, Detroit MI 48201, the local (ARA) 
paper, and the IWW’s Industrial Worker, PO 
Box 13476, Philadelphia PA 19101, are all 
edited and published here. 
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On Woman Power: a lost article rediscovered 



EDITED & INTRODUCED BY ROBERT HELMS 


interest in the history of anarchism increases with each 
passing year, we stumble across more lost gold mines of sources. I 
recently discovered one in Philadelphia which connects Voltairine 
de Cleyre, the celebrated anarchist speaker, poet, essayist and activ¬ 
ist, with an anonymously published feminist article “The Political 
Equality of Woman.” Publishing it here for the first time in 105 
years is cause for a small celebration. 

On July 18,1980, a team of archivists from Temple University 
left the home of Gertrude Traubel in Philadelphia’s Germantown 
section. After a week of sorting and packing, the archivists had col¬ 
lected 50 cartons of papers and cleared the house in accordance 
with their agreement with the estate. Gertrude was involved in some 
radical activities in her day, including teaching as a visiting instruc¬ 
tor at the Ferrer Modern School around 1914. The collection con¬ 
sists mainly of letters received by Gertrude, by her mother Anne, 
and most importantly, by her father, Horace L. Traubel (1858 -1919). 
Traubel was a socialist, a poet, the secretary and biographer of Walt 
Whitman, and, from 1890 until his death, editor of the Conservator. 
This monthly newspaper discussed literature and politics from a 
socialist perspective, and it was respected by social reformers of 
every stripe. Horace also was a co-founder of the Ethical Culture 
Society of Philadelphia, which is something like the Unitarian 
Church, but using the study of philosophy (instead of religious de¬ 
votion) as its method. 

Among the letters to Horace Traubel are 
those written by an impressive list of social¬ 
ists, artists, social reformers, and literary fig¬ 
ures like Marsden Hartley, Edward Carpenter, 
Clarence Darrow, Eugene Debs, Benjamin De 
Casseres, Max Eastman, Joseph Eels, Edward 
Bond Foote, Maxim Gorky, Bolton Hall, Mor¬ 
ris Hillquit, Charles H. Kerr, Jack London, 
Walter Lippmann, Rose Pastor Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair, Herbert Spencer, Frank Stephens, 
Alfred Stieglitz, and Louis Untermeyer. 

Alongside this pantheon is an even more formidable collec¬ 
tion from distinguished anarchists of the day, such as Leonard D. 
Abbott, Harry Kelly, William Bailie, Benjamin R. Tucker (editor of 
Liberty), Emma Goldman, Moses and Lillian Harman (editors of 
Lucifer), Hippolyte Havel, Robert Henri, Abe Isaak, Joseph Ishill, 
Victor S. Yarros, Ernest Howard Crosby, Margaret Sanger (who was 


The Letter 

Mr. Horace Traubel 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose you the MSS. of a poem recently written, which I 
hope you may find available for the Conservator. If not kindly 
return it at your convenience. 

Permit me to express my thanks for your kindness in print¬ 
ing a recent article of mine over the signature M.W I was exceed¬ 
ingly surprised since I supposed Mr. Elliott had put it in the fire as 
I told him to. But certainly I was far better pleased to see it in so 
much preferable a place. 

I think the Conservator is distancing all its competitors in the 
advocacy of the liberty of the individual, and I hope you will fccf 
be able to continue it for “lo, These many years.” - My own pet 
journal - Liberty - simply “isn’t in it” when compared with the 
Conservator - for broadness of view. Of course I don’t refer to its 
hobby (also mine) of anarchism, for there I more nearly agree with 
it - but in regard to the whole problem of life. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Voltairine de Cleyre. 

The Article: The Political Equality of Woman 

From the beginning the demand for the political equality of 
the sexes has been met by three determined opponents —the priest, 
the politician, and the scientist. The first two have been, at least 
partially, convinced or silenced. Those who continue to vociferate 
fall back upon the scientist for arguments, which last continues to 
smile and smile and be a fossil still, for a most excellent reason — 
the leaders of the political equality movement, with a few excep¬ 
tions, have failed to put their claims upon a modern scientific ba¬ 
sis. They don the worn-out armor of the past century, and en¬ 
deavor to fight dynamite with a coat-of-mail. One is stuffed to 
satiety with the jargon of “natural rights,” “inherent rights,” “in¬ 
alienable rights,” “all are created equal,” etc., formulas expressive 
of the metaphysical stage of thought which dominated the last 
century, and to disprove which is the easiest possible task for the 
stern devotee of “facts.” 

It may be venturesome for the writer to suggest the query 
whether this is a mailer of itinorancc or of policy on (he pail of the 


political or otherwise, arose when, in the struggle for power, the 
individually weak races of the world pooled their strength to out¬ 
wit the individually strong, and in some doing gave birth to soci¬ 
ety. In order to obtain the power of united effort, however, the 
individual effort had to be in some measure curtailed - how much 
and how far has been the eternal subject of dispute. Every epoch 
renders its own decision. And the examination of these decisions 
proves that those nations have attained nearest to nature’s ideal of 
power, which, while consolidating their material and spiritual in¬ 
terests, have at the same time allowed the greatest amount of lib¬ 
erty to the individual, liberty being synonymous with equality. 

Every new definition of right, every fresh leveling of powers, 
has been bought with the blood of the bravest and best; bought by 
the sacrifice of those who climbed Mount Pisgah'"' but never made 
it to the Promised Land. Changes in the material conditions of 
society have made these questions imperative. The system of vas¬ 
salage whereby Europe gained its bread and butter crashed, like a 
top-heavy iceberg, and turned over monarchical institutions with 
it, when it had reached that point of development where the Titan 
beneath could no longer bear its weight. Of this bitter travail the 
right of suffrage (to men) and representative government were bom. 
The position of woman was not much altered thereby. Now the 
child of feudalism, capitalism, with its iron-shod feet, tramps the 
blood from the heart of the woman, who is no more the household 
goddess, but the tool which fashions profits. Woman must be¬ 
come self-supporting, whether she will or no; for wages fall, men 
cannot support families, and women must work or starve. Let it 
be so. She suffers, and dreams of “rights.” She claims some other 
cause of consideration than that of wife, mother, sister, daughter; 
she stands alone, she becomes strong, and in recognition of her 
strength presses her claim of equality. She is buying it with the 
sweat of unpaid toil, with the flesh of her emaciated fingers, with 
the blood shed on her unsung battle-fields, in the weary journey 
through the wilderness. When she has sweat enough, starved 
enough, bled enough, she, too, may climb Mount Pisgah. And 
those who come after will inherit the victory. 

M. W. [Voltairine de Cleyre] 

i The definitive work on de Cleyre is: Paul Avheh, An American AnarchisfThe Life of 
Voltairine de Cleyre (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1978). 

ii See Voltairine de Cleyre, SelectedWorks (New York: Mother Earth, l9l4),“Mary 
Wollstonecraft” (poem, dated April 27, 1893).Avrich, An AmerfconAnorch/st,pp. 42, 

158: also, her essay on the same topic in Freethought Magazine, June 1896. She 
discusses Wollstonecraft’s work again in “The Case of Woman versus Orthodoxy," 
Boston Investigator, Sept. 19,1896. 

iii Avheh, An American Anarchist, p. 105. The Rebel, Nov. 20, 1895, p. 22, “The 
Fruit of Sacrifice;" Jan. 1896, p. 37,“The Philadelphia 
Streetcar Strike.” 

i V Avrich, An American Anarchist, p. 159, n. 

34. Lucifer, Feb 12.1903, pp. 11-12. 

V See de Cleyre, Seleaed Works, p. 205. 

Avheh, An American Anarchist, pp. 

85-86. 
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recently discovered one in Philadelphia which connects Voltairine 
de Cleyre, the celebrated anarchist speaker, poet, essayist and activ¬ 
ist, with an anonymously published feminist article “The Political 
Equality of Woman.” Publishing it here for the first time in 105 
years is cause for a small celebration. 

On July 18,1980, a team of archivists from Temple University 
left the home of Gertrude Traubel in Philadelphia’s Germantown 
section. After a week of sorting and packing, the archivists had col¬ 
lected 50 cartons of papers and cleared the house in accordance 
with their agreement with the estate. Gertrude was involved in some 
radical activities in her day, including teaching as a visiting instruc¬ 
tor at the Ferrer Modern School around 1914. The collection con¬ 
sists mainly of letters received by Gertrude, by her mother Anne, 
and most importantly, by her father, Horace L. Traubel (1858 -1919). 
Traubel was a socialist, a poet, the secretary and biographer of Walt 
Whitman, and, from 1890 until his death, editor of the Conservator. 
This monthly newspaper discussed literature and politics from a 
socialist perspective, and it was respected by social reformers of 
every stripe. Horace also was a co-founder of the Ethical Culture 
Society of Philadelphia, which is something like the Unitarian 
Church, but using the study of philosophy (instead of religious de¬ 
votion) as its method. 

Among the letters to Horace Traubel are 
those written by an impressive list of social¬ 
ists, artists, social reformers, and literary fig¬ 
ures like Marsden Hartley, Edward Carpenter, 
Clarence Darrow, Eugene Debs, Benjamin De 
Casseres, Max Eastman, Joseph Eels, Edward 
Bond Foote, Maxim Gorky, Bolton Hall, Mor¬ 
ris Hillquit, Charles H. Kerr, Jack London, 
Walter Lippmann, Rose Pastor Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair, Herbert Spencer, Frank Stephens, 
Alfred Stieglitz, and Louis Untermeyer. 

Alongside this pantheon is an even more formidable collec¬ 
tion from distinguished anarchists of the day, such as Leonard D. 
Abbott, Harry Kelly, William Bailie, Benjamin R. Tucker (editor of 
Liberty), Emma Goldman, Moses and Lillian Harman (editors of 
Lucifer), Hippolyte Havel, Robert Henri, Abe Isaak, Joseph Ishill, 
Victor S. Yarros, Ernest Howard Crosby, Margaret Sanger (who was 
an anarchist in the early part of her life), and one very special letter 
from Voltairine de Cleyre, a revered personality in the annals of the 
Philadelphia movement. 

Written on a single sheet of lined notebook paper in her gor¬ 
geous handwriting, the letter reveals her authorship of a forgotten 
feminist article, and also comments on the individualist-anarchist 
periodical Liberty. It mentions a poem too, but we do not know 
which one. 

Voltairine de Cleyre was one of the most respected and distin¬ 
guished anarchists in the United States during her life. Born in 
Leslie, Michigan in 1866, she received part of her education at a 
convent school. She inherited a sharp intellect and a measure of 
radicalism from her French-born father and her US-born mother. 
When she arrived in Philadelphia in 1888 to speak before an atheist 
group, she met James B. Elliott, a carpenter and a devotee of Tho¬ 
mas Paine. Elliott, also mentioned in the letter, became her lover 
for a short time, and was the father of her only child, Harry, born in 
1890. De Cleyre continued living in Philadelphia until 1910, when 


Dear Sir, 

I enclose you the MSS. of a poem recently written, which 1 
hope you may find available for the Conservator. If not kindly 
return it at your convenience. 

Permit me to express my thanks for your kindness in print¬ 
ing a recent article of mine over the signature M.W I was exceed¬ 
ingly surprised since I supposed Mr. Elliott had put it in the fire as 
I told him to. But certainly 1 was far better pleased to see it in so 
much preferable a place. 

I think the Conservator is distancing all its competitors in the 
advocacy of the liberty of the individual, and 1 hope you will fed 
be able to continue it for “lo. These many years.” - My ovm pet 
journal - Liberty - simply “isn’t in it” when compared with the 
Conservator - for broadness of view. Of course 1 don’t refer to its 
hobby (also mine) of anarchism, for there 1 more nearly agree with 
it - but in regard to the whole problem of life. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Voltairine de Cleyre. 

The Article: The Political Equality of Woman 

From the beginning the demand for the political equality of 
the sexes has been met by three determined opponents —the priest, 
the politician, and the scientist. The first two have been, at least 
partially, convinced or silenced. Those who continue to vociferate 
fall back upon the scientist for arguments, which last continues to 
smile and smile and be a fossil still, for a most excellent reason — 
the leaders of the political equality movement, with a few excep¬ 
tions, have failed to put their claims upon a modern scientific ba¬ 
sis. They don the worn-out armor of the past century, and en¬ 
deavor to fight dynamite with a coat-of-mail. One is stuffed to 
satiety with the jargon of “natural rights,” “inherent rights,” “in¬ 
alienable rights,” “all are created equal,” etc., formulas expressive 
of the metaphysical stage of thought which dominated the last 
century, and to disprove which is the easiest possible task for the 
stern devotee of “facts.” 

It may be venturesome for the writer to suggest the query 
whether this is a matter of ignorance or of policy on the part of the 
suffrage leaders. It is difficult to suppose the former, and might 
very reasonably be the latter, since it is an utmost piece of daring 
to attempt to carry a reform by breaking a nation’s idols, and the 
American voter is most stupidly and stubbornly “wedded to the 
idol” of natural rights. Yet nothing is clearer than that, as is gener¬ 
ally the case where policy compromises truth, we shall cut but a 
sorry figure before the tribunal of the wise if we continue to base 
our claims on that which is itself baseless. 

Natural rights! They do not exist. 

Created equal! Absurdity. 

You have a “natural right to life, liberty and the pUrsuit of 
happiness.” So has a sheep or a potato, and you do most tyranni¬ 
cally deny it when you eat them. You smile at this, and compla¬ 
cently continue to eat, and remark, calmly, “Oh it is a sheep.” “Pre¬ 
cisely,” smiles back the iconoclast of “natural rights,” “and you are 
a woman.” The sheep has no natural rights that you are bound to 
respect, because it has no power to force you to respect them. 
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has been bought with the blood of the bravest and best; bought by 
the sacrifice of those who climbed Mount Pisgah'"' but never made 
it to the Promised Land. Changes in the material conditions of 
society have made these questions imperative. The system of vas¬ 
salage whereby Europe gained its bread and butter crashed, like a 
top-heavy iceberg, and turned over monarchical institutions with 
it, when it had reached that point of development where the Titan 
beneath could no longer bear its weight. Of this bitter travail the 
right of suffrage (to men) and representative government were bom. 
The position of woman was not much altered thereby. Now the 
child of feudalism, capitalism, with its iron-shod feet, tramps the 
blood from the heart of the woman, who is no more the household 
goddess, but the tool which fashions profits. Woman must be¬ 
come self-supporting, whether she v^ll or no; for wages fall, men 
cannot support families, and women must work or starve. Let it 
be so. She suffers, and dreams of “rights.” She claims some other 
cause of consideration than that of wife, mother, sister, daughter; 
she stands alone, she becomes strong, and in recognition of her 
strength presses her claim of equality. She is buying it with the 
sweat of unpaid toil, with the flesh of her emaciated fingers, with 
the blood shed on her unsung battle-fields, in the weary journey 
through the wilderness. When she has sweat enough, starved 
enough, bled enough, she, too, may climb Mount Pisgah. And 
those who come after will inherit the victory. 

M. W. [Voltairine de Cleyre] 



i The definitive work on de Cleyre is: Paul Avrich. An American AnarchistThe Life of 
Voltairine de Cleyre (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978). 

ii See Voltairine de Cleyre, Selected Works (New York: Mother Earth, l9l4),“Mary 
Wollstonecraft" (poem, dated April 27, 1893). Avrich, An Amerk:onAncjrchist,pp. 42, 

158: also, her essay on the same topic in Freethought Mogozine, June 1896. She 
discusses Wollstonecraft’s work again in “The Case of Woman versus Orthodoxy,” 
Boston Investigator, Sept. 19,1896. 

iii Avrich, An American Anarchist, p. 105. The Rebel, Nov. 20.1895, p. 22,“The 
Fruit of Sacrifice;” Jan. 1896, p. 37,“The Philadelphia 
Streetcar Strike.” 


Iv Avrich, An American Anarchist, p. 159, n. 
34. Lucifer, Feb 12,1903, pp. 11-12. 

V See de Cleyre, Selected Works, p. 205. 
Avrichi An American Anarchist, pp. 

85-86. 


vi In Deuteronomy, 
Chapter 34, God 
shows Moses the 


promised land 
from the top 
of Mount 


Pisgah and 
said that he 


would give 
it to Moses’ 


Moses then 


died in 


Moab and 
never 
reached 
Israel, which he ^ 
had been trying to 
reach for forty years. 




Among the letters to Horace Traubel are 
those written by an impressive list of social¬ 
ists, artists, social reformers, and literary fig¬ 
ures like Marsden Hartley, Edward Carpenter, 
Clarence Harrow, Eugene Debs, Benjamin De 
Casseres, Max Eastman, Joseph Eels, Edward 
Bond Foote, Maxim Gorky, Bolton Hall, Mor¬ 
ris Hillquit, Charles H. Kerr, Jack London, 
Walter Lippmann, Rose Pastor Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair, Herbert Spencer, Frank Stephens, 
Alfred Stieglitz, and Louis Untermeyer. 

Alongside this pantheon is an even more formidable collec¬ 
tion from distinguished anarchists of the day, such as Leonard D. 
Abbott, Harry Kelly, William Bailie, Benjamin R. Tucker (editor of 
Liberty), Emma Goldman, Moses and Lillian Harman (editors of 
Lucifer), Hippolyte Havel, Robert Henri, Abe Isaak, Joseph Ishill, 
Victor S. Yarros, Ernest Howard Crosby, Margaret Sanger (who was 
an anarchist in the early part of her life), and one very special letter 
from Voltairine de Cleyre, a revered personality in the annals of the 
Philadelphia movement. 

Written on a single sheet of lined notebook paper in her gor¬ 
geous handwriting, the letter reveals her authorship of a forgotten 
feminist article, and also comments on the individualist-anarchist 
periodical Liberty. It mentions a poem too, but we do not know 
which one. 

Voltairine de Cleyre was one of the most respected and distin¬ 
guished anarchists in the United States during her life. Born in 
Leslie, Michigan in 1866, she received part of her education at a 
convent school. She inherited a sharp intellect and a measure of 
radicalism from her French-born father and her US-born mother. 
When she arrived in Philadelphia in 1888 to speak before an atheist 
group, she met James B. Elliott, a carpenter and a devotee of Tho¬ 
mas Paine. Elliott, also mentioned in the letter, became her lover 
for a short time, and was the father of her only child, Harry, born in 
1890. De Cleyre continued living in Philadelphia until 1910, when 
she moved to Chicago. She was strongly considering her return to 
Philadelphia when she died from a sinus infection two years later.' 

The letter is undated, but clearly refers to an article published 
in the July 1894 issue of the Conservator. We can safely surmise that 
Voltairine chose to sign the article with the initials “M.W.” to pay 
homage to the great early feminist Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-1797). 
During the mid-1890’s when this article was published, de Cleyre 
was lecturing and writing essays and poetry about Wollstonecraft." 

There are other instances during the same period when Vol- . 
tairine published articles in the radical press anonymously. The Rebel, 
a Boston anarchist paper (1895-96) ran some of her contributions 
with the initials “X.Y.Z.”‘" In 1903, she contributed material to the 
atheist-free love journal Lucifer as “Flora W. Fox.”"' 

This article is similar to a speech defending Emma Goldman, 
delivered by Voltairine on Dec. 16, 1893 - seven months earlier. 
Both contain biblical references, and both demonstrate that “rights” 
are a farce when the material conditions for equality do not exist.'' 
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From the beginning the demand for the political equality of 
the sexes has been met by three determined opponents —the priest, 
the politician, and the scientist. The first two have been, at least 
partially, convinced or silenced. Those who continue to vociferate 
fall back upon the scientist for arguments, which last continues to 
smile and smile and be a fossil still, for a most excellent reason — 
the leaders of the political equality movement, with a few excep¬ 
tions, have failed to put their claims upon a modern scientific ba¬ 
sis. They don the worn-out armor of the past century, and en¬ 
deavor to fight dynamite ^vith a coat-of-mail. One is stuffed to 
satiety with the jargon of “natural rights,” “inherent rights,” “in¬ 
alienable rights,” “all are created equal,” etc., formulas expressive 
of the metaphysical stage of thought which dominated the last 
century, and to disprove which is the easiest possible task for the 
stern devotee of “facts.” 

It may be venturesome for the writer to suggest the query 
whether this is a matter of ignorance or of policy on the part of the 
suffrage leaders. It is difficult to suppose the former, and might 
very reasonably be the latter, since it is an utmost piece of daring 
to attempt to carry a reform by breaking a nation’s idols, and the 
American voter is most stupidly and stubbornly “wedded to the 
idol” of natural rights. Yet nothing is clearer than that, as is gener¬ 
ally the case where policy compromises truth, we shall cut but a 
sorry figure before the tribunal of the wise if we continue to base 
our claims on that which is itself baseless. 

Natural rights! They do not exist. 

Created equal! Absurdity. 

You have a “natural right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” So has a sheep or a potato, and you do most tyranni¬ 
cally deny it when you eat them. You smile at this, and compla¬ 
cently continue to eat, and remark, calmly, “Oh it is a sheep.” “Pre¬ 
cisely,” smiles back the iconoclast of “natural rights,” “and you ate 
a woman.” The sheep has no natural rights that you are bound to 
respect, because it has no power to force you to respect them. 
Nature’s ideals are not rights, but powers. According to her, the 
master class alone has “rights,” and the struggle for rights is the 
struggle for the division of power; only when the power is ob¬ 
tained do rights exist. To illustrate: a man has a “right” to live, it is 
said, but place this man without capital or opportunity to work, as 
thousands are placed today, and what becomes of this right to live? 
He has no power to live, and must therefor starve. The same in¬ 
exorable logic applies to woman. The place which she has occu¬ 
pied in society at any given period of history has been the precise 
measure of her rights at that epoch. These have been constantly 
widened with the evolution of society, and it is the business 
of the claimants for political equality to show that the circle 
should now be extended to include that “right,” because 
woman’s position in society is so altered as to enable her to 
enforce that demand. And to satisfy the scientist it should be 
shown that this new position is in accord with the historical 
progress of man. The whole question of rights and equality. 


i The definitive v/ork on de Cleyre is; Paul Avrich, An American Anarchist The Life of 
Voltairine de Cleyre (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1978). 

ii See Voltairine de Cleyre. Selected Works (Nevi^Yorlc Mother Earth, l9l4),“Mary 
Wollstonecraft” (poem, dated April 27, l893).Avrich,AnAmerk:onAnc»rchlst,pp.42, 

158; also* her essay on the same topic in Freethought A^agazine, June 1896. She 
discusses Wollstonecraft’s work again in “The Case of Woman versus Orthodoxy," 
Boston Investigator, Sept. 19,1896. 

iii Avhch, An American Anarchist, p. 105. The Rebel, Nov. 20, 1895, p. 22, “The 
Fruit of Sacrifice;” Jan. 1896, p. 37,“The Philadelphia 
Streetcar Strike.” 

iv Avrich, An American Anarchist, p. 159. n. 

34. Lucifer, Feb 12.1903, pp. I 1-12. 

V See de Cleyre, Seleaed Works, p. 205. 

Avrich, An American Anorch/st, pp. 

85-86. 

vi In Deuteronomy, 

Chapter 34, God 
shows Moses the 
promised land 
from the top 
of Mount 
Pisgah and 
said that he 
would give 
it to Moses’ 
descendants. 

Moses then 
died in 
Moab and 
never 
reached 

Israel, which he ^ 
had been trying to 
reach for forty years. 


through the wilderness. When she has sweat enough, starved 
enough, bled enough, she, too, may climb Mount Pisgah. And 
those who come after will inherit the victory. 

M. W. [Voltairine de Cleyre] 
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I ’ve been thinking about how an opti¬ 
mistic, problem-solving attitude can 
conceal a deeper hopelessness ever 
since I ran across the following news 
item: In 1995 India’s Environment 
Ministry moyed to protect Indian butterfly 
and moth species under the government’s 
Wildlife Act to prevent smuggling of the in¬ 
sects. 

The measure came after two German 
tourists were caught trying to leave the 
country with 15,000 preserved butterflies 
and moths in their luggage. 

Should we feel relief at attempts to 
plug one of the myriad leaks in nature’s 
troubled reservoir, that some are grap¬ 
pling with a grave issue most of us did not 
even suspect existed? Or numb>„grief, 
knowing the guardians cannot block every 
gate, nor stanch every hemorrhaging 
wound? “Man the exterminator has de¬ 
signs on everything that lives,” the misan¬ 
thropic philosopher E.M. Cioran once 
quipped. “Soon we will be hearing about 
the last louse.” 

Those two smugglers exemplify a short¬ 
term, narrow self-interest driving both 
individuals and international institutions 
toward the abyss. But they were only the 
ones who happened to be intercepted, and 
thus a guarantee there are more—fifty, 
perhaps a hundred more. In a world where 
human beings are the measure of all things 
and sole repository of value, where every 
unique manifestation of life has become 
merchandise, rare butterflies will have 
little chance of living out their own evolu¬ 
tionary destiny. 

Sadly, collectors are also only one fac¬ 
tor, probably a lesser one, in the demise of 
butterflies, greatly overshadowed by 
macrocosmiq insults like dam construc¬ 
tion, logging, agriculture and the use of 
biocides, urban and industrial develop¬ 
ment, and other disruptions of butterfly 
habitat. And as a single moth goes, so may 
a flower, and with the moth and flower, 
other members of a small and complex 
community of life utterly indivisible, and 
invisible to us. 

Sliding Toward the Chute 
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the last louse.” 
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individuals and international institutions 
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ones who happened to be intercepted, and 
thus a guarantee there are more—fifty, 
perhaps a hundred more. In a world where 
human beings are the measure of all things 
and sole repository of value, where every 
unique manifestation of life has become 
merchandise, rare butterflies will have 
little chance of living out their own evolu¬ 
tionary destiny. 

Sadly, collectors are also only one fac¬ 
tor, probably a lesser one, in the demise of 
butterflies, greatly overshadowed by 
macrocosmiq insults like dam construc¬ 
tion, logging, agriculture and the use of 
biocides, urban and industrial develop¬ 
ment, and other disruptions of butterfly 
habitat. And as a single moth goes, so may 
a flower, and with the moth and flower, 
other members of a small and complex 
community of life utterly indivisible, and 
invisible to us. 

Sliding Toward the Chute 

Those moths and butterflies that do 
eventually succumb will join an accelerat¬ 
ing danse macabre of extinction brought 
about by a single clever species during the 
last few centuries, and most acutely in the 
last few decades. Some victims are al¬ 
ready gone: great auk, passenger pigeon, 
woodland bison, Eskimo Curlew, Dodo 
(and with it a plant dependent for its ger¬ 
mination on the passage of its seed through 
the Dodo’s digestive tract). Others are 
sliding irrevocably toward the chute: rhi¬ 
noceros, elephant, tiger, piping plover, 
and other creatures that are vanishing be¬ 
fore we even know of them. Like the auk, 
so utterly extinguished by the mid-1800s 
that some thought it apocryphal, these 
beings may one day be considered fabu¬ 
lous not only figuratively but in the pre¬ 
cise sense of the iinicorn hecniise there 


beautiful losers in the ongoing march of 
human progress. 

Extinction is indeed as natural as the 
death of an individual. But in the present 
case countless species are not simply dis¬ 
appearing randomly; whether the process 
is entirely premeditated or not, human 
beings and institutions are actively mak¬ 
ing choices which bring about their de¬ 
mise. The Worldwatch Institute reports 
that three fourths of the world’s bird spe¬ 
cies are declining in population or threat¬ 
ened with extinction. One in four mam¬ 
mals is threatened. Virtually all species of 
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deforestation, contamination, hunting and 
the introduction of aggressive exotic spe¬ 
cies into new habitats. 

Rising human population is widely con¬ 
sidered to be the single underlying cause 
of the contemporary die-off along the 
bulldbzer’s blade and chainsaw’s teeth. 
Ecological meltdown is typically repre¬ 
sented by a landless peasant slashing the 
forest with his machete, or a tribal woman 
carrying a bundle of sticks on her head— 
and a hungry child on her back. 

To be sure, the well-known ascending 
J-curve of rising human numbers, accom- 
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ning impression. At present growth rates, 
world population is estimated to reach 8.9 
billion by the year 2030, and level off at 
11.5 billion around 2150—an unprec¬ 
edented rise in human numbers of more 
than ten times in two hundred years. Yet 
sheer numbers do not explain the current 
mass extinction spasm; population growth 
is one increasingly aggravating factor in a 
constellation of causes. We need to look 
beyond the numbers at social structures, 
an energy- and commodity-intensive de¬ 
velopment model, and the social and his¬ 
torical causes of extreme poverty. 
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merchandise, rare bulterilies will have 
little chance of living out their own evolu¬ 
tionary destiny. 

Sadly, collectors are also only one fac¬ 
tor, probably a lesser one, in the demise of 
butterflies, greatly overshadowed by 
macrocosmiq insults like dam construc¬ 
tion, logging, agriculture and the use of 
biocides, urban and industrial develop¬ 
ment, and other disruptions of butterfly 
habitat. And as a single moth goes, so may 
a flower, and with the moth and flower, 
other members of a small and complex 
community of life utterly indivisible, and 
invisible to us. 

Sliding Toward the Chute 

Those moths and butterflies that do 
eventually succumb will join an accelerat¬ 
ing danse macabre of extinction brought 
about by a single clever species during the 
last few centuries, and most acutely in the 
last few decades. Some victims are al¬ 
ready gone: great auk, passenger pigeon, 
woodland bison, Eskimo Curlew, Dodo 
(and with it a plant dependent for its ger¬ 
mination on the passage of its seed through 
the Dodo’s digestive tract). Others are 
sliding irrevocably toward the chute: rhi¬ 
noceros, elephant, tiger, piping plover, 
and other creatures that are vanishing be¬ 
fore we even know of them. Like the auk, 
so utterly extinguished by the mid-1800s 
that some thought it apocryphal, these 
beings may one day be considered fabu¬ 
lous not only figuratively but in the pre¬ 
cise sense of the unicorn, because there 
will be little difference in the minds of our 
grandchildren whether they once lived or 
were inventions. 

It’s easy to find scientists and lay people 
who consider this sense of loss mere sen¬ 
timentality unworthy of our status as “the 
lords and possessors of nature,” to repeat 
Descartes’ unhappy phrase. After all, ex¬ 
tinction is natural and inevitable, they are 
quick to remind us. According to this ar¬ 
gument, trying to save species that have 
lost the competition between the “fit” and 
“unfit” is an attempt to turn back an inexo¬ 
rable clock; there is little room for such 


beautiful losers in the ongoing march of 
human progress. 

Extinction is indeed as natural as the 
death of an individual. But in the present 
case countless species are not simply dis¬ 
appearing randomly; whether the process 
is entirely premeditated or not, human 
beings and institutions are actively mak¬ 
ing choices which bring about their de¬ 
mise. The Worldwatch Institute reports 
that three fourths of the world’s bird spe¬ 
cies are declining in population or threat¬ 
ened with extinction. One in four mam¬ 
mals is threatened. Virtually all species of 
wild cats and most bears are declining 
seriously, and more than two thirds of the 
world’s 150 primate species are threat¬ 
ened. 

Peter Raven, Director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden and a conservation bi¬ 
ologist of international reputation, esti¬ 
mates that as ecosystems are converted to 
agricultural and pastoral purposes in the 
next twenty to thirty years, the rate of 
extinction of plant and animal land spe¬ 
cies will go from several per day to sev¬ 
eral hundred per day. Nearly all contem¬ 
porary extinctions are due directly or indi¬ 
rectly to human activities—development. 


deforestation, contamination, hunting and 
the introduction of aggressive exotic spe¬ 
cies into new habitats. 

Rising human population is widely con¬ 
sidered to be the single underlying cause 
of the contemporary die-off along the 
bulldozer’s blade and chainsaw’s teeth. 
Ecological meltdown is typically repre¬ 
sented by a landless peasant slashing the 
forest with his machete, or a tribal woman 
carrying a bundle of sticks on her head— 
and a hungry child on her back. 

To be sure, the well-known ascending 
J-curve of rising human numbers, accom¬ 
panying the vertiginous obliteration of 
innumerable other species, leaves a stun- 



Humble Call to Subvert the Human 
Empire,” by long-time Fifth Estate col¬ 
laborator, David Watson, is from a re¬ 
cent collection of his writing. Against 
the Mega machine: Essays on Empire & 
/fe f/7e/77/e5 (Autonomedia, 1999); it’s 
one of a few in this highly recom¬ 
mended volume that has not previously 
appeared in this newspaper. See book 
store page for ordering information. 
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ning impression. At present growth rates, 
world population is estimated to reach 8.9 
billion by the year 2030, and level off at 
11.5 billion around 2150—an unprec¬ 
edented rise in human numbers of more 
than ten times in two hundred years. Yet 
sheer numbers do not explain the current 
mass extinction spasm; population growth 
is one increasingly aggravating factor in a 
constellation of causes. We need to look 
beyond the numbers at social structures, 
an energy- and commodity-intensive de¬ 
velopment model, and the social and his¬ 
torical causes of extreme poverty. 

For example, while they comprise only 
25 percent of the world’s population, ad¬ 
vanced industrial nations account for 75 
percent of energy use and consume 85 
percent of all forest products. U.S. per 
capita energy consumption is some 250 
times greater than that of many poor coun¬ 
tries, suggesting that daily life in the North 
contributes far more to ecological destruc¬ 
tion than population growth in the South 
(though growing middle classes in the 
South are having a similar impact there). 
On a global scale, according to one U.’S. 
official, the impact of the world’s poorest 
people is “probably more akin to picking 
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up branches and twigs after commercial 
chain saws have done their work.” 

The biological notion of carrying ca¬ 
pacity—essentially the maximum number 
of a species that a habitat can indefinitely 
support—is complicated enough for there 
to be wide divergence of opinion whether 
or not the planet can adequately support 
such human numbers (though there are 
copious signs that our ability to feed our¬ 
selves is declining due to abuse and over- 
exploitation of our food sources). 

There is adequate evidence that people 
are not presently starving because our 
numbers have surpassed carrying capac¬ 
ity. But even if some believe we can pro¬ 
vide a decent life to two or three times the 
number of people now living, no thought¬ 
ful person could possibly doubt the disas¬ 
trous effect such numbers will inevitably 
have on other species, other than those 
which easily adapt or which we find use¬ 
ful to us. Calculating our maximum load is 
terribly misguided if we feel any sense of 
responsibility for those other beings most 
certainly being obliterated as we struggle 
to keep up. 

Crowded Into the Urbanopolis 

Even thinking only of our own off¬ 
spring and not those of other beings, how 
many people the earth can support is still 
the wrong question; we also need to con¬ 
sider what kind of life we want to lead— 
crowded into the urbanopolis, the land¬ 
scape entirely marshaled to meet our ever- 
expanding needs, or in community with 
other species in a green world something 
like the one in which we evolved. The 
latter planet will make it possible for all 
species—and thus, wilderness and diverse 
land and ocean habitats—to flourish. That 
will be the best world for us, too, but 
common sense makes clear that it will 
necessitate fewer of us. 

There is a “nature-red-in-tooth-and- 
claw” idea that human depredation and 
consequent mass extinction are entirely 
natural. According to this view, even Pa¬ 
leolithic humans, being an intrinsically 
murderous lot, carried out their share of 
mass extinctions (for example, suppos- 


People may discover that limiting our numbers 
and consumption—^living more simply so that 
others (human and non-human) may simply 
live—^brings ineluctable rewards of its own. 


Christian biblical edict granted us “do¬ 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.” Now 
many animals mentioned in the Bible are 
going the way of the Dodo—Jonah’^ 
whale, the Persian Wild Ass on which 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem, the Nubian Ibex, 
the Arabian oryx which Isaiah tells us was 
trapped in nets, and others. Human do¬ 
minion has done these creatures little good; 
most have fallen forever into our nets. 

The image of a human imperium op¬ 
pressing the rest of nature is metaphor, but 
not merely so; it conforms to an actual 
pattern of imperial conquest, plunder, 
eventual exhaustion and collapse. Our 
century has given a privileged layer of 
humanity an industrially organized life 
more opulent, more wasteful (yet still more 
frenetic, alienated and oppressive) than 
that of any ancient hierarch. 

We’ve transformed the earth into a gi¬ 
ant mine and waste pit, its forests and 
meadow lands into enormous feed lots for 
billions of stock animals, its waters into 
cesspools devoid of life, its skies into 
orbiting junkyards of contaminated rocket 
debris. The world’s tallest mountains are 
littered with expedition trash, and ships at 
sea do not go a single day without seeing 
plastic garbage. Giant 
nets thirty miles long 
drag the oceans, killing 
millions of sea creatures, 
including birds and 
mammals, many of them 
simply thrown over¬ 
board. 

The whole planet has 
become a war zone for 
every other thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, 
generating a bio-crisis 
not just for individual 


enormous cost to the rest of life, modern 
civilization’s demands on the planet have 
engendered a mode of life that fails to 
meet even the barest essentials of one fifth 
of humanity, or to satisfy fundamental 
psychic needs of the rest. 

However many preserved exotic but¬ 
terflies the privileged may be able to pur¬ 
chase for a time, progressive “humaniza¬ 
tion” of the planet dehumanizes the very 
people it purports to serve. And we too 
have fallen into the nets, as our genes are 
mapped, and some deemed useless “junk 
DNA,” like the animals discarded from 
fishing vessels as economically worth¬ 
less. The earliest stages of tampering are 
underway, as the empire prepares to be 
fully internalized. Strangely, our very 
anthropocentrism may be our own undo¬ 
ing, with our relentless religion of eco¬ 
nomic-technical instrumentalism proving 
useless to prevent it. 

**Empire of Man*’ 

Pragmatic self-interest alone should 
teach us that we must change before na¬ 
ture exacts inevitable revenge. And noth¬ 
ing can be done. North or South, without 
social strategies that create institutions to 
provide practical alternatives, and thus 
opportunities for people to change. Yet 
meaningful subversion of the “empire of 


man” requires more than enlightened self- 
interest or even social justice. 

It means real transformation—a cul¬ 
tural practice neither anthropocentric nor 
simply “ecocentric,” but perhaps polycen¬ 
tric. It requires a way of living that consid¬ 
ers all life a larger community deserving 
of our solidarity. 

In the process, people may discover 
that limiting our numbers and consump¬ 
tion—living more simply so that others 
(human and non-human) may simply 
live—brings ineluctable rewards of its 
own. Such a recognition suggests pre¬ 
cisely that spiritual dimension missing so 
dramatically from modern life and its 
frenzy of accumulation. 

Who—and What Will We Be? 

For the last few years I have practiced 
T’ai Chi, an ancient, meditative martial 
art that names many of its postures for 
animals such as monkeys, cranes and ti¬ 
gers. I have often wondered what would 
become of a practice inextricably woven 
to such creatures when human hubris fi¬ 
nally extinguishes them. What will be¬ 
come of our own spirit when inspirited 
creatures we invoke are gone from our 
midst? Who—and what—will we be? 
When we realize the life-forms and life 
webs we’ve slaughtered and abused are 
our own larger self, as many native peoples, 
radical ecologists and other “counter-tra¬ 
ditions” remind us, we will have begun the 
necessary process of renewal that could 
make life worth living in the coming centu¬ 
ries. 

—Richard Mock 





ity. But even if some believe we can pro¬ 
vide a decent life to two or three times the 
number of people now living, no thought¬ 
ful person could possibly doubt the disas¬ 
trous effect such numbers will inevitably 
have on other species, other than those 
which easily adapt or which we find use¬ 
ful to us. Calculating our maximum load is 
terribly misguided if we feel any sense of 
responsibility for those other beings most 
certainly being obliterated as we struggle 
to keep up. 

Crowded Into the Urbanopolis 

Even thinking only of our own off¬ 
spring and not those of other beings, how 
many people the earth can support is still 
the wrong question; we also need to con¬ 
sider what kind of life we want to lead— 
crowded into the urbanopolis, the land¬ 
scape entirely marshaled to meet our ever- 
expanding needs, or in community with 
other species in a green world something 
like the one in which we evolved. The 
latter planet will make it possible for all 
species—and thus, wilderness and diverse 
land and ocean habitats—to flourish. That 
will be the best world for us, too, but 
common sense makes clear that it will 
necessitate fewer of us. 

There is a “nature-red-in-tooth-and- 
claw” idea that human depredation and 
consequent mass extinction are entirely 
natural. According to this view, even Pa¬ 
leolithic humans, being an intrinsically 
murderous lot, carried out their share of 
mass extinctions (for example, suppos¬ 
edly wiping out many large mammals in 
North America). Yet there is little hard 
evidence, and much reason to doubt— 
except in the most obvious cases of ex¬ 
tinction on islands like that of the flight¬ 
less Moa of New Zealand/Aotearoa, for 
example—that mass extinctions were 
caused by prehistoric foragers and hunt¬ 
ers. 

Farley Mowat, in his book. Sea of 
Slaughter, provides a dizzying descrip¬ 
tion of the carnage perpetrated on the 
animals of the North American eastern 
seaboard by Euroamerican explorers and 
entrepreneurs. He notes that the great auk 
coexisted with human hunters for millen¬ 
nia before succumbing in a couple of hun¬ 
dred years to the mechanized, market- 
driven cMupire lhal was only (he cjuaini 
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trapped in nets, and others. Human do¬ 
minion has done these creatures little good; 
most have fallen forever into our nets. 
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planet. Industrial smog 
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weather patterns have 
been so dramatically af¬ 
fected that climatolo¬ 
gists now discuss the 
phenomenon of “climate 
death.” 
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Reconfigure Life 

Industrial contamina¬ 
tion is pervasive, even 
in the fat cells of Ant¬ 
arctic penguins, and the 
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leolithic humans, being an intrinsically 
murderous lot, carried out their share of 
mass extinctions (for example, suppos¬ 
edly wiping out many large mammals in 
North America). Yet there is little hard 
evidence, and much reason to doubt— 
except in the most obvious cases of ex¬ 
tinction on islands like that of the flight¬ 
less Moa of New Zealand/Aotearoa, for 
example—that mass extinctions were 
caused by prehistoric foragers and hunt¬ 
ers. 

Farley Mowat, in his book. Sea of 
Slaughter, provides a dizzying descrip¬ 
tion of the carnage perpetrated on the 
animals of the North American eastern 
seaboard by Euroamerican explorers and 
entrepreneurs. He notes that the great auk 
coexisted with human hunters for millen¬ 
nia before succumbing in a couple of hun¬ 
dred years to the mechanized, market- 
driven empire that was only the quaint 
precursor to ours. 

Ultimately, we can remain agnostic 
about whether or not our distant ancestors 
foolishly fouled their nest. It is pretty 
much irrelevant to the reality we face 
now: an immensely brutal, and thoroughly 
anthropocentric civilization is presently 
ravaging the earth, ostensibly in our hu¬ 
man interest. The scale and scope of the 
devastation is unprecedented in the his¬ 
tory of our species. This civilization’s 
arrogance is evident in our scientific 
tradition’s urge to expand what Francis 
Bacon called “the empire of man.” It has 
more archaic sources, too. The Judeo- 


debris. The world’s tallest mountains are 
littered with expedition trash, and ships at 
sea do not go a single day without seeing 
plastic garbage. Giant 
nets thirty miles long 
drag the oceans, killing 
millions of sea creatures, 
including birds and 
mammals, many of them 
simply thrown over¬ 
board. 

The whole planet has 
become a war zone for 
every other thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, 
generating a bio-crisis 
not just for individual 
species, but for whole 
webs of life. Human be¬ 
ings are now altering the 
basic physiology of the 
planet. Industrial smog 
can be found everywhere 
over the oceans, and 
weather patterns have 
been so dramatically af¬ 
fected that climatolo¬ 
gists now discuss the 
phenomenon of “climate 
death.” 

Reconfigure Life 

Industrial contamina¬ 
tion is pervasive, even 
in the fat cells of Ant¬ 
arctic penguins, and the 
rain is not only acid but 
toxic. Whether industri¬ 
alism warms or cools the 
atmosphere, its unprec¬ 
edented chemical ex¬ 
periment threatens to 
reconfigure life in ways 
barely imaginable, but 
undoubtedly for the 
worse. 

All empires turn out 
to be relatively short¬ 
lived enterprises that fi¬ 
nally betray their own 
subjects. Despite their 


provide practical alternatives, and thus 
opportunities for people to change. Yet 
meaningful subversion of the “empire of 


necessary process oi renewal iiiai couiu 
make life worth living in the coming centu¬ 
ries. 

—Richard Mock 
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How Pcofessot Acne 
& I Conquered 

NATO 


I t is some years since Professor Ness 
and I look NATO by storm. If I have 
not made this feat public before, it is 
because doing so at the time could 
have had unpleasant consequences for 
subordinates who were mixed up in the af¬ 
fair. Today, however—several years after the 
event—we need not expect that anyone will 
be harmed. 

It began in the most innocuous manner 
conceivable: Arne Ness and I had planned 
a weekend at his cottage on Kolsaas (the 
mountain where the European NATO 
headquarters is located). We laid in sup¬ 
plies independently of one another, and 
met at the train to Kolsaas, where it turned 
out that one of us had brought a can of 
Russian crabmeat, together with a tin of 
caviar from that same excellent land. 
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same time I gestured lightly and discretely 
at the closed gate. 

The sentries were impressed by my 
military exterior. The gate opened imme¬ 
diately, and Arne Ness and I strode in 
while the guards saluted. We gave friendly 
(but distant!) nods, and saluted them, each 
with our index finger against his temple. 
“The telephone is in the guardroom,” said 
one of the sentries, and we betook our¬ 
selves thither. 

“How’s the Grub?” 

Inside the guardroom sat most of the 
armed personnel. Ness clapped a couple 
of them on the shoulder in a fatherly fash¬ 
ion and with military tenderness. He spoke 
kindly: “Hey, boyz! How’s the grub, then? 
Ya like it here?” With the objectivity of a 
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the guards smiled and straightened 
their backs even more stiffly. It was dark 
around us, aside from the places which 
were lit by bright searchlights. We went 
in. We had only to follow the road; then 
we came to the third and last barrier. It was 
less imposing than the previous ones. It 
was my turn now. Wholly at random I 
chose something which I felt might work 
in the situation. “I’m sorry, boyz, but I’ve 
forgotten the passes. You can get them 
later.” I smiled broadly, but politely, just 
in case there were no such things as passes. 
In that event, my mention of them could be 
taken as a soldiers’ in-group joke. 

There were no problems. The guards 
were kind and opened politely for us. They 
saluted nicely. And, it may be appropriate 
in this connection to add that one cannot 


management branch could. He had thought 
for himself. 

“We only wanted a bottle of wine,” said 
Professor Ness. “Please fetch the com¬ 
manding officer of this place. The com¬ 
mandant. II commandante! ” The man was 
fetched, and it happened very fast. As if to 
a bayonet attack, il commandante came 
storming down the stairs. “How did you 
get in here?” he yelled. “P^r pedes, ” re¬ 
plied Ness; “on foot.” 

“How did you get in?” 

I don’t know who or what il com¬ 
mandante was, but he was quite certainly 
higher than a sergeant. His uniform was 
imposing, and on his sleeve or chest he 
bore a lovely badge portraying a Viking 
ship. Perhaps he was a general or some 
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I t is some years since Professor Ness 
and I look NATO by storm. If I have 
not made this feat public before, it is 
because doing so at the time could 
have had unpleasant consequences for 
subordinates who were mixed up in the af¬ 
fair. Today, however—several years after the 
event—we need not expect that anyone will 
be harmed. 

It began in the most innocuous manner 
conceivable: Arne Ness and I had planned 
a weekend at his cottage on Kolsaas (the 
mountain where the European NATO 
headquarters is located). We laid in sup¬ 
plies independently of one another, and 
met at the train to Kolsaas, where it turned 
out that one of us had brought a can of 
Russian crabmeat, together with a tin of 
caviar from that same excellent land. 

“Now we’ll only eat between meals!,” 
said Ness. After awhile he became thought¬ 
ful: “Do you have white wine?,” he said. It 
turned out that I hadn’t thought of that; I 
may have assumed that he was bringing it. 
Each of us had counted on the other one 
thinking of that sort of thing. I mention 
this because it shows how innocent we 
both are, but also because the lack of a 
glass of wine to go with the caviar was the 
reason for what happened afterward. 

Machine Gims. Barbed Wire 

“They must have wine at NATO,” Ness 
asserted. “We’ll go there and borrow a 
bottle. Where there are Americans, there 
is also strong drink.” 

We got off the train at Kolsaas and 
trudged up the broad road which leads to 
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same time I gestured lightly and discretely 
at the closed gate. 

The sentries were impressed by my 
military exterior. The gate opened imme¬ 
diately, and Arne Ness and I strode in 
while the guards saluted. We gave friendly 
(but distant!) nods, and saluted them, each 
with our index finger against his temple. 
“The telephone is in the guardroom,” said 
one of the sentries, and we betook our¬ 
selves thither. 

“How’s the Grub?” 

Inside the guardroom sat most of the 
armed personnel. Ness clapped a couple 
of them on the shoulder in a fatherly fash¬ 
ion and with military tenderness. He spoke 
kindly: “Hey, boyz! How’s the grub, then? 
Ya like it here?” With the objectivity of a 
basic researcher he began a discussion of 
the technique of attacking with bayonets. 
They had an awful lot of weapons on 
them. 

Me, I went to the telephone and called 
the switchboard, and asked them to con¬ 
nect me with Mr. Fyffes. At the switch¬ 
board nobody knew where the old boy 
Fyffes was at the moment. There was even 
doubt as to whether anyone had seen him 
for awhile. I asked them not to give up, but 
to go on looking for him, since it was a 
very important call. They didn’t find him. 
I said loudly that I would then have to find 
him myself — whereupon I hung up. 

We bade farewell to the armed forces 
and went on—to the next bastion. There, 
Ness did the talking. It was a new, ar¬ 
mored barrier with new and awe-inspiring 
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the guards smiled and straightened 
their backs even more stiffly. It was dark 
around us, aside from the places which 
were lit by bright searchlights. We went 
in. We had only to follow the road; then 
we came to the third and last barrier. It was 
less imposing than the previous ones. It 
was my turn now. Wholly at random I 
chose something which I felt might work 
in the situation. “I’m sorry, boyz, but I’ve 
forgotten the passes. You can get them 
later.” I smiled broadly, but politely, just 
in case there were no such things as passes. 
In that event, my mention of them could be 
taken as a soldiers’ in-group joke. 

There were no problems. The guards 
were kind and opened politely for us. They 
saluted nicely. And, it may be appropriate 
in this connection to add that one cannot 


management branch could. He had thought 
for himself. 

“We only wanted a bottle of wine,” said 
Professor Ness. “Please fetch the com¬ 
manding officer of this place. The com¬ 
mandant. // commandante!*' The man was 
fetched, and it happened very fast. As if to 
a bayonet attack, il commandante came 
storming down the stairs. “How did you 
get in here?” he yelled. ''Per pedes, ” re¬ 
plied Ness; “on foot.” 

“How did you get in?“ 

I don’t know who or what il com- 
mandante was, but he was quite certainly 
higher than a sergeant. His uniform was 
imposing, and on his sleeve or chest he 
bore a lovely badge portraying a Viking 
ship. Perhaps he was a general or some 


**We came to get a bottle of 
wine, tbat’s alL” 


complain of lack of courtesy in the junior 
workers within NATO in Norway. It was 
among the people managing the hotel that 
we first met with mistrust and resistance. 

We were now up to the main building, 
and it was dark and cozy. We could have 
laid a dozen bombs along the walls, care¬ 
fully lit their fuses, and then gone our way. 
But we didn’t think of that. Instead we 
went to the main entrance, opened the 
door and went into the vestibule. There 
stood a porter to take uniform coats and 
other things. He was a civilian. He looked 


such. “How did you get in?” he repeated, 
in a rather loud voice. “We just walked 
in,” I replied. But Ness cut me off. “Ex¬ 
cuse me,” he said, pointing to the Viking 
ship, “it’s possible that we’ve come to the 
wrong place. We were going to NATO, 
but perhaps this is the nautical branch. I 
mean the Navy, of course, not the Mer¬ 
chant Marine.” 

For a while, the two gentlemen stood 
looking at each other. It was a most im¬ 
pressive sight: military power confront¬ 
ing professorial authority. “Do you mean 





X not made this leal public bclore, it is 
because doing so at the time could 
have had unpleasant consequences for 
subordinates who were mixed up in the af¬ 
fair. Today, however—several years after the 
event—we need not expect that anyone will 
be harmed. 

It began in the most innocuous manner 
conceivable: Arne Ness and I had planned 
a weekend at his cottage on Kolsaas (the 
mountain where the European NATO 
headquarters is located). We laid in sup¬ 
plies independently of one another, and 
met at the train to Kolsaas, where it turned 
out that one of us had brought a can of 
Russian crabmeat, together with a tin of 
caviar from that same excellent land. 

“Now weTl only eat between meals!,” 
said Ness. After awhile he became thought¬ 
ful: “Do you have white wine?,” he said. It 
turned out that I hadn’t thought of that; I 
may have assumed that he was bringing it. 
Each of us had counted on the other one 
thinking of that sort of thing. I mention 
this because it shows how innocent we 
both are, but also because the lack of a 
glass of wine to go with the caviar was the 
reason for what happened afterward. 

Machine Gims. Barbed Wire 

“They must have wine at NATO,” Ness 
asserted. “We’ll go there and borrow a 
bottle. Where there are Americans, there 
is also strong drink.” 

We got off the train at Kolsaas and 
trudged up the broad road which leads to 
NATO. The entrance was imposing: It 
glittered with steel, with helmets and bayo¬ 
nets. Machine guns. Barbed wire. Enor¬ 
mous searchlights. Behind the closed iron 
gate stood the guards. 

“I don’t think they like us,” I said. 
“We’ll never get in.” “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way!” replied Ness. “You 
can talk to them first.” 

I gulped and went all the way up to the 
cage. I assumed my very strictest officer 
face—manly, but friendly and genial. I 
chose the first English-sounding name 
which occurred to me. The banana firm 
Fyffes. “Evening, boyz!” I said. “I’m here 
for a conference with Mr. Fyffes.” At the 


The sentries were impressed by my 
military exterior. The gate opened imme¬ 
diately, and Arne Ness and I strode in 
while the guards saluted. We gave friendly 
(but distant!) nods, and saluted them, each 
with our index finger against his temple. 
“The telephone is in the guardroom,” said 
one of the sentries, and we betook our¬ 
selves thither. 

“How’s the Grub?” 

Inside the guardroom sat most of the 
armed personnel. Ness clapped a couple 
of them on the shoulder in a fatherly fash¬ 
ion and with military tenderness. He spoke 
kindly: “Hey, boyz! How’s the grub, then? 
Ya like it here?” With the objectivity of a 
basic researcher he began a discussion of 
the technique of attacking with bayonets. 
They had an awful lot of weapons on 
them. 

Me, I went to the telephone and called 
the switchboard, and asked them to con¬ 
nect me with Mr. Fyffes. At the switch¬ 
board nobody knew where the old boy 
Fyffes was at the moment. There was even 
doubt as to whether anyone had seen him 
for awhile. I asked them not to give up, but 
to go on looking for him, since it was a 
very important call. They didn’t find him. 
I said loudly that I would then have to find 
him myself — whereupon I hung up. 

We bade farewell to the armed forces 
and went on—to the next bastion. There, 
Ness did the talking. It was a new, ar¬ 
mored barrier with new and awe-inspiring 
sentries. Ness took off his rucksack and 
held it out: “Whadya charge to check things 
here, boyz?” He handed them the ruck¬ 
sack, smiling, but with dignity. It struck 
me how much he, in fact, resembled a 
high-ranking officer in mufti. 

The guards smiled with pleasure at our 
speaking to them so casually and demo¬ 
cratically. I underscored the fraterniza¬ 
tion by taking off my own rucksack as 
well. The steel gate opened amid the flash 
of bayonets. Under taut and trusting sa¬ 
lutes we sauntered in. Our rucksacks we 
sat down inside. “Take good care of them!” 
continued Ness; “Nobody knows who may 
be roaming around here!” 
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around us, aside from the places which 
were lit by bright searchlights. We went 
in. We had only to follow the road; then 
we came to the third and last barrier. It was 
less imposing than the previous ones. It 
was my turn now. Wholly at random I 
chose something which I felt might work 
in the situation. “I’m sorry, boyz, but I’ve 
forgotten the passes. You can get them 
later.” I smiled broadly, but politely, just 
in case there were no such things as passes. 
In that event, my mention of them could be 
taken as a soldiers’ in-group joke. 

There were no problems. The guards 
were kind and opened politely for us. They 
saluted nicely. And, it may be appropriate 
in this connection to add that one cannot 


“We only wanted a bottle of wine,” said 
Professor Ness. “Please fetch the com¬ 
manding officer of this place. The com¬ 
mandant. II commandante! ” The man was 
fetched, and it happened very fast. As if to 
a bayonet attack, il commandante came 
storming down the stairs. “How did you 
get in here?” he yelled. ‘*Per pedes, ” re¬ 
plied Ness; “on foot.” 

“How did you get in?” 

I don’t know who or what il com¬ 
mandante was, but he was quite certainly 
higher than a sergeant. His uniform was 
imposing, and on his sleeve or chest he 
bore a lovely badge portraying a Viking 
ship. Perhaps he was a general or some 


“We came to get a bottle of 
wine, that’s alL” 


complain of lack of courtesy in the junior 
workers within NATO in Norway. It was 
among the people managing the hotel that 
we first met with mistrust and resistance. 

We were now up to the main building, 
and it was dark and cozy. We could have 
laid a dozen bombs along the walls, care¬ 
fully lit their fuses, and then gone our way. 
But we didn’t think of that. Instead we 
went to the main entrance, opened the 
door and went into the vestibule. There 
stood a porter to take uniform coats and 
other things. He was a civilian. He looked 
at us, and something happened in him. He 
was thinking. 

Discovered and Unmasked 

“Excuse me,” he said, “what in the 
world are you doing here?” “We just are 
here,” I said. We smiled. But he didn’t 
smile back. He looked coldly at us. There 
was no doubt what had happened: We 
were discovered and unmasked. We had 
forced quantities of armed troops and sen¬ 
tries, we had outwitted an ingenious alarm 
and security system, but now here we 
stood before a nonuniformed porter. What 
machine guns and barbed wire couldn’t 
do, this miserable civilian from the hotel 


such. “How did you get in?” he repeated, 
in a rather loud voice. “We just walked 
in,” I replied. But Ness cut me off. “Ex¬ 
cuse me,” he said, pointing to the Viking 
ship, “it’s possible that we’ve come to the 
wrong place. We were going to NATO, 
but perhaps this is the nautical branch. I 
mean the Navy, of course, not the Mer¬ 
chant Marine.” 

For a while, the two gentlemen stood 
looking at each other. It was a most im¬ 
pressive sight: military power confront¬ 
ing professorial authority. “Do you mean 
that you simply walked in through the 
gates?” asked the general doubtfully. “Of 
course!” replied Ness. “How else could 
we have come here? Have you seen all that 
barbed wire out there? Not even to men¬ 
tion the machine guns and bayonets.” 

“What is your name?” said the major- 
general. “Arne Ness, professor of philoso¬ 
phy at the University of Oslo.” The gen¬ 
eralissimo now turned to me: “And yours?” 
“Jens Bjorneboe. I write a bit for the news¬ 
papers and such now and then.” 

Some kind of transformation took place 
with the generalissimo. He smiled, but the 
Continued on page 27 
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I t’s been two weeks now since the morn¬ 
ing when I awoke before dawn to join 
the blockade that shut down the open¬ 
ing meeting of the WTO. 

Since getting out of Jail, I’ve been read¬ 
ing the media coverage and trying to make 
sense out of the divergence between what 
I know happened and what has been re¬ 
ported. 

For once in a political protest, when we 
chanted ‘The.whole world is watching,!” 
we were telling the truth. I’ve never seen 
so much media attention on a political 
action. However, most of what has been 
written is so inaccurate that I can’t decide 
if the reporters in question should be 
charged with conspiracy or simply incom¬ 
petence. 

The reports have pontificated endlessly 
about a few broken windows, and mostly 
ignored the Direct Action Network, the 
group that successfully organized the non¬ 
violent direct action that ultimately in¬ 
volved thousands of people. The true story 


do. Here are some of the key aspects of our 
model of organizing: 

Training and Preparation 

In the weeks and days before the block¬ 
ade, thousands of people were given non¬ 
violence training—a three hour course 
combining the history and philosophy of 
nonviolence with real life practice through 
role plays in staying calm in tense situa¬ 
tions, using nonviolent tactics, respond¬ 
ing to brutality, and making decisions to¬ 
gether. Thousands also went through a 
second-level training in Jail preparation, 
solidarity strategies and tactics and legal 
aspects. 

There were first aid trainings, trainings 
in blockade tactics, street theater, meeting 
facilitation, and other skills. While many 
more thousands of people took part in the 
blockade who had not attended any of 
these trainings, a nucleus of groups ex¬ 
isted who were prepared to face police 
brutality and could provide a core of resis- 


others simply prepared to link arms and 
nonviolently block delegates. Within each 
group, there were generally some people 
prepared to risk arrest and others who 
would be their support people in Jail, as 
well as a first aid person. 

Affinity groups were organized into 
clusters. The area around the Convention 
Center was broken down into thirteen sec¬ 
tions, and affinity groups and clusters com¬ 
mitted to hold particular sections. As well, 
some groups were “flying groups”—free 
to move to wherever they were most 
needed. All of this was coordinated at 
Spokescouncil meetings, where Affinity 
Groups each sent a representative who 
was empowered to speak for the group. 

In practice, this form of organization 
meant that groups could move and react 
with great flexibility during the blockade. 
If a call went out for more people at a 
certain location, an affinity group could 
assess the numbers holding the line where 
they were and choose whether or not to 


to be heard and that stresses respect for 
minority opinions. Consensus was part of 
the nonviolence and Jail trainings and we 
made a small attempt to also offer some 
special training in meeting facilitation. 
We did not interpret consensus to mean 
unanimity. 

The only mandatory agreement was to 
act within the nonviolent guidelines. Be¬ 
yond that, the DAN organizers set a tone 
that valued autonomy and freedom over 
conformity, and stressed coordination 
rather than pressure to conform. 

Vision and Spirit 

The action included art, dance, cel¬ 
ebration, song, ritual and magic. It was 
more than a protest; it was an uprising of 
a vision of true abundance, a celebration 
of life and creativity and connection, that 
remained Joyful in the face of brutality 
and brought alive the creative forces that 
can truly counter those of injustice and 
control. 


In Seattle, training and 
organization ciosed the 
streets and gives a 
guide for future actions 

How We 
Really 
Shut down 
the WTO 
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charged with conspiracy or simply incom¬ 
petence. 

The reports have pontificated endlessly 
about a few broken windows, and mostly 
ignored the Direct Action Network, the 
group that successfully organized the non¬ 
violent direct action that ultimately in¬ 
volved thousands of people. The true story 


There were first aid trainings, trainings 
in blockade tactics, street theater, meeting 
facilitation, and other skills. While many 
more thousands of people took part in the 
blockade who had not attended any of 
these trainings, a nucleus of groups ex¬ 
isted who were prepared to face police 
brutality and could provide a core of resis- 
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was empowered to speak for the group. 

In practice, this form of organization 
meant that groups could move and react 
with great flexibility during the blockade. 
If a call went out for more people at a 
certain location, an affinity group could 
assess the numbers holding the line where 
they were and choose whether or not to 


ebration, song, ritual and magic. It was 
more than a protest; it was an uprising of 
a vision of true abundance, a celebration 
of life and creativity and connection, that 
remained joyful in the face of brutality 
and brought alive the creative forces that 
can truly counter those of injustice and 
control. 


In Seattle, training and 
organization closed the 
streets and gives a 
guide for future actions 
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of what made the action a success is not 
being told. 

The police, in defending their brutal 
and stupid mishandling of the situation, 
have said they were “not prepared for the 
violence.” In reality, they were unpre¬ 
pared for the nonviolence and the num¬ 
bers and commitment of the nonviolent 
activists—even though the blockade was 
organized in open, public meetings and 
there was nothing secret about our strat¬ 
egy. My suspicion is that our model of 
organization and decision making was so 
foreign to their picture of what constitutes 
leadership that they literally could not see 
what was going on in front of them. 

When authoritarians think about lead- 


tance and strength. In jail, I saw many 
situations that played out just like the role 
plays. Activists were able to protect mem¬ 
bers of their group from being singled out 
or removed by using tactics introduced in 
the trainings. The solidarity tactics we had 
prepared became a real block to the func¬ 
tioning of the system. 

Common Agreements: 

Each participant in the action was asked 
to agree to the nonviolence guidelines: To 
refrain from violence, physical or verbal; 
not to carry weapons, not to bring or use 
illegal drugs or alcohol, and not to destroy 
property. We were asked to agree only for 
the purpose of the November 30 action— 


move. When faced with tear gas, pepper 
spray, rubber bullets and horses, groups 
and individuals could assess their own 
ability to withstand the brutality. 

As a result, blockade lines held in the 
face of incredible police violence. When 
one group of people was finally swept 
away by gas and clubs, another would 
move in to take their place. Yet there was 
also room for those of us in the middle- 
aged, bad lungs/bad backs affinity group 
to hold lines in areas that were relatively 
peaceful, to interact and dialogue with the 
delegates we turned back, and to support 
the labor march that brought tens of thou¬ 
sands through the area at midday. 


Many people brought the strength of 
their personal spiritual practice to the ac¬ 
tion. I saw Buddhists turn away angry 
delegates with loving kindness. We 
Witches led rituals before the action and 
in jail, and called on the elements of na¬ 
ture to sustain us. 

We found the spirit to sing in our cells, 
to dance a spiral dance in the holding cell, 
to laugh at the hundred petty humiliations 
the jail inflicts, to comfort each other and 
listen to each other in tense moments, to 
use our time together to continue teaching 
and organizing and envisioning the flour¬ 
ishing of this movement. For me, it was 
one of the most profound spiritual experi- 
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of what made the action a success is not 
being told. 

The police, in defending their brutal 
and stupid mishandling of the situation, 
have said they were “not prepared for the 
violence.” In reality, they were unpre¬ 
pared for the nonviolence and the num¬ 
bers and commitment of the nonviolent 
activists—even though the blockade was 
organized in open, public meetings and 
there was nothing secret about our strat¬ 
egy. My suspicion is that our model of 
organization and decision making was so 
foreign to their picture of what constitutes 
leadership that they literally could not see 
what was going on in front of them. 

When authoritarians think about lead¬ 
ership, the picture in their minds is of one 
person, usually a guy, or a small group 
standing up and telling other people what 
to do. Power is centralized and requires 
obedience. 

In contrast, our model of power was 
decentralized, and leadership was invested 
in the group as a whole. People were 
empowered to make their own decisions, 
and the centralized structures were for 
coordination, not control. As a result, we 
had great flexibility and resilience, and 
many people were inspired to acts of cour¬ 
age they could never have been ordered to 


tance and strength. In jail, I saw many 
situations that played out just like the role 
plays. Activists were able to protect mem¬ 
bers of their group from being singled out 
or removed by using tactics introduced in 
the trainings. The solidarity tactics we had 
prepared became a real block to the func¬ 
tioning of the system. 

Common Agreements: 

Each participant in the action was asked 
to agree to the nonviolence guidelines: To 
refrain from violence, physical or verbal; 
not to carry weapons, not to bring or use 
illegal drugs or alcohol, and not to destroy 
property. We were asked to agree only for 
the purpose of the November 30 action— 
not to sign on to any of these as a life 
philosophy, and the group acknowledged 
that there is much diversity of opinion 
around some of these guidelines. 

Affinity Groups 

The participants in the action were or¬ 
ganized into small groups called Affinity 
Groups. Each group was empowered to 
make its own decisions around how it 
would participate in the blockade. There 
were groups doing street theater, others 
preparing to lock themselves to structures, 
groups with banners and giant puppets. 
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move. When faced with tear gas, pepper 
spray, rubber bullets and horses, groups 
and individuals could assess their own 
ability to withstand the brutality. 

As a result, blockade lines held in the 
face of incredible police violence. When 
one group of people was finally swept 
away by gas and clubs, another would 
move in to take their place. Yet there was 
also room for those of us in the middle- 
aged, bad lungs/bad backs affinity group 
to hold lines in areas that were relatively 
peaceful, to interact and dialogue with the 
delegates we turned back, and to support 
the labor march that brought tens of thou¬ 
sands through the area at midday. 

No centralized leader could have coor¬ 
dinated the scene in the midst of the chaos, 
and none was needed—the organic, au¬ 
tonomous organization we had proved far 
more powerful and effective. No authori¬ 
tarian figure could have compelled people 
to hold a blockade line while being tear 
gassed—but empowered people free to 
make their own decisions chose to do that. 

Consensus decision making: 

The affinity groups, clusters, 
spokescouncils and working groups in¬ 
volved with DAN made decisions by con¬ 
sensus—a process that allows every voice 


Many people brought the strength of 
their personal spiritual practice to the ac¬ 
tion. I saw Buddhists turn away angry 
delegates with loving kindness. We 
Witches led rituals before the action and 
in jail, and called on the elements of na¬ 
ture to sustain us. 

We found the spirit to sing in our cells, 
to dance a spiral dance in the holding cell, 
to laugh at the hundred petty humiliations 
the jail inflicts, to comfort each other and 
listen to each other in tense moments, to 
use our time together to continue teaching 
and organizing and envisioning the flour¬ 
ishing of this movement. For me, it was 
one of the most profound spiritual experi¬ 
ences of my life. 

Seattle was only a beginning. We have 
before us the task of building a global 
movement to overthrow corporate control 
and create a new economy based on fair¬ 
ness and justice, on a sound ecology and a 
healthy environment, one that protects 
human rights and serves freedom. 

The Direct Action Network needs help 
to cover expenses and legal fees which are 
still mounting up. Please show your sup¬ 
port! Checks can be made to Cascadia Art 
and Revolution and sent to DAN at PO 
Box 95113, Seattle, WA 98145. 
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“Trashing had no positive effects” 

On 

Trashing & 
Movement 
Building 

By Michael Albert 

T his is a response to a post-Seattle de¬ 
bate troubling many folks regarding 
movement tactics. 

As a preface, it goes without saying, I 
hope, that we all understand that as far as 
violence is concerned, the violent parties 
in Seattle were first and foremost the Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S., his entourage, the other 
major heads of state, the leadership of the 
WTO, etc. Poverty-inducing violence im¬ 
posed with a pen trumps a brick breaking 
a window every time—not to mention that 
the former is to defend and enlarge injus¬ 
tice, while the latter is to fight it. 

For that matter, in the streets of Seattle, 
mass media coverage aside, in a large 
public discussion for all statistical or moral 
purposes the only physical violence was 
that perpetrated by police and national 
guard at the behest of the state. Pepper 
gas, rubber bullets, and truncheons all 
directed at citizens attempted to dissent 
from vile economic agendas trump broken 
windows every time on any violence meter, 
much less on one that accounts for moti¬ 
vations. 

Debate about movement tactics arises 


publicly therefore overwhelmingly be¬ 
cause of a manipulative and distorting 
mass media. The issue of movement tac¬ 
tics as it arises inside social movements, 
however, gains attention because of po¬ 
tential implications on future attitudes of 
activists toward trashing, property dam¬ 
age, civil disobedience, and other pos¬ 
sible demonstration tactics as well as par¬ 
ticipation in demonstrations. 

Any useful discussion of movement 
tactics must be about their efficacy for 
movement building, winning short-term 
demands, and laying a basis for winning 
longer term aims. Assessing tactics means 
evaluating how they cause a movement to 
grow or decline and whether they enlarge 
or diminish immediate chances to win 
some goal. 

”1 have been involved in demonstrations 
in which trashing grew organically from 
the event’s logic and intentions—for ex¬ 
ample, clearly enunciated assaults on par¬ 
ticular draft boards or ROTC buildings 
(during the anti-Vietnam war era). I have 
also been in demonstrations where trash¬ 
ing was counter-productive and irrespon¬ 
sible—for example endangering innocent 
folks and diluting the message and soli¬ 
darity of the event. Which was true in 
Seattle? 

Seattle was a massive event and those 
who tirelessly organized it were commit¬ 
ted to legal marches and rallies and also to 
illegal but non-violent civil disobedience. 
Upwards of 70,000people attended. In the 
first days success was overwhelming and 
mutually respectful ties developed between 
usually fragmented constituencies, (turtles 
and Teamsters, Lesbian Avengers and steel 
workers). 

The prospect that civil disobedience 
would grow was extremely exciting and 
optimism was contagious. Movement par¬ 
ticipation was climbing and, amazingly, 
the official WTO gathering was already 
thoroughly disrupted. 
The police began to 
employ gas, clubs, and 
rubber bullets. At this 
point, the highly orga¬ 
nized trashers broke off 
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In the rain at the Seattle protests. 

“Consensus is a tricky issue.” 

The 

Tyranny 

of 


had boycotted those 
meet; igs took it upon 
themselves to break that 
solidarity. . . 

“We think it was to¬ 
tally unfair for a small, 
unrepresentative group 
to use a massive, peace¬ 
ful protest as a venue 
for destructive actions 
that went against the 
wishes of the vast ma¬ 
jority of protesters. 
are far less concerned 
about the glass that they 
broke than about the 
sense of collective unity 
that they attempted, but 
failed, to shatter [my 
emphasis].” 

Translated into ordi¬ 
nary language, it is the 
tyranny of the majority 
that Medea represents. 
I no longer think that 
Medea (and others of 
the Direct Action Net¬ 
work) just don’t get it. I 
think they are (uncon¬ 
sciously) authoritarian, 
hiding behind a mythi¬ 
cal majority, which they 
have manufactured. 
This is mainstream U.S. 
politics crystalized, and 
not what I want to see 
for the movement or for 
a future society. 

I agree with Medea, it is not about 
breaking windows—look at Medea’s ex¬ 
amples of approved criminal acts: The 
Boston Tea Party [!]; Zapatistas in their 
1994 uprising “destroying army posts and 
other symbols of a repressive state;” mem¬ 
bers of the U.S. religious community de¬ 
stroying weapons of mass destruction; for¬ 
est activists destroying engines of bull¬ 
dozers. Medea rationalizes that “what these 
acts have in common is that they were the 
result of a long process of working with 
and gaining the support of the affected 
community. This was not the case in Se- 
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bate troubling many folks regarding 
movement tactics. 

As a preface, it goes without saying, I 
hope, that we all understand that as far as 
violence is concerned, the violent parties 
in Seattle were first and foremost the Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S., his entourage, the other 
major heads of state, the leadership of the 
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posed with a pen trumps a brick breaking 
a window every time—not to mention that 
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grow or decline and whether they enlarge 
or diminish immediate chances to win 
some goal. 

I have been involved in demonstrations 
in which trashing grew organically from 
the event’s logic and intentions—for ex¬ 
ample, clearly enunciated assaults on par¬ 
ticular draft boards or ROTC buildings 
(during the anti-Vietnam war era). I have 
also been in demonstrations where trash¬ 
ing was counter-productive and irrespon¬ 
sible—for example endangering innocent 
folks and diluting the message and soli¬ 
darity of the event. Which was true in 
Seattle? 

Seattle was a massive event and those 
who tirelessly organized it were commit¬ 
ted to legal marches and rallies and also to 
illegal but non-violent civil disobedience. 
Upwards of 70,000people attended. In the 
first days success was overwhelming and 
mutually respectful ties developed between 
usually fragmented constituencies, (turtles 
and Teamsters, Lesbian Avengers and steel 
workers). 

The prospect that civil disobedience 
would grow was extremely exciting and 
optimism was contagious. Movement par¬ 
ticipation was climbing and, amazingly, 
the official WTO gathering was already 
thoroughly disrupted. 
The police began to 
employ gas, clubs, and 
rubber bullets. At this 
point, the highly orga¬ 
nized trashers broke off 
and attacked windows. 
Afterwards they cel¬ 
ebrated that due to their 
mobility and organiza¬ 
tion none was arrested 
or harmed. 

I remember all too 
vividly some sixties 
demonstrations in 
which over-eager dis¬ 
senters would taunt and 
otherwise provoke po¬ 
lice and then disappear, 
leaving others, often 
utterly unprepared 
families, to bear the 
brunt of the response. I 
was always far more 
impressed with the 
courage of knowing 





In the rain at the Seattle protests. 

“Consensus is a tricky issue.” 

The 

Tyranny 

of 

Democracy 

by Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 

C heck out the December 15,1999, San 
Francisco Bay Guardian (www. 
sfbg.com). Page 13 is devoted to a 
debate regarding property destruction in Se¬ 
attle. 

Medea Benjamin of Global Exchange, 
one of the organizations that formed the 
Direct Action Network, finally clarifies 
her position (along with a welcome apol¬ 
ogy for statements she made regarding 
calling the police on black bloc activists). 


nroKc man anoui me 
sense of collective unity 
that they attempted, but 
failed, to shatter [my 
emphasis].” 

Translated into ordi¬ 
nary language, it is the 
tyranny of the majority 
that Medea represents. 
I no longer think that 
Medea (and others of 
the Direct Action Net¬ 
work) just don’t get it. I 
think they are (uncon¬ 
sciously) authoritarian, 
hiding behind a mythi¬ 
cal majority, which they 
have manufactured. 
This is mainstream U.S. 
politics crystalized, and 
not what I want to see 
for the movement or for 
a future society. 

I agree with Medea, it is not about 
breaking windows—look at Medea’s ex¬ 
amples of approved criminal acts: The 
Boston Tea Party [!]; Zapatistas in their 
1994 uprising “destroying army posts and 
other symbols of a repressive state;” mem¬ 
bers of the U.S. religious community de¬ 
stroying weapons of mass destruction; for¬ 
est activists destroying engines of bull¬ 
dozers. Medea rationalizes that “what these 
acts have in common is that they were the 
result of a long process of working with 
and gaining the support of the affected 
community. This was not the case in Se¬ 
attle.” 

She does not mention that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the several hundred corporate 
smashers are from the Pacific Northwest, 
mostly from Seattle. Could it be that they 
did not simply accept the “democractic” 
decisions of the smart California organi¬ 
zations that invaded their community to 
call the shots? 

I personally experienced and was 
troubled by the tyranny of democracy in 
the anti-Vietnam war movement; Students 
for a Democratic Society; the women’s 
liberation movement; the American In¬ 
dian Movement; the Central American 
solidarity movement. And, as an histo¬ 
rian, I have studied past movements where 
this tyranny reared its ugly head, includ¬ 
ing the very founding of the United States 
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guard at the behest of the state. Pepper 
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much less on one that accounts for moti¬ 
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first days success was overwhelming and 
mutually respectful ties developed between 
usually fragmented constituencies, (turtles 
and Teamsters, Lesbian Avengers and steel 
workers). 

The prospect that civil disobedience 
would grow was extremely exciting and 
optimism was contagious. Movement par¬ 
ticipation was climbing and, amazingly, 
the official WTO gathering was already 
thoroughly disrupted. 
The police began to 
employ gas, clubs, and 
rubber bullets. At this 
point, the highly orga¬ 
nized trashers broke off 
and attacked windows. 
Afterwards they cel¬ 
ebrated that due to their 
mobility and organiza¬ 
tion none was arrested 
or harmed. 

I remember all too 
vividly some sixties 
demonstrations in 
which over-eager dis¬ 
senters would taunt and 
otherwise provoke po¬ 
lice and then disappear, 
leaving others, often 
utterly unprepared 
families, to bear the 
brunt of the response. I 
was always far more 
impressed with the 
courage of knowing 
folks who could easily 
see what was coming 
and escape if they 
wished to, but who in¬ 
stead used their talents 
to help protect their less 
well prepared co-dem¬ 
onstrators, then with 
the self preservation 
instincts of those who 
brought down repres¬ 
sion and then fled the 
scene. 

Continued on p.l5 
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In the rain at the Seattle protests. 

“Consensus is a tricky issue.” 

The 

Tyranny 

of 

Democracy 

by Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 

C heck out the December 15,1999, San 
Francisco Bay Guardian (www. 
sfbg.com). Page 13 is devoted to a 
debate regarding property destruction in Se¬ 
attle. 

Medea Benjamin of Global Exchange, 
one of the organizations that formed the 
Direct Action Network, finally clarifies 
her position (along with a welcome apol¬ 
ogy for statements she made regarding 
calling the police on black bloc activists). 

Medea states her position (and using 
the pronoun w, presumably the position 
of the Direct Action Network) clearly: 

“The nonviolent part of the WTO pro¬ 
test was the culmination of a complex 
process of coalition building by organiza¬ 
tions that did not initially know or trust 
each other. We finally agreed, through a 
collective and democratic process, that 
the banner that united the scores of orga¬ 
nizations and thousands of individuals was 
a strict commitment to nonviolence, de¬ 
fined to include no property destruction. 
After that collaborative and democratic 
process, a small number of protesters who 


for the movement or for 
a future society. 

I agree with Medea, it is not about 
breaking windows—look at Medea’s ex¬ 
amples of approved criminal acts: The 
Boston Tea Party [!]; Zapatistas in their 
1994 uprising “destroying army posts and 
other symbols of a repressive state;” mem¬ 
bers of the U.S. religious community de¬ 
stroying weapons of mass destruction; for¬ 
est activists destroying engines of bull¬ 
dozers. Medea rationalizes that “what these 
acts have in common is that they were the 
result of a long process of working with 
and gaining the support of the affected 
community. This was not the case in Se¬ 
attle.” 

She does not mention that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the several hundred corporate 
smashers are from the Pacific Northwest, 
mostly from Seattle. Could it be that they 
did not simply accept the “democractic” 
decisions of the smart California organi¬ 
zations that invaded their community to 
call the shots? 

I personally experienced and was 
troubled by the tyranny of democracy in 
the anti-Vietnam war movement; Students 
for a Democratic Society; the women’s 
liberation movement; the American In¬ 
dian Movement; the Central American 
solidarity movement. And, as an histo¬ 
rian, I have studied past movements where 
this tyranny reared its ugly head, includ¬ 
ing the very founding of the United States 
of America, in which “democracy” was a 
process of genocide and exclusion. 

Consensus is a tricky issue. What the 
democracy tyrants have to realize is that 
consensus means including everyone with 
common goals, not majority rule. There¬ 
fore, it is incumbunt upon the majority to 
support the minority if that achieves con¬ 
sensus. 

Knowing full well that the black bloc 
anarchists planned actions against par¬ 
ticular corporate targets in Seattle, the 
Direct Action Network should have in¬ 
cluded that inevitable reality into their 
consensus and agreed to respond. 
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Is Destruction of 
Private Property 
Violence? 

A coiv>tv>an»^ae froM ooe lectjorj of 
f>(ac(( ^loc of »o SeaHle 


7. “They just want i - . ; ” This is 

pretty absurd, and it conf er* nly ignores 
the eagerness of “peace poli.v ' to fight us. 
Of all the groups engaging in direct ac¬ 
tion, the black bloc was perliaps the least 
interested in engaging the authorities and 
we certainly had no intere^': in fighting 
with other anti-WTO activists (despite 
some rather strong disagreements over 
tactics). 

8. “They are a chaotic, disorganized 
and opportunistic mob.” While many of us 
could spend days arguing over what “cha¬ 
otic” means, we were certainly not disor¬ 
ganized. The organization may have been 
fluid and dynamic, but it was tight. As for 
the charge of opportunism, it would be 
hard to imagine who of the thousands in 
attendance didn't take advantage of the 
opportunity created in Seattle to advance 
their agenda. The question becomes, then, 
whether or not we helped create that op¬ 
portunity and most of us certainly did 
(which leads us to the next myth): 

9. “They don’t know the issues” or 
“they aren’t activists who’ve been work¬ 
ing on this.” While we may not be profes- 


The Black Bloc marching past an 
already trashed Starbucks store. 

—photo/Mai Anger 

by ACME Collective 

O n November 30, several groups of 
individuals in black bloc attacked 
various corporate targets in down¬ 
town Seattle. Among them were (to name 
just a few): 


way by a vulnerable and 
significant storefront and 
that way by the sight of a 
police formation. 

Unlike the vast major¬ 
ity of activists who were 
pepper-sprayed, tear- 
gassed and shot at with 
rubber bullets on several 
occasions, most of our sec- 
n of the black bloc es¬ 
caped serious injury by 
remaining constantly in 
motion and avoiding en¬ 
gagement with the police. 
We buddied up, kept tight 
and watched each others’ 
backs. Those attacked by 
'• • federal thugs were un-ar- 
rested by quick-thinking and organized 
member^of the black bloc. 

The Peace Police 

Unfortunately, the presence and per¬ 
sistence of “peace police” was quite dis¬ 
turbing. On at least six separate occasions, 
so-called “non- violent” activists physi¬ 
cally attacked individuals who targeted 
corporate property. Some even went so far 


chists from Eugene, we hail from all over 
the United States, including Seattle. In 
any case, most of us are familiar with local 
issues in Seattle. 

2. “They are all followers of John Zer- 
zan.” A lot of rumors have been circulat¬ 
ing that we are followers of John Zerzan, 
an anarcho-primitivist author from Eu¬ 
gene who advocates property destruction. 
While some of us may appreciate his writ¬ 
ings and analyses, he is in no sense our 
leader, directly, indirectly, philosophically 
or otherwise. 

3. “The mass public squat is the head¬ 
quarters of the anarchists who destroyed 
property on November 30th.” In reality, 
most of the people in the “Autonomous 
Zone” squat are residents of Seattle who 
have spent most of their time since its 
op^^ing on the* 28th in the squat. While 
they may know of one another, the two 
groups are not co-extensi ve and in no case 
could the squat be considered the head¬ 
quarters of people who destroyed prop¬ 
erty. 

4. “They escalated situations on fhe 
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The Black Bloc marching past an 
already trashed Starbucks store. 
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way by a vulnerable and 
significant storefront and 
that way by the sight of a 
police formation. 

Unlike the vast major¬ 
ity of activists who were 
pepper-sprayed, tear- 
gassed and shot at with 
rubber bullets on several 
occasions, most of our sec¬ 
tion of the black bloc es¬ 
caped serious injury by 
remaining constantly in 
motion and avoiding en¬ 
gagement with the police. 
We buddied up, kept tight 
and watched each others’ 
backs. Those attacked by 
^ federal thugs were un-ar- 
rested by quick-thinking and organized 
members of the black bloc. 


by ACME Collective 


O n November 30, several groups of 
individuals in black bloc attacked 
various corporate targets in down¬ 
town Seattle. Among them were (to name 
just a few): 

Fidelity Investment (major investor in 
Occidental Petroleum, the bane of the U’ wa 
tribe in Colombia), Bank of America, US 
Bancorp, Key Bank and Washington Mu¬ 
tual Bank (financial institutions key in the 
expansion of corporate repression). Old 
Navy, Banana Republic and the GAP (as 
Fisher family businesses, rapers of North¬ 
west forest lands and sweatshop laborers). 

NikeTown and Levi’s (overpriced prod¬ 
ucts made in sweatshops), McDonald’s 
(slave-wage, fast-food peddlers respon¬ 
sible for destruction of tropical rain for¬ 
ests for grazing land and slaughter of ani¬ 
mals), Starbucks (peddlers of an addictive 
substance whose products are harvested at 
below-poverty wages by farmers forced to 
destroy their own forests in the process), 
Warner Bros, (media monopolists), and 
Planet Hollywood (for being Planet Hol- 
Ivwood). 


Response to the Black Bloc 

Response to the black bloc has high¬ 
lighted some of the contradictions of the 
“nonviolent activist” community. Aside 
from the obvious hypocrisy of those who 
engaged in violence against black-clad 
and masked people (many of whom were 
harassed despite the fact they never en¬ 
gaged in property destruction), there is the 


chists from Eugene, we hail from all over 
the United States, including Seattle. In 
any case, most of us are familiar with local 
issues in Seattle. 


2. “They are all followers of John Zer- 
zan.” A lot of rumors have been circulat¬ 
ing that we are followers of John Zerzan, 
an anarcho-primitivist author from Eu¬ 
gene who advocates property destruction. 
While some of us may appreciate his writ¬ 
ings and analyses, he is in no sense our 
leader, directly, indirectly, philosophically 
or otherwise. 


The Peace Police 

Unfortunately, the presence and per¬ 
sistence of “peace police” was quite dis¬ 
turbing. On at least six separate occasions, 
so-called “non- violent” activists physi¬ 
cally attacked individuals who targeted 
corporate property. Some even went so far 
as to stand in front of the NikeTown super 
store and shove the black bloc away. 

Such self-described “peace-keepers” 
posed a much greater threat to individuals 
in the black bloc than the violent uni¬ 
formed “peace-keepers” sanctioned by the 
state (undercover officers even used the 
cover of the activist peace-keepers to am¬ 
bush those who engaged in corporate prop¬ 
erty destruction). 


3. “The mass public squat is the head¬ 
quarters of the anarchists who destroyed 
property on November 30th.” In reality, 
most of the people in the “Autonomous 
Zone” squat, are residents of Seattle who 
have spent most of their time since its 
opening on the 28th in the squat. While 
they may know of one another, the two 
groups are not co-extensive and in no case 
could the squat be considered the head¬ 
quarters of people who destroyed prop¬ 
erty. 


4. “They escalated situations on the 
30th, leading to the tear-gassing of pas¬ 
sive, non-violent protesters.” To answer 
this, we need only note that tear-gassing, 
pepper-spraying and the shooting of rub¬ 
ber bullets all began before the black blocs 
started engaging in property destruction. 

In addition, we must resist the ten¬ 
dency to establish a causal relationship 
between police repression and protest in 
any form, whether it involved property 
destruction or not. The police are charged 
with protecting the interests of the wealthy 
few and blame for the violence cannot be 
placed on those who protest those inter¬ 
ests. 
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5. Conversely: “They acted in response 
to the police repression.” While this might 
be a more positive representation of the 
black bloc, it is nevertheless false. We 


7. “They just want • : This is 

pretty absurd, and it con c - illy ignores 
the eagerness of “peace p ; I to fight us. 
Of all the groups engagin, . : direct ac¬ 
tion, the black bloc was perhaps the least 
interested in engaging the authorities and 
we certainly had no intere:: in fighting 
with other anti-WTO activists (despite 
some rather strong disagreements over 
tactics). 


8. “They are a chaotic, disorganized 
and opportunistic mob.” While many of us 
could spend days arguing over what “cha¬ 
otic” means, we were certainly not disor¬ 
ganized. The organization may have been 
fluid and dynamic, but it was tight. As for 
the charge of opportunism, it would be 
hard to imagine who of the thousands in 
attendance didn't take advantage of the 
opportunity created in Seattle to advance 
their agenda. The question becomes, then, 
whether or not we helped create that op¬ 
portunity and most of us certainly did 
(which leads us to the next myth): 


9. “They don’t know the issues” or 
“they aren’t activists who’ve been work¬ 
ing on this.” While we may not be profes¬ 
sional activists, we’ve all been working 
on this convergence in Seattle for months. 
Some of us did work in our home towns 
and others came to Seattle months in ad¬ 


vance. 

To be sure, we were responsible for 
many hundreds of people who came out on 
the streets on the 30th, only a very small 
minority of which had anything to do with 
the black bloc. 

Most of us have been studying the ef¬ 
fects of the global economy, genetic engi¬ 
neering, resource extraction, transporta¬ 
tion, labor practices, elimination of indig¬ 
enous autonomy, animal rights and human 
rights and we’ve been doing activism on 
these issues for many years. We are nei¬ 
ther ill-informed nor inexperienced. 


10. “Masked anarichists are anti-demo- 










The Black Bloc marching past an 
already trashed Starbucks store. 

-—photo/Mai Anger 

by ACME Collective 

O n November 30, several groups of 
individuals in black bloc attacked 
various corporate targets in down¬ 
town Seattle. Among them were (to name 
just a few): 

Fidelity Investment (major investor in 
Occidental Petroleum, the bane of the U’wa 
tribe in Colombia), Bank of America, US 
Bancorp, Key Bank and Washington Mu¬ 
tual Bank (financial institutions key in the 
expansion of corporate repression). Old 
Navy, Banana Republic and the GAP (as 
Fisher family businesses, rapers of North¬ 
west forest lands and sweatshop laborers). 

NikeTown and Levi’s (overpriced prod¬ 
ucts made in sweatshops), McDonald’s 
(slave-wage, fast-food peddlers respon¬ 
sible for destruction of tropical rain for¬ 
ests for grazing land and slaughter of ani¬ 
mals), Starbucks (peddlers of an addictive 
substance whose products are harvested at 
below-poverty wages by farmers forced to 
destroy their own forests in the process), 
Warner Bros, (media monopolists), and 
Planet Hollywood (for being Planet Hol¬ 
lywood). 

This activity lasted for over five hours 
and involved breaking storefront windows 
and doors and defacing facades. Sling¬ 
shots, newspaper boxes, sledge hammers, 
mallets, crowbars and nail- pullers were 
used to strategically destroy corporate 
property and gain access (one of the three 
targeted Starbucks and NikeTown were 
looted). Eggs filled with glass etching 
solution, paint-balls and spray-paint were 
also used. 

The black bloc was a loosely organized 
cluster of affinity groups and individuals 
who roamed around downtown, pulled this 


icmainiiig consianiiy in 
motion and avoiding en¬ 
gagement with the police. 
We buddied up, kept tight 
and watched each others’ 
backs. Those attacked by 
federal thugs were un-ar- 
rested by quick-thinking and organized 
members of the black bloc. 

The Peace Police 

Unfortunately, the presence and per¬ 
sistence of “peace police” was quite dis¬ 
turbing. On at least six separate occasions, 
so-called “non- violent” activists physi¬ 
cally attacked individuals who targeted 
corporate property. Some even went so far 
as to stand in front of the NikeTown super 
store and shove the black bloc away. 

Such self-described “peace-keepers” 
posed a much greater threat to individuals 
in the black bloc than the violent uni¬ 
formed “peace-keepers” sanctioned by the 
state (undercover officers even used the 
cover of the activist peace-keepers to am¬ 
bush those who engaged in corporate prop¬ 
erty destruction). 

Response to the Black Bloc 

Response to the black bloc has high¬ 
lighted some of the contradictions of the 
“nonviolent activist” community. Aside 
from the obvious hypocrisy of those who 
engaged in violence against black-clad 
and masked people (many of whom were 
harassed despite the fact they never en¬ 
gaged in property destruction), there is the 
racism of privileged activists who can 
afford to ignore the violence perpetrated 
against the bulk of society and the natural 
world in the name of private property 
rights. 

Window-smashing has engaged and 
inspired many of the most oppressed mem¬ 
bers of Seattle’s community more than 
any giant puppets or sea turtle costumes 
ever could (not to disparage the effective¬ 
ness of those tools in other communities). 

10 Myths About the Black Bloc 

1. “They are all a bunch of Eugene 
anarchists.” While a few may be anar- 
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leader, dircclly, iiulircclly, philosophically 
or otherwise. 

3. “The mass public squat is the head¬ 
quarters of the anarchists who destroyed 
property on November 30th.” In reality, 
most of the people in the “Autonomous 
Zone” squat, are residents of Seattle who 
have spent most of their time since its 
ope^iing on the 28th in the squat. While 
they may know of one another, the two 
groups are not co-extensive and in no case 
could the squat be considered the head¬ 
quarters of people who destroyed prop¬ 
erty. 

4. “They escalated situations on Ihe 
30th, leading to the tear-gassing of pas¬ 
sive, non-violent protesters.” To answer 
this, we need only note that tear-gassing, 
pepper-spraying and the shooting of rub¬ 
ber bullets all began before the black blocs 
started engaging in property destruction. 

In addition, we must resist the ten¬ 
dency to establish a causal relationship 
between police repression and protest in 
any form, whether it involved property 
destruction or not. The police are charged 
with protecting the interests of the wealthy 
few and blame for the violence cannot be 
placed on those who protest those inter¬ 
ests. 

5. Conversely: “They acted in response 
to the police repression.” While this might 
be a more positive representation of the 
black bloc, it is nevertheless false. We 
refuse to be misconstrued as a purely reac¬ 
tionary force. While the logic of the black 
bloc may not make sense to some, it is, in 
any case, a pro-active logic. 

6. “They are a bunch of angry adoles¬ 
cent boys.” Aside from the fact that it 
reveals a disturbing ageism and sexism, it 
is false. Property destruction is not merely 
macho rabble-rousing or testosterone¬ 
laden angst release. Nor is it displaced and 
reactionary anger. It is strategically and 
specifically targeted direct action against 
corporate interests. 


anu opportunistic mob. Wnilc many ol us 
could spend days arguing over what “cha¬ 
otic” means, we were certainly not disor¬ 
ganized. The organization may have been 
fluid and dynamic, but it was tight. As for 
the charge of opportunism, it would be 
hard to imagine who of the thousands in 
attendance didn't take advantage of the 
opportunity created in Seattle to advance 
their agenda. The question becomes, then, 
whether or not we helped create that op¬ 
portunity and most of us certainly did 
(which leads us to the next myth): 

9. “They don’t know the issues” or 
“they aren’t activists who’ve been work¬ 
ing on this.” While we may not be profes¬ 
sional activists, we’ve all been working 
on this convergence in Seattle for months. 
Some of us did work in our home towns 
and others came to Seattle months in ad¬ 
vance. 

To be sure, we were responsible for 
many hundreds of people who came out on 
the streets on the 30th, only a very small 
minority of which had anything to do with 
the black bloc. 

Most of us have been studying the ef¬ 
fects of the global economy, genetic engi¬ 
neering, resource extraction, transporta¬ 
tion, labor practices, elimination of indig¬ 
enous autonomy, animal rights and human 
rights and we’ve been doing activism on 
these issues for many years. We are nei¬ 
ther ill-informed nor inexperienced. 

10. “Masked anar jchists are anti-demo- 
cratic and secretive because they hide their 
identities.” Let’s face it (with or without a 
mask)—we aren’t living in a democracy 
right now. If this week has not made it 
plain enough, let us remind you—we are 
living in a police state. People tell us that 
if we really think we’re right, we wouldn’t 
be hiding behind masks. “The truth will 
prevail” is the assertion. While this is a 
fine and noble goal, it does not jive with 
the present reality. 

On the Violence of Private Property 

We contend that property destruction is 

Continued on Page 14 
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H ardly had the tear gas dispersed from 
the streets of downtown Seattle be 
fore an acrid struggle broke out as 
to who should claim the spoils. It’s still rag¬ 
ing. 

On one side the lib-lab pundits, flacks 
for John Sweeney and James Hoffa like 
the Nation s Marc Cooper, Molly Ivins 
and Jim Hightower, middle-of-the road 
greens, Michael Moore, recycled policy 
wonks from the Economic Policy Institute 
and kindred DC think-tanks, Doug 
Tompkins (the former czar of sweatshop- 
made sports clothing who funds the Inter¬ 
national Forum on 
Globalization), 

Medea Benjamin 
(empress of Global 
Exchange). 

On the other 
side: the true heroes 
of the Battle in Se¬ 
attle—the street 
warriors, the 
Ruckus Society, the 
Anarchists, Earth 
Firstiers, the Direct 
Action Media Net¬ 
work (DAMN), 
radical labor mili¬ 
tants such as the 
folks at Jobs With 
Justice, hundreds of 
Longshoremen, 

Steelworkers Elec¬ 
trical Workers and 
Teamsters who dis¬ 
gustedly abandoned 
the respectable, po¬ 
lice sanctioned of¬ 
ficial AFL-CIO pa¬ 
rade and joined the 
street warriors at 
the barricades in 
downtown. 

At issue here is 
the liberals’ craving 
to fortify the quasi-myth of Labor Re¬ 
vived—a “progressive coalition” of John 
Sweeney’s AFL-CIO, Hoffa’s Teamsters, 
mainstream greens—poised and ready to 


thwart the WTO came out a clear winner. 
The Sierra Club achieved many of our 
goals despite the chaos and unfortunate 
violence that occurred in some of the ac¬ 
tions... Some small factions engaged in 
vandalism and provocation, and the police 
sometimes overreacted in kind.” 

The Nation's Marc Cooper announced 
tremulously that “the media focus on a 
few broken store windows should not dis¬ 
tract from the profundity of what has hap¬ 
pened here...” Cooper evoked “a phantas- 
magorical mix of tens of thousands of 
peaceful demonstrators.. . something not 


seen since the sixties, but in [its] totality 
unimaginable even then.” And what is this 
“unimaginable” thing? “The rough out¬ 
lines of the much-sought-after progres- 


man rights of workers were more impor¬ 
tant than making a buck, well, this was 
nothing short of Paul being knocked off 
his horse [he wasn’t] and seeing Jesus [he 
didn’t]! You could almost hear the collec¬ 
tive seething of the hundreds of CEOs 
gathered in Seattle. Their boy Bill—the 
politician they had bought and paid for— 
had betrayed them. You could almost see 
them reaching for their Palm Pilots to look 
up the phone number of the The Jackal.” 

In this blinding curve of balderdash, 
Moore manages to conflate Christ, Clin¬ 
ton, Paul and JFK, truly a grand slam of 


liberal hagiography! 

To concoct the myth of respectable 
triumph in Seattle, divorced from 
dreadlocked and locked-down Earth 


Governmental Organizations, aka NGOs. 
(In foundation-funded political wonkdom 
the acronym “NGO” is used constantly, 
often in conjunction with the phrase “civil 
society,” to evoke nonprofit organizations 
that mediate the public interest with gov¬ 
ernments. Oxfam is an NGO. The Inter¬ 
faith Council is an NGO. World Wildlife 
Fund is an NGO. etc. etc.) Down in the 
basement of the church and indeed rarely 
emerging into the light of day was Jim 
Hightower, the faux-populist icon of Aus¬ 
tin, Radio Nation’s Marc Cooper and other 
communicators. Upstairs were the brief¬ 
ing rooms and 
mock tribunals in 
more or less per¬ 
manent session. 

It’s hard to con¬ 
tinue relating this 
fantasy version of 
history with a 
straight face, be¬ 
cause it’s so di¬ 
vorced from real¬ 
ity, but its official 
finale was the great 
labor march of 
Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 30, when some 
25,000 union 
people rallied un¬ 
der the indulgent 
eyes of the Seattle 
constabulary in an 
old football sta¬ 
dium, to listen to 
John Sweeney, 
James P. Hoffa of 
the Teamsters and 
such labor chief¬ 
tains as Gerald 
McEntee of the 
AFSCME. The di¬ 
vorce of rhetoric 
from reality was 
best represented by 
McEntee who reiterated Carl Oglesby’s 
famous line from the 1960s, “We have to 
name the system.”* 

Unlike Oglesby, who was a genuinely 
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I onipkins (inc former czar of swcaisnop- 
made sports clothing who funds the Inter¬ 
national Forum on 
Globalization), 

Medea Benjamin 
(empress of Global 
Exchange). 

On the other 
side: the true heroes 
of the Battle in Se¬ 
attle—the street 
warriors, the 
Ruckus Society, the 
Anarchists, Earth 
Firstlers, the Direct 
Action Media Net¬ 
work (DAMN), 
radical labor mili¬ 
tants such as the 
folks at Jobs With 
Justice, hundreds of 
Longshoreimen, 

Steelworkers Elec¬ 
trical Workers and 
Teamsters who dis¬ 
gustedly abandoned 
the respectable, po¬ 
lice sanctioned of¬ 
ficial AFL-CIO pa¬ 
rade and Joined the 
street warriors at 
the barricades in 
downtown. 

At issue here is 
the liberals’craving 
to fortify the quasi-myth of Labor Re¬ 
vived—a “progressive coalition” of John 
Sweeney’s AFL-CIO, Hoffa’s Teamsters, 
mainstream greens—poised and ready to 
recapture the soul of the Democratic Party. 
The way they’re spinning it, the collapse 
of the WTO talks in Seattle was a glorious 
triumph for respectable demonstrators, 
achieved despite the pernicious rabble 
smashing window, harassing the police 
and bringing peaceful mainstream protest 
into disrepute. 

Violent Protesters Interviewed 

Listen to Ivins: “Of those 35,000 people, 
fewer than 1,000 misbehaved by trashing 
some local stores. How much more cover¬ 
age do the 1,000 who misbehaved get than 
the 34,000 who didn’t? A. 35 times as 
much? B. 34 times as much? C. Virtually 
all the coverage? You are correct: C is the 


magoncai mix oi lens oi fnoiisancis oi 
peaceful demonstrators. . . something not 


seen since the sixties, but in [its] totality 
unimaginable even then.” And what is this 
“unimaginable” thing? “The rough out¬ 
lines of the much-sought-after progres¬ 
sive coalition—an American version of a 
‘red-green’ alliance.” 

To the fervid imagination of Michael 
Moore the union protests in Seattle had an 
effect on President Bill Clinton akin to 
that exercised by Jesus Christ on St. Paul 
on the Damascus road: 

According to Moore:“He [Clinton] 
completely changed his position [he didn’t] 
and called on all WTO countries to enact 
laws prohibiting trade with nations that 
use children in sweatshops and do not 
honor the rights of all workers to organize 
a union.” Whoa! So, for Clinton to climb 
the Space Needle (or was he chased up it?) 
and then declare [he didn’t] that the hu- 


Moore manages lo coniiale r nnsl, t im 
ton, Paul and JFK, truly a grand slam of 


liberal hagiography! 

To concoct the myth of respectable 
triumph in Seattle, divorced from 
dreadiocked and locked-down Earth 
First!ers, turbulent Ruckusites and kin¬ 
dred canaille, the respectable liberals have 
been torturing the data and the data con¬ 
fessed. 

Here’s how it goes: initial scouting 
parties of liberal policy wonks arrived in 
Seattle over the weekend prior to the WTO 
assembly and embarked on a series of 
sleep-inducing debates and panels, chew¬ 
ing over the minutiae of proposed WTO 
rules and regulations. As originally envis¬ 
aged, these moots were scheduled to last 
all week, until by a process of inexorable 
erosion, like the Colorado river gradually 
cleaving its way through the Navajo sand¬ 
stone to create the Grand Canyon, the 
WTO would be transmuted into a whole- 


fin, Kaciio iNaiion s iviarcL oopcraiui omcr 
communicators. Upstairs were the brief¬ 
ing rooms and 
mock tribunals in 
more or less per¬ 
manent session. 

It’s hard to con¬ 
tinue relating this 
fantasy version of 
history with a 
straight face, be¬ 
cause it’s so di¬ 
vorced -from real¬ 
ity, but its official 
finale was the great 
labor march of 
Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 30, when some 
25,000 union 
people rallied un¬ 
der the indulgent 
eyes of the Seattle 
constabulary in an 
old football sta¬ 
dium, to listen to 
John Sweeney, 
James P. Hoffa of 
the Teamsters and 
such labor chief¬ 
tains as Gerald 
McEntee of the 
AFSCME. The di¬ 
vorce of rhetoric 
from reality was 
best represented by 
McEntee who reiterated Carl Oglesby’s 
famous line from the 1960s, “We have to 
name the sy^stem.”* 

Unlike Oglesby, who was a genuinely 
radical SDS leader, McEntee has been 
among the most fervent of all Big Labor’s 
supporters of Clinton-Gore. 

When the rally was over, Sweeney and 
Hoffa led their thousands towards Down¬ 
town where at that precise moment the 
street warriors were desperately but suc¬ 
cessfully preventing delegates from en¬ 
tering the Convention Center and Para¬ 
mount theater where the opening ceremony 
was scheduled to take place. It was touch 
and go as cops steadily got rougher and the 
tear gas got thicker. Certainly the arrival 
of thousands of labor marchers on the 
scene would have made it much more 
difficult for the cops to gas, beat and shoot 
the activists with wooden dowels and rub- 
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trical Workers and 
Teamsters who dis¬ 
gustedly abandoned 
the respectable, po¬ 
lice sanctioned of¬ 
ficial AFL-CIO pa¬ 
rade and joined the 
street warriors at 
the barricades in 
downtown. 

At issue here is 
the liberals’craving 
to fortify the quasi-myth of Labor Re¬ 
vived—a “progressive coalition” of John 
Sweeney’s AFL-CIO, Hoffa’s Teamsters, 
mainstream greens—poised and ready to 
recapture the soul of the Democratic Party. 
The way they’re spinning it, the collapse 
of the WTO talks in Seattle was a glorious 
triumph for respectable demonstrators, 
achieved despite the pernicious rabble 
smashing window, harassing the police 
and bringing peaceful mainstream protest 
into disrepute. 

Violent Protesters Interviewed 

Listen to Ivins: “Of those 35,000 people, 
fewer than 1,000 misbehaved by trashing 
some local stores. How much more cover¬ 
age do the 1,000 who misbehaved get than 
the 34,000 who didn’t? A. 35 times as 
much? B. 34 times as much? C. Virtually 
all the coverage? You are correct: C is the 
answer. Do the other 34,000 people get 
any coverage? Yes—they are referred to 
as ‘some people concerned about the 
turtles...’ Meanwhile the violent protest¬ 
ers are interviewed on national television, 
identify themselves as anarchists and ex¬ 
plain to us all that owning property is 
wrong and that none of the earth should be 
in private hands.” 

Carl Pope, executive director of the 
Sierra Club, took a similar tack in an 
internal memo to his board of directors: 
“The Sierra Club was completely separate 
from the illegal protest, both violent and 
nonviolent. . .” 

Pope went on to quote Kathleen Casey, 
one of his staffers, to the effect that “The 
new coalition that worked together to 


seen since the sixties, but in [its] totality 
unimaginable even then.” And what is this 
“unimaginable” thing? “The rough out¬ 
lines of the much-sought-after progres¬ 
sive coalition—an American version of a 
‘red-green’ alliance.” 

To the fervid imagination of Michael 
Moore the union protests in Seattle had an 
effect on President Bill Clinton akin to 
that exercised by Jesus Christ on St. Paul 
on the Damascus road: 

According to Moore:“He [Clinton] 
completely changed his position [he didn ’ t] 
and called on all WTO countries to enact 
laws prohibiting trade with nations that 
use children in sweatshops and do not 
honor the rights of all workers to organize 
a union.” Whoa! So, for Clinton to climb 
the Space Needle (or was he chased up it?) 
and then declare [he didn’t] that the hu- 


Aside from the 
baneful conse¬ 
quences of this on- 
ground-collusion 
with the cops, the 
larger political 
agenda of the lib¬ 
erals with their 
m3rth-making is 
far from benign. 


liberal hagiography! 

To concoct the myth of respectable 
triumph in Seattle, divorced from 
dreadlocked and locked-down Earth 
First!ers, turbulent Ruckusites and kin¬ 
dred canaille, the respectable liberals have 
been torturing the data and the data con¬ 
fessed. 

Here’s how it goes: initial scouting 
parties of liberal policy wonks arrived in 
Seattle over the weekend prior to the WTO 
assembly and embarked on a series of 
sleep-inducing debates and panels, chew¬ 
ing over the minutiae of proposed WTO 
rules and regulations. As originally envis¬ 
aged, these moots were scheduled to last 
all week, until by a process of inexorable 
erosion, like the Colorado river gradually 
cleaving its way through the Navajo sand¬ 
stone to create the Grand Canyon, the 
WTO would be transmuted into a whole¬ 
some compact between First World and 
Third, between mighty corporations and 
African peasants, Nike and starving Indo¬ 
nesian workers to the betterment of all. 

Then, the liberal fantasy continues. On 
Monday, battalions of clean-limbed envi¬ 
ronmentalists in their turtle necks and turtle 
costumes moved in disciplined array to a 
[police-approved] rallying spot where they 
were uplifted by the measured words of 
that Lenin of^mainstream greenery, Carl 
Pope. 

Faux-Populist Icon 

After the speechifying, the battalions 
redeployed in the Methodist church on 
Fifth which sheltered the command and 
control center of the progressive Non- 
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old football Sta¬ 
dium, to listen to 
John Sweeney, 
James P. Hoffa of 
the Teamsters and 
such labor chief¬ 
tains as Gerald 
McEntee of the 
AFSCME. The di¬ 
vorce of rhetoric 
from reality was 
best represented by 
McEntee who reiterated Carl Oglesby’s 
famous line from the 1960s, “We have to 
name the sy^stem.”* 

Unlike Oglesby, who was a genuinely 
radical SDS leader, McEntee has been 
among the most fervent of all Big Labor’s 
supporters of Clinton-Gore. 

When the rally was over, Sweeney and 
Hoffa led their thousands towards Down¬ 
town where at that precise moment the 
street warriors were desperately but suc¬ 
cessfully preventing delegates from en¬ 
tering the Convention Center and Para¬ 
mount theater where the opening ceremony 
was scheduled to take place. It was touch 
and go as cops steadily got rougher and the 
tear gas got thicker. Certainly the arrival 
of thousands of labor marchers on the 
scene would have made it much more 
difficult for the cops to gas, beat and shoot 
the activists with wooden dowels and rub¬ 
ber bullets. It would have diminished the 

Continued on page 17 


*Note by Peter Werbe: Cockburn’s his¬ 
tory (probably his memory) is bad here. It 
was SDS president, Paul Potter, at the first 
national march on Washington DCagainst 
the Vietnam war in 1965 who uttered those 
words. In Democracy is in the Streets, 
James Miller’s history of SDS, his account 
of the incident states, ‘“We must name that 
system,’ said Potter, pausing for effect. 
Someone in the crowd yelled, ‘Capitalism.’ 
Others shouted him down.” 

The last sentence refers to the “heck¬ 
ler.” Actually, myself and numerous others 
who were present yelled out the name of 
the system Potter was too timid to label. No 
one shouted us down. 
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JO WHO DID WIN IN JIATTUEI 


Continued from page 16 

hundreds of serious injuries sustained 
by the street warriors. 

The labor marchers approached and 
then. . . their own marshals turned them 
back. A few rebellious steelworkers, long¬ 
shoremen, electrical workers and team¬ 
sters did disobey their leaders, push into 
downtown and join the battle. The main 
march withdrew in respectable good order 
and dispersed peacefully to their hotels, 
where Molly Ivins and the other scriven¬ 
ers began composing their denunciations 
of the anarcho-trashers who had marred 
their great event. 

It would no doubt be polite to treat this 
myth-making as contemptible but harm¬ 
less self-aggrandizement. But real social 
movements for change shouldn’t be built 
on illusions, and the self-aggrandizement 
is far from harmless. Take Medea Ben¬ 
jamin of Global Exchange, an NGO that 
has made its name on the sweatshop issue, 
dickering with Nike over the pay rates and 
factory conditions of its workers in Viet¬ 
nam, Indonesia and China. 

Whatever cachet Benjamin might have 
won by sneaking into a WTO session and 
being arrested and briefly addressing the 
delegates, was swiftly squandered by her 
subsequent deeds, defending Niketown. 
Benjamin and her Global Exchange co¬ 
horts stood on the steps of Niketown and 
sweatshop outlets in downtown Seattle to 
defend the premises against demonstra¬ 
tors. 

As Benjamin herself proudly described 
her shameful conduct to the New York 
Times: “Here we are protecting Nike, 
McDonald’s, the GAP and all the while 
I’m thinking, ‘Where are the police? These 
anarchists should have been arrested.” On 
the Nation website one can find an equally 
disgusting sample of this ass-kissing of 
corporate slave drivers. 

Asked To Arrest Them 

Slcphanic Greenwood excitedly uuoles 


asking for their lawyers. In one case a man 
was stripped naked before being strapped 
into the chair. One woman was stripped 
naked by four women guards, while a 
male guard outside watched. She further 
had her arms and legs folded behind her 
and was held down on the floor with the 
full weight of two guards on top of her.” 

Aside from the baneful consequences 
of this on-ground-collusion with the cops, 
the larger political agenda of the liberals 
with their myth-making is far from benign 
either. By falsely proclaiming a victory 
for peaceful pro-cop protesters, they now 
can move on under a largely factitious 


banner of “unity,” and hunker down with 
the government policy makers to rewrite 
the WTO treaty to their satisfaction. This 
is the core meaning of co-option, and cer¬ 
tainly the writers at the London Economist 
understand it well enough. 

In the wake of Seattle the Economist 
ran a long article discussing the rising 
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Convention in Philadelphia but not out¬ 
side the Democratic convention in Los 
Angeles, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is at least some disagreement be¬ 
tween the Republican presidential aspir¬ 
ants on the WTO, whereas Gore and Bra¬ 
dley are in harmonious concord on this 
issue. 

But of course it’s all a myth, which can 
be easily popped with a simple question: if 
labor’s legions had not shown up in Se¬ 
attle the direct action protesters would 
have at least succeeded in shutting down 
the opening session on Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 30, and they conceivably could have 


dominated the agenda of the entire week, 
as in fact they did. 

15-Second Image 

If the direct action protesters had not 
put their bodies on the line throughout that 
entire week, if the only protest had been 
that under official AFL-CIO banners, then 
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these CEOs are doing daily .” 

Leave the last words to Jeff Crosby, the 
president of a union local of International 
Union of Electrical Workers who flew to 
Seattle with 15 of his fellow union mem¬ 
bers from New England. Crosby works at 
a GE plant, who is about to relocate in 
Mexico. After he went home, Crosby put 
up on the web this open letter: 

“The decision by the AFL-CIO not to 
plan direct action was a mistake. The lit¬ 
erature and petition the AFL-CIO used for 
Seattle was mostly unreadable and unus¬ 
able, with no edge. Despite some heroic 
efforts by union folks in Seattle and other 
places, the AFL-CIO campaign was remi¬ 
niscent of the ‘old’ AFL-CIO’s campaign 
against NAFTA—remember ‘Not This 
NAFTA’ ? If we had run a campaign against 
the congressional ‘Fast Track’ vote with 
‘Not this fast-track’, we would have lost 
that one too. Did anyone really try to bring 
people to Seattle under the slogan, ‘We 
demand a working group’? 

“This is a period when on certain is¬ 
sues, massive, nonviolent direct action is 
in order, as the demonstration in Seattle 
shows. Every member who went on our 
trip reports that support for the demon¬ 
strations, even with the disruptions, is 
overwhelming. And not just from other 
workers in the shop, but family and other 
friends, regardless of what they do for a 
living. ‘Since we came home, we’re being 
treated like conquering heroes,’ marveled 
one of our group. 

“Perhaps the AFL-CIO was driven by 
policy advisers in Washington who didn’t 
understand how angry people are about 
this issue... Perhaps they did not want to 
embarrass Gore. Perhaps Sweeney had an 
agreement with Clinton to ask for enforce¬ 
able labor standards. Perhaps they thought 
that most people would be turned off by 
civil disobedience, or something else, I 
don’t know. There were plenty of people 
in the labor movement pushing for the 
labor movement to join in the Direct Ac¬ 
tion—we lost.” 

Fortunately, the street warriors won. 













where Molly Ivins and the other scriven¬ 
ers began composing their denunciations 
of the anarcho-trashers who had marred 
their great event. 

It would no doubt be polite to treat this 
myth-making as contemptible but harm¬ 
less self-aggrandizement. But real social 
movements for change shouldn’t be built 
on illusions, and the self-aggrandizement 
is far from harmless. Take Medea Ben¬ 
jamin of Global Exchange, an NGO that 
has made its name on the sweatshop issue, 
dickering with Nike over the pay rates and 
factory conditions of its workers in Viet¬ 
nam, Indonesia and China. 

Whatever cachet Benjamin might have 
won by sneaking into a WTO session and 
being arrested and briefly addressing the 
delegates, was swiftly squandered by her 
subsequent deeds, defending Niketown. 
Benjamin and her Global Exchange co¬ 
horts stood on the steps of Niketown and 
sweatshop outlets in downtown Seattle to 
defend the premises against demonstra¬ 
tors. 

As Benjamin herself proudly described 
her shameful conduct to the New York 
Times: “Here we are protecting Nike, 
McDonald’s, the GAP and all the while 
I’m thinking, ‘Where are the police? These 
anarchists should have been arrested.” On 
the Nation website one can find an equally 
disgusting sample of this ass-kissing of 
corporate slave drivers. 

Asked To Arrest Them 

Stephanie Greenwood excitedly quotes 
the slogan of a person she describes as 
''hexNation boss”, said slogan being “Capi¬ 
talism, no thanks! We’ 11 burn your fucking 
banks.” But woe betide any demonstrator 
who took this slogan seriously, as encour¬ 
agement to inflict direct injury on capital¬ 
ist property. Greenwood goes on to report 
admiringly a scene outside Levi Strauss 
where the respectable protesters “brought 
kids who had kicked windows in over to 
the cops and asked them to arrest them.” 

Fortunately for the kids, the cops didn’t 
heed the invitation. Had they done so, 
these kids could now be facing up to ten 
years for “malicious mischief’, which is 
the charge prosecutors in the North West 
are bringing against street activists. And 
those people turned in by Benjamin and 
the others did endure awful treatment in 


with their myth-making is far from benign 
either. By falsely proclaiming a victory 
for peaceful pro-cop protesters, they now 
can move on under a largely factitious 


banner of “unity,” and hunker down with 
the government policy makers to rewrite 
the WTO treaty to their satisfaction. This 
is the core meaning of co-option, and cer¬ 
tainly the writers at the London Economist 
understand it well enough. 

In the wake of Seattle the Economist 
ran a long article discussing the rising 
power of NGOs, which successfully chal¬ 
lenged the World Bank, sank the Multilat¬ 
eral Agreement on Investment and engi¬ 
neered the brilliant anti-land mine cam¬ 
paign. But, the Economist continued, 
there’s hope. “Take the case of the World 
Bank. The ‘Fifty Years is Enough’ cam¬ 
paign of 1994 was a prototype of Seattle 
(complete with activists invading the meet¬ 
ing halls). Now the NGOs are surprisingly 
quiet about the World Bank. The reason is 
that the Bank has made a huge effort to co¬ 
opt them.” 

A Seat At The Table 

The Economist went on to describe 
how World Bank president James 
Wolfensohn had given the NGOs a seat at 
the table, and more than 70 NGO policy 
wonks now work in the Bank’s offices 


attle the direct action protesters would 
have at least succeeded in shutting down 
the opening session on Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 30, and they conceivably could have 


dominated the agenda of the entire week, 
as in fact they did. 

15-Second Image 

If the direct action protesters had not 
put their bodies on the line throughout that 
entire week, if the only protest had been 
that under official AFL-CIO banners, then 
there would have been a 15-second image 
of a parade on the national news headlines 
that Tuesday evening and that would have 
been it. The WTO would have gone for¬ 
ward with barely a ripple of discord ex¬ 
cept for what the African and Caribbean 
nations had managed to foment from the 
inside. 

Remember, after Tuesday most of the 
labor people had gone back to work, and 
the street warriors were on their own, 
prompting the Seattle police finally to 
overreach and go berserk to such a degree 
that the people of Seattle and the press 
turned against them. People like Moore 
and Ivins should be taking up the cause of 
those protesters still facing charges. 

They should also be pinning the blame 
on those who told the cops to take the 
gloves off. By Tuesday night both the 
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niscent of the ‘old’ AFL-CIO’s campaign 
against NAFTA—remember ‘Not This 
NAFTA’ ? If we had run a campaign against 
the congressional ‘Fast Track’ vote with 
‘Not this fast-track’, we would have lost 
that one too. Did anyone really try to bring 
people to Seattle under the slogan, ‘We 
demand a working group’? 

“This is a period when on certain is¬ 
sues, massive, nonviolent direct action is 
in order, as the demonstration in Seattle 
shows. Every member who went on our 
trip reports that support for the demon¬ 
strations, even with the disruptions, is 
overwhelming. And not just from other 
workers in the shop, but family and other 
friends, regardless of what they do for a 
living. ‘Since we came home, we’re being 
treated like conquering heroes,’ marveled 
one of our group. 

“Perhaps the AFL-CIO was driven by 
policy advisers in Washington who didn’t 
understand how angry people are about 
this issue... Perhaps they did not want to 
embarrass Gore. Perhaps Sweeney had an 
agreement with Clinton to ask for enforce¬ 
able labor standards. Perhaps they thought 
that most people would be turned off by 
civil disobedience, or something else, I 
don’t know. There were plenty of people 
in the labor movement pushing for the 
labor movement to join in the Direct Ac¬ 
tion—we lost.” 

Fortunately, the street warriors won. 



**Ah, What to wear 
to the demo. . 

The following was received by 
the New York Free Media Alliance: 

Hello: 

I’m a reporter for Glamour hfaga- 
line, and at the request of my editor I 


















Benjamin and her Global Exchange co¬ 
horts stood on the steps of Niketown and 
sweatshop outlets in downtown Seattle to 
defend the premises against demonstra¬ 
tors. 

As Benjamin herself proudly described 
her shameful conduct to the New York 
Times: “Here we are protecting Nike, 
McDonald’s, the GAP and all the while 
I’m thinking, ‘Where are the police? These 
anarchists should have been arrested.” On 
the Nation website one can find an equally 
disgusting sample of this ass-kissing of 
corporate slave drivers. 

Asked To Arrest Them 

Stephanie Greenwood excitedly quotes 
the slogan of a person she describes as 
""htr Nation boss”, said slogan being “Capi¬ 
talism, no thanks! We’ll burn your fucking 
banks.” But woe betide any demonstrator 
who took this slogan seriously, as encour¬ 
agement to inflict direct injury on capital¬ 
ist property. Greenwood goes on to report 
admiringly a scene outside Levi Strauss 
where the respectable protesters “brought 
kids who had kicked windows in over to 
the cops and asked them to arrest them.” 

Fortunately for the kids, the cops didn’t 
heed the invitation. Had they done so, 
these kids could now be facing up to ten 
years for “malicious mischief’, which is 
the charge prosecutors in the North West 
are bringing against street activists. And 
those people turned in by Benjamin and 
the others did endure awful treatment in 
jail. 

An early report by Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional describes “systematic cruel treat¬ 
ment was used to coerce or punish violent 
protesters for acts of noncompliance such 
as refusing to give their names in King 
county jail. . . .One person was slammed 
against a wall, beaten while lying on the 
floor and his fingers forced back with a 
pencil. In another case guards squeezed a 
man’s nose, almost suffocating him, when 
he refused to give out his name. Also at 
King county jail, people were allegedly 
strapped into four-point restraint chairs as 
punishment for nonviolent resistance or 



banner of “unity,” and hunker down with 
the government policy makers to rewrite 
the WTO treaty to their satisfaction. This 
is the core meaning of co-option, and cer¬ 
tainly the writers at the London Economist 
understand it well enough. 

In the wake of Seattle the Economist 
ran a long article discussing the rising 
power of NGOs, which successfully chal¬ 
lenged the World Bank, sank the Multilat¬ 
eral Agreement on Investment and engi¬ 
neered the brilliant anti-land mine cam¬ 
paign. But, the Economist continued, 
there’s hope. “Take the case of the World 
Bank. The ‘Fifty Years is Enough’ cam¬ 
paign of 1994 was a prototype of Seattle 
(complete with activists invading the meet¬ 
ing halls). Now the NGOs are surprisingly 
quiet about the World Bank. The reason is 
that the Bank has made a huge effort to co¬ 
opt them.” 

A Seat At The Table 

The Economist went on to describe 
how World Bank president James 
Wolfensohn had given the NGOs a seat at 
the table, and more than 70 NGO policy 
wonks now work in the Bank’s offices 
worldwide, and half of the bank’s projects 
have some NGO involvement. No one 
should look at the NGOs without first 
reading Michel Foucault on co-option and 
internalization of the disciplinary func¬ 
tion. 

Finally, the myth-making actively de¬ 
mobilizes radical struggles against the two 
party status quo, since it pretends that one 
of the two parties—naturally, the Demo¬ 
crats—can actually be redeemed. Just lis¬ 
ten to Michael Moore proclaiming the 
redemption and possible martyrdom of 
Bill Clinton. These are people who will be 
rallying next year outside the Republican 
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dominated the agenda of the entire week, 
as in fact they did. 


15>Second Image 

If the direct action protesters had not 
put their bodies on the line throughout that 
entire week, if the only protest had been 
that under official AFL-CIO banners, then 
there would have been a 15-second image 
of a parade on the national news headlines 
that Tuesday evening and that would have 
been it. The WTO would have gone for¬ 
ward with barely a ripple of discord ex¬ 
cept for what the African and Caribbean 
nations had managed to foment from the 
inside. 

Remember, after Tuesday most of the 
labor people had gone back to work, and 
the street warriors were on their own, 
prompting the Seattle police finally to 
overreach and go berserk to such a degree 
that the people of Seattle and the press 
turned against them. People like Moore 
and Ivins should be taking up the cause of 
those protesters still facing charges. 

They should also be pinning the blame 
on those who told the cops to take the 
gloves off. By Tuesday night both the 
White House and the US Justice Depart¬ 
ment were telling the mayor of Seattle that 
Clinton would not come if the streets 
weren’t cleared. Reno wanted the feds to 
take over the policing actions, which al¬ 
most certainly would have led to a massa¬ 
cre. 

Contrast the outlook of Benjamin and 
the other protectors of corporate property 
with the attitude of a 34-year old Oregon 
farmer who found himself in the midst of 
the downtown protest, was arrested and 
harshly treated in jail: “To break a win¬ 
dow in a retail facility in downtown Se¬ 
attle is nothing compared to what some of 



**Ah, What to wear 
to the demo. . .** 

The following was received by 
the New York Free Media Alliance: 


HeUo: 

I’m a reporter for Glamour Maga¬ 
zine, and at the request of my editor I 
am trying to find a female anarchist 
between the ages of 18 and 35 who 
participated in the WTO protests to 
be featured in a possible G/amonr 
article. 

G/^mowr reaches about 12 million 
readers a month, so to it will be a 
great platform to talk about trade is¬ 
sues which were protested. 

I am hoping you can put me in 
touch with a woman that fits this 
description. If you do, please call me 
collect at 212-286-7283. 

Maura Kelly 


one of our group. 

“Perhaps the AFL-CIO was driven by 
policy advisers in Washington who didn’t 
understand how angry people are about 
this issue... Perhaps they did not want to 
embarrass Gore. Perhaps Sweeney had an 
agreement with Clinton to ask for enforce¬ 
able labor standards. Perhaps they thought 
that most people would be turned off by 
civil disobedience, or something else, I 
don’t know. There were plenty of people 
in the labor movement pushing for the 
labor movement to join in the Direct Ac¬ 
tion—we lost.” 

Fortunately, the street warriors won. 
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A Short History of Radical Puppetry 


The giant puppets we see at 
demonstrations in Washington DC, 
Toronto, & Seattle have a long and 
colorful history 



A Women Strike for Peace demo in downtown Detroit, 1965. An 
eariy protest against the Vietnam War with giant puppets infiu- 
enced by Bread & Puppet Threatre. —FE file photo 


“Puppets are not cute, like muppets. 
Puppets are effigies and gods and mean¬ 
ingful creatures.” 

—Peter Schumann, 

Bread and Puppet Theatre 

By Kerry Mogg 

T o think that at one point in European 
history, puppetry was actually con¬ 
demned as a harbinger of sedition 
from the lower-classes is a fantastic concept 
for anyone who sat through the Howdy- 
Doody or Muppet shows. 

The fact is, the real history of puppetry 
has been repressed in its long course of 
commercialization, and a tradition that 
once catered to the poor has been deval¬ 
ued and discarded. 

However, the last few years has brought 
renewed interest in puppetry. One of the 
most important reasons for this is the 
medium’s use of the public sphere. As we 
are dragged into the realm of the corporate 
ownership of everything, the public sphere 
is of tremendous concern for anarchists 
and anyone else who cares about freedom. 
Public space is now rented out to the 
highest bidder, which means that new 
forms of protest must be used in order to 
preserve one of our last recourses to real 
democracy. Puppetry is a tradition that is 
about politics within a public sphere; it is 
about expressing views which counter 
those of the corporate, religious, and gov¬ 
ernmental structures, not only by what it 
says, but how it says it. 

Beginnings ? 

Puppetry’s subversive political role 
effectively began in revolutionary 17th 
century England with the most famous 
puppet character of them all. Punch. Punch 
was a popular figure in a country reeling 


from tremendous social upheavals. 

In 1643, the English authorities or¬ 
dered the theatres closed due to their fear 
of the spread of revolutionary propaganda. 
England was about to be plunged into the 
middle of a civil war, and radical elements 
such as Winstanley’s Diggers and 
Albeizer’s Coppe’s Ranters were already 
active. The country was in the midst of a 


brutal transition to industrial capitalism, 
which would destroy the commons and in 
the process, the peasant’s livelihoods. 
Puppetry was seen as a way of getting 
around the theatre ban and accusations 
from both clergy and out-of-work actors, 
raised concerns about the medium’s “cor¬ 
ruption” of audiences. Perhaps they were 
right: Punch certainly was a corrupter. 

This hunchback, with his large, hooked 
nose and insanely boorish manners, was a 
hero of the lower-classes. Punch broke the 


placed under surveillance. Many new ap¬ 
plications to perform Guignol were re¬ 
jected outright. In a city once known for 
its puppetry culture, Lyon’s puppeteers 
were denied an audience. 

Criminalizing Puppeteers 

From its beginnings, radical puppetry 
was treated as a criminal act. Both En¬ 
gland and France enacted repressive laws 
against puppeteers, refusing to even li¬ 
cense them like other performers and trades 
people. This relegated them to, in the per¬ 
formance hierarchy, a level lower than 
showmen. 

Being itinerant, puppeteers were re¬ 
garded with suspicion and accused of not 
only participating in crime, but of per¬ 
petuating it by attracting crowds of pov¬ 
erty-stricken individuals to respectable 
places of business. Although they were 
harangued by the authorities and mer¬ 
chants, the puppeteers were determined to 
engage in their livelihood, performing 
where they had to in order to make even a 
small income. They would pitch their 
stages in busy marketplaces, inevitably 
being forced to move on. 

Subversion 

In the tradition of subversive theatre, 
the 19th century’s most notorious figure 
was the incomparable eccentric, anarchist 
puppeteer, Alfred Jarry. Known for carry¬ 
ing a pistol around with him as he obses¬ 
sively bicycled through the streets of Paris, 
Jarry amused friends with his intellect and 
outrageous behavior. 

Enamored of puppetry since his teens, 
in 1888, Jarry put on shows in his mother’s 
attic for Henri and Charles Morin, his 
future teenage partners in crime at the 
Lycee they attended. It was here that the 
first versions of Ubu Roi were performed, 
Jarry’s infamous, brutal attack on bour¬ 
geois mediocrity. Ubu Roi achieved in¬ 
stant notoriety for many reasons, not the 
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for anyone who sat through the Howdy- 
Doody or Muppet shows. " . 

The fact is, the real history of puppetry 
has been repressed in its long course of 
commercialization, and a tradition that 
once catered to the poor has been deval¬ 
ued and discarded. 

However, the last few years has brought 
renewed interest in puppetry. One of the 
most important reasons for this is the 
medium’s use of the public sphere. As we 
are dragged into the realm of the corporate 
ownership of everything, the public sphere 
is of tremendous concern for anarchists 
and anyone else who cares about freedom. 
Public space is now rented out to the 
highest bidder, which means that new 
forms of protest must be used in order to 
preserve one of our last recourses to real 
democracy. Puppetry is a tradition that is 
about politics within a public sphere; it is 
about expressing views which counter 
those of the corporate, religious, and gov¬ 
ernmental structures, not only by what it 
says, but how it says it. 



A Women Strike for Peace demo in downtown Detroit, 1965. An 
early protest against the Vietnam War with giant puppets influ¬ 
enced by Bread & Puppet Threatre. —FE file photo 


Beginnings 

Puppetry’s subversive political role 
effectively began in revolutionary 17th 
century England with the most famous 
puppet character of them all. Punch. Punch 
was a popular figure in a country reeling 


from tremendous social upheavals. 

In 1643, the English authorities or¬ 
dered the theatres closed due to their fear 
of the spread of revolutionary propa^ganda. 
England was about to be plunged into the 
middle of a civil war, and radical elements 
such as Winstanley’s Diggers and 
Albeizer’s Coppe’s Ranters were already 
active. The country was in the midst of a 
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not a violent activity unless it de¬ 
stroys lives or causes pain in the pro¬ 
cess, By this definition, private prop¬ 
erty—-especially corporate private 
property—is itself infinitely more vio¬ 
lent than any action taken against it. 

Private property should be distin¬ 
guished from personal property. The 
latter is based upon use while the former 
is based upon trade. The premise of 
personal property is that each of us has 
what s/he needs. The premise of pri¬ 
vate property is that each of us has 
something that someone else needs or 
wants. 

In a society based on private prop¬ 
erty, those who are able to accrue more 




pose basic humanitarian standards. As 
anarchists, we despise both positions. 

Private property—and capitalism, by 
extension—is intrinsically violent and 
repressive and cannot be reformed or 
mitigated. 

Whether the power of everyone is 
concentrated into the hands of a few 
corporate heads or diverted into a regu¬ 
latory apparatus charged with mitigat¬ 
ing the disasters of the latter, no one can 
be as free or as powerful as they could 
be in a non-hierarchical society. When 
we smash a window, we aim to destroy 
the thin veneer of legitimacy that sur¬ 
rounds private property rights. At the 
same time, we exorcise that set of vio- 


brutal transition to industrial capitalism, 
which would destroy the commons and in 
the process, the peasant’s livelihoods. 
Puppetry was seen as a way of getting 
around the theatre ban and accusations 
from both clergy and out-of-work actors, 
raised concerns about the medium’s “cor¬ 
ruption” of audiences. Perhaps they were 
right: Punch certainly was a corrupter. 

This hunchback, with his large, hooked 
nose and insanely boorish manners, was a 
hero of the lower-classes. Punch broke the 
most sacrosanct laws imaginable in a time 
when conformity was imposed in every 
sphere of life, particularly entertainment. 
He mocked the law, God’s and king’s, 
and, by avoiding hanging, managed to 
trick even Death. As George Speight tells 
us in Punch and Judy: a History, Punch 
was a subversive jester, “the simpleton 
who could answer back to Bishop and 
King, the fool with the license to poke fun 
at anyone.” 

18th-century France had its own 
“Punch,” which went by the name of 
Guignol. Guignol shows were “decidedly 
populist” and “off the cuff political com¬ 
ments slipped into the dialogue every 
evening,” according to John McCormick 
and Bernie Pratasik in Their Popular The¬ 
atre in Europe, 1800-1914. 

Saxony banned puppet shows in 1793, 
and by 1852, the French government was 


people. This relegated them to, in the per¬ 
formance hierarchy, a level lower than 
showmen. 

Being itinerant, puppeteers were re¬ 
garded with suspicion and accused of not 
only participating in crime, but of per¬ 
petuating it by attracting crowds of pov¬ 
erty-stricken individuals to respectable 
places of business. Although they were 
harangued by the authorities and mer¬ 
chants, the puppeteers were determined to 
engage in their livelihood, performing 
where they had to in order to make even a 
small income. They would pitch their 
stages in busy marketplaces, inevitably 
being forced to move on. 

Subversion 

In the tradition of subversive theatre, 
the 19th century’s most notorious figure 
was the incomparable eccentric, anarchist 
puppeteer, Alfred Jarry. Known for carry¬ 
ing a pistol around with him as he obses¬ 
sively bicycled through the streets of Paris, 
Jarry amused friends with his intellect and 
outrageous behavior. 

Enamored of puppetry since his teens, 
in 1888, Jarry put on shows in his mother’s 
attic for Henri and Charles Morin, his 
future teenage partners in crime at the 
Lycee they attended. It was here that the 
first versions of Ubu Roi were performed, 
Jarry’s infamous, brutal attack on bour¬ 
geois mediocrity. Ubu Roi achieved in¬ 
stant notoriety for many reasons, not the 
least of which being the first word King 
Ubu utters on stage is, “Shit!” 

Although in the eventual staging of the 
play Jarry used human actors, he designed 
Ubu’s costume and choreographed the 
stage directions to be as puppet-like as 
possible. The anti-colonial, anti-milita- 
ristic tone of Jarry’s writings are quite 
evident, as are their anti-establishment 
“primitivism” (by way of puppets), a popu¬ 
lar strategy among dissidents, artists and 
anarchists at that time in France. 

More acts of cultural subversion soon 
followed in the early 20th-century. In 
Germany, puppeteer Gerhart Hauptman 
performed angry plays criticizing the Kai¬ 
ser. In Portugal, Rosado performed anti¬ 
government plays as well. 

Czechoslovakia, now an undisputed 
leader in puppetry, began its saga in the 
nineteenth century. The Czech language 









A Women Strike for Peace demo in downtown Detroit, 1965. An 
early protest against the Vietnam War with giant puppets influ¬ 
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preserve one of our last recourses to real 
democracy. Puppetry is a tradition that is 
about politics within a public sphere; it is 
about expressing views which counter 
those of the corporate, religious, and gov¬ 
ernmental structures, not only by what it 
says, but how it says it. 

Beginnings 

Puppetry’s subversive political role 
effectively began in revolutionary 17th 
century England with the most famous 
puppet character of them all. Punch. Punch 
was a popular figure in a country reeling 


from tremendous social upheavals. 

In 1643, the English authorities or¬ 
dered the theatres closed due to their fear 
of the spread of revolutionary propaganda. 
England was about to be plunged into the 
middle of a civil war, and radical elements 
such as Winstanley’s Diggers and 
Albeizer’s Coppe’s Ranters were already 
active. The country was in the midst of a 


brutal transition to industrial capitalism, 
which would destroy the commons and in 
the process, the peasant’s livelihoods. 
Puppetry was seen as a way of getting 
around the theatre ban and accusations 
from both clergy and out-of-work actors, 
raised concerns about the medium’s “cor¬ 
ruption” of audiences. Perhaps they were 
right: Punch certainly was a corrupter. 

This hunchback, with his large, hooked 
nose and insanely boorish manners, was a 
hero of the lower-classes. Punch broke the 
most sacrosanct laws imaginable in a time 
when conformity was imposed in every 
sphere of life, particularly entertainment. 
He mocked the law, God’s and king’s, 
and, by avoiding hanging, managed to 
trick even Death. As George Speight tells 
us in Punch and Judy: a History, Punch 
was a subversive jester, “the simpleton 
who could answer back to Bishop and 
King, the fool with the license to poke fun 
at anyone.” 

18th-century France had its own 
“Punch,” which went by the name of 
Guignol. Guignol shows were “decidedly 
populist” and “off the cuff political com¬ 
ments slipped into the dialogue every 
evening,” according to John McCormick 
and Bernie Pratasik in Their Popular The¬ 
atre in Europe, 1800-1914. 

Saxony banned puppet shows in 1793, 
and by 1852, the French government was 
demanding texts not only be committed to 
paper (a death knell for an oral, and to 
some extent, illiterate tradition), but 
banned improvisation of any sort. Pup¬ 
petry was particularly controversial in 
Lyon, a hot spot for revolution. 

One of the last uprisings there, involv¬ 
ing poverty-stricken weavers and miners, 
led to Kropotkin’s imprisonment and ex¬ 
pulsion from France in 1888. According 
to McCormick and Pratasik, “Napoleon 
Ill’s police state was particularly nervous 
about places where numbers of people 
gathered together,” so Guignol shows were 


In (he tradition of subversive theatre, 
the 19th century’s most notorious figure 
was the incomparable eccentric, anarchist 
puppeteer, Alfred Jarry. Known for carry¬ 
ing a pistol around with him as he obses¬ 
sively bicycled through the streets of Paris, 
Jarry amused friends with his intellect and 
outrageous behavior. 

Enamored of puppetry since his teens, 
in 1888, Jarry put on shows in his mother’s 
attic for Henri and Charles Morin, his 
future teenage partners in crime at the 
Lycee they attended. It was here that the 
first versions of Ubu Roi were performed, 
Jarry’s infamous, brutal attack on bour¬ 
geois mediocrity. Ubu Roi achieved in¬ 
stant notoriety for many reasons, not the 
least of which being the first word King 
Ubu utters on stage is, “Shit!” 

Although in the eventual staging of the 
play Jarry used human actors, he designed 
Ubu’s costume and choreographed the 
stage directions to be as puppet-like as 
possible. The anti-colonial, anti-milita- 
ristic tone of Jarry’s writings are quite 
evident, as are their anti-establishment 
“primitivism” (by way of puppets), a popu¬ 
lar strategy among dissidents, artists and 
anarchists at that time in France. 

More acts of cultural subversion soon 
followed in the early 20th-century. In 
Germany, puppeteer Gerhart Hauptman 
performed angry plays criticizing the Kai¬ 
ser. In Portugal, Rosado performed anti¬ 
government plays as well. 

Czechoslovakia, now an undisputed 
leader in puppetry, began its saga in the 
nineteenth century. The Czech language 
was banned by the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire, but puppeteers performed in 
Czech as an act of defiance. During the 
Nazi invasions, puppeteers resisted, de¬ 
spite the forced closing and banning of 
literally hundreds of theatres. Anti-fascist 
plays by Karel Capek were staged in un¬ 
derground venues along with theatrical 
interpretations of modern poetry. During 
public performances, they used allegory 
in order to slip subversive (and with audi¬ 
ences’ expectations, anticipated) remarks 
past the censors. 

Continued on Next Page 
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not a violent activity unless it de¬ 
stroys lives or causes pain in the pro¬ 
cess, By this definition, private prop¬ 
erty—especially corporate private 
property—is itself infinitely more vio¬ 
lent than any action taken against it. 

Private property should be distin¬ 
guished from personal property. The 
latter is based upon use while the former 
is based upon trade. The premise of 
personal property is that each of us has 
what s/he needs. The premise of pri¬ 
vate property is that each of us has 
something that someone else needs or 
wants. 

In a society based on private prop¬ 
erty, those who are able to accrue more 
of what others need or want have greater 
power. By extension, they wield greater 
control over what others perceive as 
needs and desires, usually in the inter¬ 
est of increasing profit to themselves. 

Advocates of “free trade” would like 
to see this process to its logical conclu¬ 
sion: a network of a few industry mo¬ 
nopolists with ultimate control over 
the lives of the everyone else. Advo¬ 
cates of “fair trade” would like to see 
this process mitigated by government 
regulations meant to superficially im¬ 


pose basic humanitarian standards. As 
anarchists, we despise both positions. 

Private property—and capitalism, by 
extension—is intrinsically violent and 
repressive and cannot be reformed or 
mitigated. 

Whether the power of everyone is 
concentrated into the hands of a few 
corporate heads or diverted into a regu¬ 
latory apparatus charged with mitigat¬ 
ing the disasters of the latter, no one can 
be as free or as powerful as they could 
be in a non-hierarchical society. When 
we smash a window, we aim to destroy 
the thin veneer of legitimacy that sur¬ 
rounds private property rights. At the 
same time, we exorcise that set of vio¬ 
lent and destructive social relationships 
which has been imbued in almost every¬ 
thing around us. 

After N30, many people will never 
see a shop window or a hammer the 
same way again. The potential uses of 
an entire cityscape have increased a thou¬ 
sand-fold. Broken windows can be 
boarded up and eventually replaced, but 
the shattering of assumptions will hope¬ 
fully persist for some time to come. 

The full text of this is available at 
www.indymedia.org 
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Compromisixig 
Sc Computing 


by Sunfrog 

S taff writers at the Fifth Estate collec¬ 
tive have been vigorous critics of tech¬ 
nology for more than two decades. 
Rather than isolate particular tools or 
situations for acontextual attack, our chal¬ 
lenges to the totalitarian tenets of the meg¬ 
amachine look to the deeper motivations 
that propel producers and consumers to 
make and want more and more automo¬ 
biles, nuclear power plants, computers, 
televisions (to mention only a few of the 
gadgets of modernity that have gouged 


biological communities). 

Rather than oppose individual aspects 
of progress in an ideological vacuum, we 
confront the technocratic totality that do¬ 
mesticates living beings, destroys the natu¬ 
ral world, and diminishes the meaning of 
everyday experience. 

Within this neoluddite, primitivist, and 
anti-civilization tradition, I wrote “A Trea¬ 
tise on Electronic Anarchy & the Net: 
Arguments for the Elimination of the In¬ 
formation Age” (see Winter 1995 FE). 
This article generated a spirited debate in 
our letters section and has been both cel- 


of Radical Puppetry 



Radical Puppetry Now 

Radical puppetry today is reclaiming 
public space for the disenfranchised. Al¬ 
though this space has been co-opted since 
the turn of the century in order to serve 
capitalist/military/government masters, 
puppet shows conversely use the it for 
anti-authoritarian ends. 

The philosopher, M. M. Bakhtin, has 
written on the concept of “dominant dis¬ 
course,” the way in which the beliefs of 


tant role at Toronto’s Active Resistance 
gathering in 1998, as well as San 
Francisco’s Reclaim May Day celebra¬ 
tions. (See recent Fifth Estate articles.) 

There are now Art and Revolution 
groups all over North America. Their 
mandate states, the “Art and Revolution 
Collective aims to bring people together 
to create new ways to resist effectively 
and to build communities capable of mak¬ 
ing radical change and social revolution.” 


ebrated and condemned in a handful of 
essays that take on the technology de¬ 
bates. 

In fall 1997,1 began using the internet 
for personal communications and aca¬ 
demic inquiry as a graduate student in 
English at Middle Tennessee State Uni¬ 
versity. One of my professors prompted 
my initial foray into the cybernetic abyss 
with electronic research assignments for a 
course aptly catalogued as “English 666.” 
Since those initial excursions, my every¬ 
day use of computers for word processing, 
correspondence, research, and entertain¬ 
ment continues to increase. 

On any given day, I may log on to the 
Internet to write a love letter, buy a book, 
read accounts of international activism, or 
check the local weather forecast. As much 
as I use or even depend on the Internet 
these days, I do not unequivocally praise 
the benefits of this bad habit. 

The wrist strain, back pain, and brain 
drain wrought by regular computing hardly 
confirm the advantages of my latest addic¬ 
tion; rather, I view my slippery descent 
into the techno-illogical unknown as yet 
another compromise with the demands of 
the post-industrial, information age. 

Even as my fingers float across the 
keyboards of the future, my feet remain 
planted on the muddy earth. I cherish the 
subtle beauties of immediate experience 
and direct communication as much in 1999 
as when I wrote my rant against the Inter¬ 
net in 1994. 

Even when composing my poetic cri¬ 
tique of the information age, I anticipated 
the response of the anarcho-futurists who 
heralded on-line pranks and activism with 
a giddy enthusiasm. How could my essay 
be anything but a futile gesture in naive 
purism or preachy hypocrisy? How could 
I defend my own word-processing for print 
media while challenging others for their 
postings on the web? 


Interpreted through the filter of those 
totally immersed in cyberspace and com¬ 
pletely dependent on computers for their 
livelihood, my essay must have read like a 
shrill warning from the savagery of past 
generations where romantic idealism still 
held both rhetorical power and creative 
allure. But when many great artists have 
traded paint brushes for mouses and dark¬ 
rooms for digital cameras, could my pitch 
for the pleasures of primordial experience 
appeal to anyone outside the small primi¬ 
tivist milieu? 

Futurist critics of the Fifth Estate posi¬ 
tion on technology should not feel vindi¬ 
cated or triumphant as we further suc¬ 
cumb to the tools and temptations of the 
technological age. 

Anything I’ve learned or any minor 
pleasures I’ve gained while perusing the 
Internet still suffer in comparison to the 
joys of my simpler life on a rustic, rural 
commune. I do not suggest that every 
minute I spend working on a computer is 
a total waste of time. 

However, this is not a victory for 
technology ’ s advocates and apologists, but 
for the machine itself and its totalizing 
logic that daily erases greater portions of 
our shared intellectual and physical apti¬ 
tude. 

We should criticize and question all 
compromises that increase technology’s 
grip on our primal capacities. If we remain 
cognizant of the spontaneous urges in the 
depths of our bodies and memories that 
resist each concession, we might hang on 
to the threads of radical coherence we will 
need to break free. 

Rather than turn on the lap-top to e- 
mail the invitations for techno¬ 
rationalism’s final victory party, we still 
need to seek out gestures of refusal and 
comm.unities of resistance to reverse our 
increasing acquiescence to the status quo 
of the Information Age. 
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Radical Puppetry Now 

Radical puppetry today is reclaiming 
public space for the disenfranchised. Al¬ 
though this space has been co-opted since 
the turn of the century in order to serve 
capitalist/military/government masters, 
puppet shows conversely use the it for 
anti-authoritarian ends. 

The philosopher, M. M. Bakhtin, has 
written on the concept of “dominant dis¬ 
course,” the way in which the beliefs of 
the ruling classes are framed as fact in the 
public sphere. Bakhtin is also credited 
with having coined the term 
“carni valesque” to describe the way popu¬ 
lar culture, like carnivals, parades and 
puppet shows can transgress authority. 

Radical puppetry groups, such as The 
Bread and Puppet Theatre, and Art and 
Revolution, operate in this carnivalesque 
vein. Both reclaim the public sphere by 
involving their audience in the perfor¬ 
mance which demolishes the idea of pas¬ 
sive entertainment. 

Bread and Puppet Theatre was a child 
of the ‘sixties and the peace movement, 
and initially concentrated the bulk of its 
efforts protesting against the Vietnam war. 
The founder of Bread and Puppets, sculp¬ 
tor Peter Schumann, has maintained his 


tant role at Toronto’s Active Resistance 
gathering in 1998, as well as San 
Francisco’s Reclaim May Day celebra¬ 
tions. (See recent Fifth Estate articles.) 

There are now Art and Revolution 
groups all over North America. Their 
mandate states, the “Art and Revolution 
Collective aims to bring people together 
to create new ways to resist effectively 
and to build communities capable of mak¬ 
ing radical change and social revolution.” 
They were heavily involved in the mass 
protest against the World Trade Organiza¬ 
tion meeting in Seattle and many of their 
inventive large puppets were easily seen 
on national media coverage. Their web 
site is at www. agitprop, org/ 
artandrevolution. 

To sum up, the anarchic strains within 
puppetry and its attraction for those on the 
margins, is, on the profoundest level, an 
act of reclaiming one’s freedom. By ma¬ 
nipulating little dolls (or even giant ones) 
and saying what one wants, puppeteering 
comes to symbolize the ultimate act of 
creation, the creation of a new world free 
from the obscene ravages of authority. 

Further Reading: 

Stefen Brecht, The Bread and Puppet The- 
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read accounts of international activism, or 
check the local weather forecast. As much 
as I use or even depend on the Internet 
these days, I do not unequivocally praise 
the benefits of this bad habit. 

The wrist strain, back pain, and brain 
drain wrought by regular computing hardly 
confirm the advantages of my latest addic¬ 
tion; rather, I view my slippery descent 
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tion on technology should not feel vindi¬ 
cated or triumphant as we further suc¬ 
cumb to the tools and temptations of the 
technological age. 

Anything I’ve learned or any minor 
pleasures I’ve gained while perusing the 
Internet still suffer in comparison to the 
joys of my simpler life on a rustic, rural 
commune. I do not suggest that every 
minute I spend working on a computer is 
a total waste of time. 

However, this is not a victory for 
technology ’ s advocates and apologists, but 
for the machine itself and its totalizing 
logic that daily erases greater portions of 
our shared intellectual and physical apti¬ 
tude. 

We should criticize and question all 
compromises that increase technology’s 
grip on our primal capacities. If we remain 
cognizant of the spontaneous urges in the 
depths of our bodies and memories that 
resist each concession, we might hang on 
to the threads of radical coherence we will 
need to break free. 

Rather than turn on the lap-top to e- 
mail the invitations for techno¬ 
rationalism’s final victory party, we still 
need to seek out gestures of refusal and 
comm.unities of resistance to reverse our 
increasing acquiescence to the status quo 
of the Information Age. 
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On Trashing 


Continued from Page 10 


Does this mean, however, that there 
cannot be a time and place for confron¬ 
tation and property damage? No, it 
doesn’t mean that at all, at least not in 
my view. Instead, the time and place 
for such behavior is when it will meet 
widespread approval and increase the 
power of protest rather than providing 
an excuse for folks to tune out or be¬ 
come hostile to protest. 

Up to the trashing, anarchists in Se¬ 
attle added energy, creativity, art, mu¬ 
sic, and often greatly needed militancy, 
courage, and steadfastness to many 
demonstration venues. They uplifted 
participants’ spirits and otherwise 


tactics in a mutually supportive mix. 
Speeches at rallies already in many 
instances made the obvious leaps from 
opposing free trade to opposing free 
markets, and from opposing global 
profiteering to opposing capitalism, 
per se. The ground was laid for the 
work we all now need to do. The addi¬ 
tion of trashing had no positive effects. 

It did not win useful visibility that 
would otherwise have been absent. It 
did not enlarge the number of folks 
participating or empathizing with the 
demonstration. It did not cause more 
substantive information to be conveyed 
either in the mainstream or on the left. 







Radical Puppetry Now 

Radical puppetry today is reclaiming 
public space for the disenfranchised. Al¬ 
though this space has been co-opted since 
the turn of the century in order to serve 
capitalist/military/government masters, 
puppet shows conversely use the it for 
anti-authoritarian ends. 

The philosopher, M. M. Bakhtin, has 
written on the concept of “dominant dis¬ 
course,” the way in which the beliefs of 
the ruling classes are framed as fact in the 
public sphere. Bakhtin is also credited 
with having coined the term 
“carni valesque” to describe the way popu¬ 
lar culture, like carnivals, parades and 
puppet shows can transgress authority. 

Radical puppetry groups, such as The 
Bread and Puppet Theatre, and Art and 
Revolution, operate in this carnivalesque 
vein. Both reclaim the public sphere by 
involving their audience in the perfor¬ 
mance which demolishes the idea of pas¬ 
sive entertainment. 

Bread and Puppet Theatre was a child 
of the ‘sixties and the peace movement, 
and initially concentrated the bulk of its 
efforts protesting against the Vietnam war. 
The founder of Bread and Puppets, sculp¬ 
tor Peter Schumann, has maintained his 
fantastic “Domestic Resurrection Circus” 
for over thirty years. Schumann and mem¬ 
bers of his theatre utilize almost every 
kind of puppet, from hand puppets to huge 
street sized puppets, in order to present 
their original social critiques. Bread and 
Puppet Theatre plays have incorporated 
such themes as the horror of the Vietnam 
war, the Kent State shootings, and other, 
more mythological topics. 

Art and Revolution, as its name im¬ 
plies, explores the idea of art as a radical 
means of achieving an egalitarian, anar¬ 
chist society. It grew out of demonstra¬ 
tions against the Democratic Convention 
in Chicago in 1996 and played an impor¬ 


tant role at Toronto’s Active Resistance 
gathering in 1998, as well as San 
Francisco’s Reclaim May Day celebra¬ 
tions. (See recent Fifth Estate articles.) 

There are now Art and Revolution 
groups all over North America. Their 
mandate states, the “Art and Revolution 
Collective aims to bring people together 
to create new ways to resist effectively 
and to build communities capable of mak¬ 
ing radical change and social revolution.” 
They were heavily involved in the mass 
protest against the World Trade Organiza¬ 
tion meeting in Seattle and many of their 
inventive large puppets were easily seen 
on national media coverage. Their web 
site is at www. agitprop, org/ 
artandrevolution. 

To sum up, the anarchic strains within 
puppetry and its attraction for those on the 
margins, is, on the profoundest level, an 
act of reclaiming one’s freedom. By ma¬ 
nipulating little dolls (or even giant ones) 
and saying what one wants, puppeteering 
comes to symbolize the ultimate act of 
creation, the creation of a new world free 
from the obscene ravages of authority. 

Further Reading: 

Stefen Brecht, The Bread and Puppet The¬ 
atre: I and II (London: Routledge, Chapman and 
Hall, 1988). 

T.J. Clark, The Absolute Bourgeois: Artists 
and Politics in France, 1848-1851, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1982). 

Patricia Leighten, Re-Ordering the Universe: 
Picasso and Anarchism, 1897-1914 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989). 

John McCormick and Bernie Pratasik, Popu¬ 
lar Puppet Theatre in Europe, 1800-1914 (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998 

Harold B. Segel, Pinocchio's Progeny: Pup¬ 
pets, Marionettes, Automatons, and Robots in 
Modernist and Avant Garde Drama (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1995). 

Scott Cutler Shershow Puppets and Popular 
Culture (Whaca: Cornell University Press, 1995). 

George Speight, Punch and Judy: a History, 
(London: Studio Vista, 1955). 
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Does this mean, however, that there 
cannot be a time and place for confron¬ 
tation and property damage? No, it 
doesn’t mean that at all, at least not in 
my view. Instead, the time and place 
for such behavior is when it will meet 
widespread approval and increase the 
power of protest rather than providing 
an excuse for folks to tune out or be¬ 
come hostile to protest. 

Up to the trashing, anarchists in Se¬ 
attle added energy, creativity, art, mu¬ 
sic, and often greatly needed militancy, 
courage, and steadfastness to many 
demonstration venues. They uplifted 
participants’ spirits and otherwise 
played a very positive role within the 
rubric of the demonstration’s guide¬ 
lines. It was only when some went off 
breaking windows against the 
demonstration’s norms that a problem 
arose. 

The events in Seattle had, before 
any trashing occurred, already entirely 
hamstrung the WTO. They had already 
evidenced militant creativity and cre¬ 
ative organization and knowledge. They 
had already begun to generate new al¬ 
legiances and ties among diverse con¬ 
stituencies. They had already combined 
many levels of creative and militant 
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tactics in a mutually supportive mix. 
Speeches at rallies already in many 
instances made the obvious leaps from 
opposing free trade to opposing free 
markets, and from opposing global 
profiteering to opposing capitalism, 
per se. The ground was laid for the 
work we all now need to do. The addi¬ 
tion of trashing had no positive effects. 

It did not win useful visibility that 
would otherwise have been absent. It 
did not enlarge the number of folks 
participating or empathizing with the 
demonstration. It did not cause more 
substantive information to be conveyed 
either in the mainstream or on the left. 
It did not respect much less enlarge 
democracy. 

What it did do, instead, was (a) 
divert attention from the real issues, 
(b) provide a pretext for repression 
which would otherwise have been un¬ 
equivocally seen as crushing legiti¬ 
mate dissent, and (c) and arguably most 
important, cause many to feel that dis¬ 
sent is an unsympathetic undertaking 
in which instead of actors respecting 
one another, some feel that they have 
the right to undemocratically violate 
the intentions and desires of most oth¬ 
ers. 
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by citizen cane 

n May, two former Fifth Estaters 
(turned farmers) will attend an inter¬ 
national organic agriculture confer¬ 
ence in Havana. Joining us there will 
be another farmer from Olympia, Washing¬ 
ton, and friends from a Mayan community 
in the Western Highlands of Guatemala. 


During the 
mid- 1990s, 
the hardest 
years of this 
transition, 
food short¬ 
ages on the is¬ 
land caused 
the average 
Cuban to lose 
thirty pounds, 
though mea¬ 
ger rations 
supplied by 
the state en¬ 
sured that no 
one starved. 

The situa¬ 
tion has im¬ 
proved since 
then, and 
small organic 
farms are now 
thriving, 
though hunger 
still persists. 

Looming 
over the Cu¬ 
ban experi¬ 
ment is the 
specter of the 
American 
Midwest. In 
the Fall of 
1999, Repub¬ 
lican George 
Ryan of Illi¬ 
nois became 
the first U.S. 
governor to 
visit Cuba 
since the 
1950s. He was 
dispatched by 
his state’s chamber of commerce, and dur¬ 
ing his visit, met with Fidel Castro and 
denounced the trade embargo. 

His purpose, as he stated during a C- 
SPAN television speech upon his return, 
was to get a foot in the Cuban door and 
establish a market for Illinois corn and 
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While picking the magic bean there in 
1999, we observed a controversy within 
the community over the benefits (for them) 
of growing organically vs. using chemi¬ 
cals, since the former requires signifi¬ 
cantly more physical labor. 

This was no small factor considering 
that cleaning the skins and pulp off the 
ripe coffee bean is done there by hand, a 
laborious and time consuming process that 
none of the other hierarchically-run fincas 
in the surrounding area used. (Huge and 
administered from Guatemala City, the 
h'xgfincas all had the capital necessary for 
machinery to wash the coffee.) In the end, 
the community chose not to grow organi¬ 
cally, but they are sending two representa¬ 
tives to Havana to learn more about the 
organic option. 

The agricultural conference in Havana 
will run from May 10 through May 24. For 
a full itinerary of scheduled events, con¬ 
tact Food First, 398 60th Street, Oakland, 
CA. 94618. Telephone: (510) 654-4400. 
Email: www.foodfirst.com. 

W hen I submitted the above story, a Fifth 
Estate member who edited it sug¬ 
gested I include a brief mention of the re¬ 
pressive nature of the Cuban state. 

I considered it, but decided the issue 
was so complex that I didn’t see it being 
“explained” in a few sentences. 

The suggestion made me wonder if such 
an addition is considered necessary only 
for Cuba, or would governmental analysis 
be expected no matter where the confer¬ 
ence was held? When compared to other 
nations in this hemisphere, the method the 
Cuban government chooses to control its 
population, ironically, resembles that used 
in the United States: they put those they 
consider troublemakers in jail for long 
periods of time. 

Cuba doesn’t have rampant extra-judi¬ 
cial killings, read death squads, the way 
U.S. client states like Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, etc., etc. all 
do. Latin America has over 90,000 “disap¬ 
peared ones,” but they’re not from Cuba. 

The Cuban authorities are still crude 
enough to disperse nonviolent street dem- 


This ever-growing American gulag archi¬ 
pelago dwarfs the repressive apparatus in 
Cuba. By contrast, dissident groups on the 
island claim about 340 political prisoners; 
Amnesty International counts “at least” 
350. 

Would the FE feel compelled to men¬ 
tion these characteristics of the U.S. gov¬ 
erning system in a short notice if the agri¬ 
cultural conference was being held here? 
Or does the sophistication of North Ameri¬ 
can repressive techniques abrogate the 
need to bring it up out of context? 

I’m not downplaying the crude police- 
state features in Cuba. I had a small taste 
of it last year, when I was briefly detained 
in Havana by arrogant street cops. And 
later, I had a book and a Cuban military 
medal given to me by an Angolan war vet 
friend seized arbitrarily by customs agents 
at the airport in Ciego de Avila, during 
repeated searches of my baggage. 

Yet, as the U.S. government uses drug 
war propaganda to plunge deeper into an¬ 
other Latin American conflict in Colom¬ 
bia (the Clinton Administration wants $ 1.3 
billion in American aid over the next two 
years, 80% earmarked for security forces 
with atrocious human rights records), we 
must not accept simplistic mythologies, 
but rather critically examine the situation, 
firsthand when possible, and draw inde¬ 
pendent conclusions. 

^Cuba & Detroit^ 

I n Cuba, as in Detroit, poverty can 
be obvious, intense, and widespread. 
The numerous extremely poor 
Cuban neighborhoods do not have 
the menace that some in Detroit do, 
however. A flourishing street life 
makes one feel safe, and in the hot 
afternoons, everyone opens their 
doors and windows in a way that 
simply couldn't happen in this barred 
and bulletproofed city. Although rac¬ 
ism lives on in Cuba, it is not the 
overwhelming amplifier of street ten¬ 
sion as is often the case here. 

Another startling contrast: 
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by citizen cane 

n May, two former Fifth Estaters 
(turned farmers) will attend an inter¬ 
national organic agriculture confer¬ 
ence in Havana. Joining us there will 
be another farmer from Olympia, Washing¬ 
ton, and friends from a Mayan community 
in the Western Highlands of Guatemala. 

The event is co-sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can organizations Global Exchange and 
Food First, and the Cuban farming organi¬ 
zation Grupo de Agricultura Organica 
(GAO). These groups co-sponsored a simi¬ 
lar gathering there in 1996. 

Last year, the GAO received the presti¬ 
gious Right Livelihood Award, sometimes 
called “The Alternative Nobel Prize.” One 
of four winners in 1999, the GAO was 
chosen from 80 organizations represent¬ 
ing 40 countries. 

California-based Food First describes 
the GAO as a group that “brings together 
farmers, farm managers, field experts, re¬ 
searchers, and government officials to 
develop and promote organic farming 
methods. Its aim is to convince Cuban 
farmers and policy makers that the 
country’s previous high-input farming 


sured that no 
one starved. 

The situa¬ 
tion has im¬ 
proved since 
then, and 
small organic 
farms are now 
thriving, 
though hunger 
still persists. 

Looming 
over the Cu¬ 
ban experi¬ 
ment is the 
specter of the 
American 
Midwest. In 
the Fall of 
1999, Repub¬ 
lican George 
Ryan of Illi¬ 
nois became 
the first U.S. 
governor to 
visit Cuba 
since the 
1950s. He was 
dispatched by 
his state’s chamber of commerce, and dur¬ 
ing his visit, met with Fidel Castro and 
denounced the trade embargo. 

His purpose, as he stated during a C- 
SPAN television speech upon his return, 
was to get a foot in the Cuban door and 
establish a market for Illinois corn and 
soybeans, the two crops he mentioned by 
name. What he didn’t mention is that last 
year, half the soybeans grown in the U.S., 
and one-third of the corn, was genetically 
engineered. In January of this year, the 
giant agro-multinational. Archer Daniels 
Midland (self-billed as “supermarket to 
the world”), was lead sponsor in the first 
U.S. trade exhibition held in Cuba since 
1960. 

The implications are obvious: U.S. 
agribusiness is waiting in the wings with 
its chemical-laced frankenfood, ready to 
dump it cheap upon this proud yet hungry 
island. (A Cuban joke asks what the three 
greatest accomplishments of the Revolu¬ 
tion are: education, medicine, and sports, 
the answer goes. And the three great fail¬ 
ings? Breakfast, lunch, and dinner.) 



the community chose not to grow organi¬ 
cally, but they are sending two representa¬ 
tives to Havana to learn more about the 
organic option. 

The agricultural conference in Havana 
will run from May 10 through May 24. For 
a full itinerary of scheduled events, con¬ 
tact Food First, 398 60th Street, Oakland, 
CA. 94618. Telephone: (510) 654-4400. 
Email: www.foodfirst.com. 

W hen I submitted the above story, a Fifth 
Estate member who edited it sug¬ 
gested I include a brief mention of the re¬ 
pressive nature of the Cuban state. 

I considered it, but decided the issue 
was so complex that I didn’t see it being 
“explained” in a few sentences. 

The suggestion made me wonder if such 
an addition is considered necessary only 
for Cuba, or would governmental analysis 
be expected no matter where the confer¬ 
ence was held? When compared to other 
nations in this hemisphere, the method the 
Cuban government chooses to control its 
population, ironically, resembles that used 
in the United States: they put those they 
consider troublemakers in jail for long 
periods of time. 

Cuba doesn’t have rampant extra-iudi- 
cial killings, read death squads, the way 
U.S. client states like Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, etc., etc. all 
do. Latin America has over 90,000 “disap¬ 
peared ones,” but they’re not from Cuba. 

The Cuban authorities are still crude 
enough to disperse nonviolent street dem¬ 
onstrations and detain people for crimes 
they call political, but as imprisonment 
goes, it is the U.S. that is the world’s 
leading incarceration nation, locking up a 
greater percentage of its population than 
any other country. 

Repression in the U.S. takes a differ¬ 
ent form: the line here, of course, is that 
there are no political crimes, only crimi¬ 
nal ones. Dozens of U.S. cities have passed 
anti-gang laws, encouraging their police 
departments to break up groups of black 
and latino men congregating on street cor¬ 
ners. American policemen and women will 
often do whatever it takes to lock up those 
designated social undesirables. 

A still-expanding scandal in Los Ange¬ 
les challenges the cynicism of even the 
most ardent critic of police abuse. Over 
10,000 convictions of mostly minority 


of it last year, when I was brielly detained 
in Havana by arrogant street cops. And 
later, I had a book and a Cuban military 
medal given to me by an Angolan war vet 
friend seized arbitrarily by customs agents 
at the airport in Ciego de Avila, during 
repeated searches of my baggage. 

Yet, as the U.S. government uses drug 
war propaganda to plunge deeper into an¬ 
other Latin American conflict in Colom¬ 
bia (the Clinton Administration wants $ 1.3 
billion in American aid over the next two 
years, 80% earmarked for security forces 
with atrocious human rights records), we 
must not accept simplistic mythologies, 
but rather critically examine the situation, 
firsthand when possible, and draw inde¬ 
pendent conclusions. 


Cuba & Detroit' 

I n Cuba, as in Detroit, poverty can 
be obvious, intense, and widespread. 
The numerous extremely poor 
Cuban neighborhoods do not have 
the menace that some in Detroit do, 
however. A flourishing street life 
makes one feel safe, and in the hot 
afternoons, everyone opens their 
doors and windows in a way that 
simply couldn’t happen in this Wred 
and bulletproofed city. Although rac¬ 
ism lives on in Cuba, it is not the 
overwhelming amplifier of street ten¬ 
sion as is often the case here. 

Another startling contrast: 
Detroit’s African-American infant 
mortality rate for 1996-1998 was 16.8 
per thousand live births, actually 
down from over 20 for most of the 
1990s. Cuba’s rate of 6.5 is one of the 
world’s lowest. Put simply, in the 
last decade, three times as many black 
babies less than a year old have died 
in Detroit than in Cuba, a disgraceful 
commentary on priorities in this 
wealthy country. This statistic is a 
continuing obscenity in a city now 
flush with casino profits and busi- 
L ness investment. ; 





















by citizen cane 

I n May, two former Fifth Estaters 
(turned farmers) will attend an inter¬ 
national organic agriculture confer¬ 
ence in Havana. Joining us there will 
be another farmer from Olympia, Washing¬ 
ton, and friends from a Mayan community 
in the Western Highlands of Guatemala. 

The event is co-sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can organizations Global Exchange and 
Food First, and the Cuban farming organi¬ 
zation Grupo de Agricultura Organica 
(GAO). These groups co-sponsored a simi¬ 
lar gathering there in 1996. 

Last year, the GAO received the presti¬ 
gious Right Livelihood Award, sometimes 
called “The Alternative Nobel Prize.” One 
of four winners in 1999, the GAO was 
chosen from 80 organizations represent¬ 
ing 40 countries. 

California-based Food First describes 
the GAO as a group that “brings together 
farmers, farm managers, field experts, re¬ 
searchers, and government officials to 
develop and promote organic farming 
methods. Its aim is to convince Cuban 
farmers and policy makers that the 
country’s previous high-input farming 
model was too import-dependent and en¬ 
vironmentally damaging to be sustainable, 
and that the organic alternative has the 
potential to achieve equally good yields.” 

After the collapse of the U.S.S.R., Cuba 
was forced to transform its agricultural 
practices from the massive use of Soviet- 
supplied chemical fertilizers and pesti¬ 
cides to almost entirely organic methods. 

The U.S. economic embargo and a con¬ 
tinuing shortage of hard currency on the 
island—combined with a growing aware¬ 
ness in Cuba of the benefits of organic 
techniques—have spurred on this unique 
national effort, now about 10 years old. 


lican George 
Ryan of Illi¬ 
nois became 
the first U.S. 
governor to 
visit Cuba 
since the 
1950s. He was 
dispatched by 
his state’s chamber of commerce, and dur¬ 
ing his visit, met with Fidel Castro and 
denounced the trade embargo. 

His purpose, as he stated during a C- 
SPAN television speech upon his return, 
was to get a foot in the Cuban door and 
establish a market for Illinois corn and 
soybeans, the two crops he mentioned by 
name. What he didn’t mention is that last 
year, half the soybeans grown in the U.S., 
and one-third of the corn, was genetically 
engineered. In January of this year, the 
giant agro-multinational. Archer Daniels 
Midland (self-billed as “supermarket to 
the world”), was lead sponsor in the first 
U.S. trade exhibition held in Cuba since 
1960. 

The implications are obvious: U.S. 
agribusiness is waiting in the wings with 
its chemical-laced frankenfood, ready to 
dump it cheap upon this proud yet hungry 
island. (A Cuban joke asks what the three 
greatest accomplishments of the Revolu¬ 
tion are: education, medicine, and sports, 
the answer goes. And the three great fail¬ 
ings? Breakfast, lunch, and dinner.) 

Putting Aside Rifles 

The Guatemalan compenaros who will 
attend the conference are demobilized 
guerrillas who have put aside rifles for 
hoes, and are trying to rebuild their lives 
since a 1996 peace treaty ended 36 years 
of civil war there. They made a down 
payment on a small old coffee plantation, 
or finca, and are rehabilitating it as a self- 
managed livelihood for their community. 

Though continued financial assistance 
from the government was part of the peace 
accord, it has failed to materialize. The 
collective coffee venture is still holding 
together, tenuously. 
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lorcuha, or would governmental analysis 
be expected no matter where the confer¬ 
ence was held? When compared to other 
nations in this hemisphere, the method the 
Cuban government chooses to control its 
population, ironically, resembles that used 
in the United States: they put those they 
consider troublemakers in Jail for long 
periods of time. 

Cuba doesn’t have rampant extra-judi¬ 
cial killings, read death squads, the way 
U.S. client states like Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, etc., etc. all 
do. Latin America has over 90,000 “disap¬ 
peared ones,” but they’re not from Cuba. 

The Cuban authorities are still crude 
enough to disperse nonviolent street dem¬ 
onstrations and detain people for crimes 
they call political, but as imprisonment 
goes, it is the U.S. that is the world’s 
leading incarceration nation, locking up a 
greater percentage of its population than 
any other country. 

Repression in the U.S. takes a differ¬ 
ent form: the line here, of course, is that 
there are no political crimes, only crimi¬ 
nal ones. Dozens of U.S. cities have passed 
anti-gang laws, encouraging their police 
departments to break up groups of black 
and latino men congregating on street cor¬ 
ners. American policemen and women will 
often do whatever it takes to lock up those 
designated social undesirables. 

A still-expanding scandal in Los Ange¬ 
les challenges the cynicism of even the 
most ardent critic of police abuse. Over 
10,000 convictions of mostly minority 
youth are being reviewed, involving 70 
officers accused of stealing and selling 
cocaine, planting guns and drugs on sus¬ 
pects, intimidating witnesses, perjury, 
shooting unarmed teenagers, and murder. 

A Gulag Landscape 

Similar evidence-planting scandals 
occured this decade in other big cities, 
such as New York, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Miami (and who knows 
where else?). The landscape one contem¬ 
plates here in the U.S. is systematic rail¬ 
roading of thousands of young men of 
color into the nearest state penitentiary. 


Cuba & Detroit 

I n Cuba, as in Detroit, poverty can 
be obvious, intense, and widespread. 
The numerous extremely poor 
Cuban neighborhoods do not have 
the menace that some in Detroit do, 
however. A flourishing street life 
makes one feel safe, and in the hot 
afternoons, everyone opens their 
doors and windows in a way that 
simply couldn’t happen in this barred 
and bulletproofed city. Although rac¬ 
ism lives on in Cuba, it is not the 
overwhelming amplifier of street ten¬ 
sion as is often the case here. 

Another startling contrast: 
Detroit’s African-American infant 
mortality rate for 1996-1998 was 16.8 
per thousand live births, actually 
down from over 20 for most of the 
1990s. Cuba’s rate of 6.5 is one of the 
world’s lowest. Put simply, in the 
last decade, three times as many black 
babies less than a year old have died 
in Detroit than in Cuba, a disgraceful 
commentary on priorities in this 
wealthy country. This statistic is a 
continuing obscenity in a city now 
flush with casino profits and busi¬ 
ness investment. 



Cuban girl picks up her daily bread ration. 
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Reuolution Hte 




D uring the 1917 Russian revolution, 
anarchists urged workers to take 
control of their lives by turning the 
capitalists out and seizing control of the 
means of production, the better to reconstruct 
society along anarchistic lines. 


the Regional Economic Soviet that they 
contact cooperatives of the region and try 
to arrange with them that they take over all 
the distribution of products made in the 
shops and factories and that the Regional 
Soviet should organize the care for the old 


main railway and highway links to 
Scandinavia. On 9 July 1999, eighty 
masked police gunmen accompanied by 
the local prosecutor and other officials 
attempted to storm the Vyborg plant, 
which had been occupied by workers for 
over eighteen months. 

They were aided by a private armed 
militia in the pay of the mill’s owners, 
which captured the plant’s elected direc¬ 
tor and tried to force him to call off the 
occupation. The director stood firm and 
the workers, using the plant’s alarm sys¬ 
tem, mobilized the town’s populace and 
beat off the attack. Fighting was fierce 
and two workers were seriously injured. 

The Vyborg plant had been declared 
bankrupt in 1996, a process which has 
become standard under Russian capital¬ 
ism. Firms are run into the ground through 
neglect and then asset-stripped and auc¬ 
tioned off at low prices. Profits made are 
salted away abroad while the local com¬ 
munity is left to starve. 

What made the Vyborg situation dif¬ 
ferent was that the workers, following the 
similar actions in Samara, Tula, and other 
regions, refused to accept the capitalist 
shell-game and, in January, 1998, seized 
control of their plant. They formed a work¬ 
ers’ committee, elected their own (un¬ 
paid) plant director, and began running 
the plant themselves. 

The company that had hoped to profit 
from Vyborg’s bankruptcy, Nimonor In¬ 
vestments, promptly sued the workers’ 
committee and their trade union. Though 
the courts ruled in favor of Nimonor, the 
company has to date been unable to drive 
out the workers whose resistance remains 
firm even in the face of the latest attacks. 

The workers’ hand is strengthened by 
support from local and regional workers 
organizations as well as the community at 


large (the mill produces the town’s elec¬ 
tricity). 

This gives them a means of blocking all 
traffic on the Russia-Scandinavia highway 
and railway, a tactic which proved its ef¬ 
fectiveness during country-wide strikes by 
Russian miners and others in the summer 
of 1998 (in Canada, similar tactics have 
long been a mainstay of First Nations 
struggles where hydro lines are vulner¬ 
able). 

The latest assault on the Vyborg work¬ 
ers comes hard on the heels of an unprec¬ 
edented victory by the workers of the 
Yasnogorsk (Tula region) machine plant, 
who also took control of their factory when 
a bankruptcy threatened. Nearly all their 
demands were met after a long occupation 
during which the workers ran the plant, 
shared the profits communally, and fed the 
town. 

Russia’s International Monetary Fund- 
sponsored capitalists (mostly former Com¬ 
munist Party functionaries) are terrified 
that protest occupations like these will 
evolve into fully anarchistic, anti-capital¬ 
ist insurrections. Clearly, the state hopes 
to hold the line at Vyborg using violent 
methods taken straight from the books of 
its counterparts in Mexico and elsewhere. 

The Vyborg workers are appealing for 
international solidarity in support of their 
efforts. Their plant has just been sold to 
Alcem UK Ltd., a company linked to some 
of the most mafia-ridden sectors of the 
Russian economy. 

Vyborg workers are interested in any 
information regarding the true identity of 
Alcem UK Ltd., its major shareholders, 
trading partners, government contacts, etc.. 

To send or receive information contact: 
ISWoR, via email: antek@aol.com; fax 


——-- 

A Schedule of Seattles Coming to 
Your Neighborhood 

* April 9-17 ♦ Washington D.C. hangs, blockades, etc. Contact Big 
Days of Action for Global Economic Woods EF!, POB 580936, Minneapolis 
Justice. Shut Down the IMF and MN 55458; 612-362-3387; eco- 
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D uring the 1917 Russian revolution, 
anarchists urged workers to take 
control of their lives by turning the 
capitalists out and seizing control of the 
means of production, the better to reconstruct 
society along anarchistic lines. 

In some instances, property was com- 
munalized and a post-capitalist social or¬ 
der began to emerge. One such experi¬ 
ment was initiated by Boris Yelensky, an 
anarchist who returned to Russia in Febru¬ 
ary 1917 after a lengthy exile in Chicago. 
Yelensky made his way to his home town 
of Novorossiysk in August where he 
formed an anarchist propaganda group. 

He later related the activities of this 
group to Kropotkin during a visit to his 
residence in Dimittrov in 1919 (Kropot¬ 
kin returned to Russia in 1917 and died 
there in 1921). “We decided,” he told him, 
“. . . to start propagandizing the work¬ 
ers, urging that a Regional Economic So¬ 
viet (council of workers) be organized to 
coordinate production and distribution. We 
felt that the Soviet should consist of two 
delegates from each section of work, and 


the Regional Economic Soviet that they 
contact cooperatives of the region and try 
to arrange with them that they take over all 
the distribution of products made in the 
shops and factories and that the Regional 
Soviet should organize the care for the old 
and the sick, who were unable to work. I 
told Kropotkin that this, in brief, was what 
our group proposed to the first conference 
of delegates from the shops and factories; 
that all out recommendations were ac¬ 
cepted, and that this resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Economic Soviet in the 
city of Novorossiysky.” 

—Boris Yelensky, “A Visit with Kro¬ 
potkin,” The Match, August, 1974 

Kropotkin responded that the experi¬ 
ment at Novorossiysky “proved to him 
that he was right in his ideas and theories; 
that they could be applied in real life, and 
that in the proper environment, human 
beings can indeed change and create a free 
society.” 

Indeed, a free society does require a 
“proper environment” to develop, namely 


bankrupt in 1996, a process which has 
become standard under Russian capital¬ 
ism. Firms are run into the ground through 
neglect and then asset-stripped and auc¬ 
tioned off at low prices. Profits made are 
salted away abroad while the local com¬ 
munity is left to starve. 

What made the Vyborg situation dif¬ 
ferent was that the workers, following the 
similar actions in Samara, Tula, and other 
regions, refused to accept the capitalist 
shell-game and, in January, 1998, seized 
control of their plant. They formed a work¬ 
ers’ committee, elected their own (un¬ 
paid) plant director, and began running 
the plant themselves. 

The company that had hoped to profit 
from Vyborg’s bankruptcy, Nimonor In¬ 
vestments, promptly sued the workers’ 
committee and their trade union. Though 
the courts ruled in favor of Nimonor, the 
company has to date been unable to drive 
out the workers whose resistance remains 
firm even in the face of the latest attacks. 

The workers’ hand is strengthened by 
support from local and regional workers 
organizations as well as the community at 


demands were met after a long occupation 
during which the workers ran the plant, 
shared the profits communally, and fed the 
town. 

Russia’s International Monetary Fund- 
sponsored capitalists (mostly former Com¬ 
munist Party functionaries) are terrified 
that protest occupations like these will 
evolve into fully anarchistic, anti-capital¬ 
ist insurrections. Clearly, the state hopes 
to hold the line at Vyborg using violent 
methods taken straight from the books of 
its counterparts in Mexico and elsewhere. 

The Vyborg workers are appealing for 
international solidarity in support of their 
efforts. Their plant has just been sold to 
Alcem UK Ltd., a company linked to some 
of the most mafia-ridden sectors of the 
Russian economy. 
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Alcem UK Ltd., its major shareholders, 
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Schedule of Seattles Coining to 
Your Neighborhood 

hangs, blockades, etc. Contact 
Woods EFI, POB 580936, Minnea 
MN 55458; 612-362-3387; 
action @geocities.eom. 


• April 9-17 • Washington D,C. 
Days of Action for Global Economic 
Justice. Shut Down the IMF and 
World Bank, April 16. The Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank are meeting to expand their 
power over Third World nations’ econo¬ 
mies. Information at www.50years.org 
orcall 202-IMF-BANK. 


• May ! ♦ Mayday 2000 
Action 
World- 

holiday was endorsed at the August 
1999 Peoples Global Action Confer¬ 
ence in India as an international day of 
action. Sydney, Toronto, London, Chi¬ 
cago, New York and Washington DC 


The Next 
Against Global Capitalism 
■wide. This tradition workers 


May 5-7 • California Wilderness 











































































































































D uring the 1917 Russian revolution, 
anarchists urged workers to take 
control of their lives by turning the 
capitalists out and seizing control of the 
means of production, the better to reconstruct 
society along anarchistic lines. 

In some instances, property was com- 
munalized and a post-capitalist social or¬ 
der began to emerge. One such experi¬ 
ment was initiated by Boris Yelensky, an 
anarchist who returned to Russia in Febru¬ 
ary 1917 after a lengthy exile in Chicago. 
Yelensky made his way to his home town 
of Novorossiysk in August where he 
formed an anarchist propaganda group. 

He later related the activities of this 
group to Kropotkin during a visit to his 
residence in Dimittrov in 1919 (Kropot¬ 
kin returned to Russia in 1917 and died 
therein 1921). “We decided,” he told him, 
“. . . to start propagandizing the work¬ 
ers, urging that a Regional Economic So¬ 
viet (council of workers) be organized to 
coordinate production and distribution. We 
felt that the Soviet should consist of two 
delegates from each section of work, and 
that these should take over the work place 
and make it communal property devoted 
to maintaining the life and welfare of the 
community. Since we believed in equality 
for every Jiuman being, we would recom¬ 
mend equal pay for every worker, with 25 
percent extra above the basic pay for each 
dependent in the worker’s family. We de¬ 
cided to accept any of the administrative 
or engineering staffs who wished to join 
us, on an equal basis, without any retalia¬ 
tion for what they had been before the 
revolution. 

“We had further agreed to propose to 


the Regional Economic Soviet that they 
contact cooperatives of the region and try 
to arrange with them that they take over all 
the distribution of products made in the 
shops and factories and that the Regional 
Soviet should organize the care for the old 
and the sick, who were unable to work. I 
told Kropotkin that this, in brief, was what 
our group proposed to the first conference 
of delegates from the shops and factories; 
that all out recommendations were ac¬ 
cepted, and that this resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Economic Soviet in the 
city of Novorossiysky.” 

—Boris Yelensky, “A Visit with Kro¬ 
potkin,” The Match, August, 1974 

Kropotkin responded that the experi¬ 
ment at Novorossiysky “proved to him 
that he was right in his ideas and theories; 
that they could be applied in real life, and 
that in the proper environment, human 
beings can indeed change and create a free 
society.” 

Indeed, a free society does require a 
“proper environment” to develop, namely 
a revolution against capitalism that treats 
people as autonomous, and attributes to 
them a concern for human dignity and an 
ability to respond rationally to whatever 
problems they confront. 

Although the arrangement at 
Novorossiysky was crushed by the Bol¬ 
sheviks as soon as they established con¬ 
trol in the region, I evoke 1917 because 
the seeds of Just such a revolution are 
again stirring in Russia. 

Today, the focal points are places like 
the Vyborg Pulp and Paper mill in the 
town of Sovietsky, located near Russia’s 
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commillec and ihcir irade union, i nougn 
the courts ruled in favor of Nimonor, the 
company has to date been unable to drive 
out the workers whose resistance remains 
firm even in the face of the latest attacks. 

The workers’ hand is strengthened by 
support from local and regional workers 
organizations as well as the community at 


Vyborg workers arc inieresiea in any 
information regarding the true identity of 
Alcem UK Ltd., its major shareholders, 
trading partners, government contacts, etc.. 

To send or receive information contact: 
ISWoR, via email: antek@aol.com; fax 


A Schedule of Seattles Coming to 
Your Neighborhood 


• April 9-17 • Washington D,C. 
Days of Action for Global Economic 
Justice. Shut Down the IMF and 
World Bank^ April 16. The Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank are meeting to expand their 
power over Third World nations’ econo¬ 
mies. Information at www. 50years.org 
orcall 202-IMF-BANK. 

• May 1 • Mayday 2000: The Next 
Action Against Global Capitalism. 
World-wide. This tradition workers’ 
holiday was endorsed at the August 
1999 Peoples Global Action Confer¬ 
ence in India as an international day of 
action. Sydney, Toronto, London, Chi¬ 
cago, New York and Washington DC 
are already organizing. Send inquires 
to mayday2k@emaiLcom, or go to 
www.freespeech.org/mayday2k 

• May 5-7 • California Wilderness 
Conference. Sacramento. Wilderness 
advocates will meet at California State 
Uni versity-Sacramento to celebrate and 
take action on behalf of the last wild 
places in the state. Contact CWC, 2655 
Portage Bay East, Suite 5, Davis CA 
530-758-0380; info@calwild.org. 

• May 19-21 • Big Woods Earth 
First! Rendezvous. Minnesota. A 

three-day action on the shores of Lake 
Geneva in southern Minnesota. Work¬ 
shops, tree climbing, tree sits, banner 


hangs, blockades, etc. Contact Big 
Woods EF!, POB 580936, Minneapolis 
MN 55458; 612-362-3387; eco- 
action@geocities com. 



•June 3-5 • Protest the Organiza¬ 
tion of America States, Windsor, On¬ 
tario. Directly across the border from 
Detroit, Windsor will host an GAS meet¬ 
ing with speeches by Noam Chomsky 
and Carlos Fuentes. Protests outside. 
Contact the Bookroem, 2161 Wyandotte, 
W., Windsor ON N9B IKl, Canada; 
519-258-2726. 

• June 10-11 • Underground Pub¬ 
lisher’s Conference. Bowling Green, 
Ohio. See News & Reviews, p. 22. 
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by Allan Antliff 


I have- long admired Brooklyn-based Ri¬ 
chard Mock for his outspoken commit¬ 
ment to anarchism and clear-sighted at¬ 
tacks on contemporary injustices. 

Consequently, I was delighted to learn 
he has been exhibiting his most recent 
sculptures in bank lobbies, no less. But 
then, Mock has a way of getting what he 
wants: this show has graced several banks 
in Canada, the United States and Germany 
(hesitating bank managers get a free lure. 
Mock tells me). 

The exhibit features about one hundred 
money lures, sculptures dangling from 
wires strung out in a row along the shiny 
marble walls of banks. Each lure has a 
nasty hook arching out in the vicinity of its 
shiny head, and is decorated with bright- 
coloured beads and wires. Bits of huriiSti 
bone protrude from some, and they all 
bristle with money. The money, I should 
add, is authentic U.S. currency. Mock buys 
it, pre-shredded, from a scientific supply 
house. 

The lures take aim at the capitalist po¬ 
litical economy by playing up money’s 
role in our alienation from nature, encap¬ 
sulated in a hostile technology that pre¬ 
dates the invention of capital itself. I’m 
talking about fish lures, those ugly human 
imitations of nature (bugs, worms, etc.) 
with barbed hooks that lodge in the mouth¬ 
lining of a fish, ripping and tearing the 
poor creature as it struggles to escape. 

Money is capitalism’s update on the 
fish lure, a life-negating weapon now 
firmly lodged in the fabric of the planet 
because we’re all hooked on it. Mock’s 
money lures point back to the system’s 
origins in a more general contempt for all 
living beings while bringing us up to date 
on just how self-destructive that stance 
has become. After all, the sole creatures 
on this planet attracted to money are hu¬ 
mans. Money is the end goal in the great 
round of capitalist exchange, which only 
knows how to sustain “life” by killing it. 
Strip-mine the earth and leech it with cya- 



has given voice to women, workers, and 
the earth, taken on the unnatural bound¬ 
aries of the state and their often lethal 
consequehees, or the debris of war left 
behind on the bird’s wing. 

Paul Heath Hoeffel, in a monograph 
for an exhibition at The Gallery, at South¬ 
ern Methodist University describes him 
as “an artist intensely in touch with the 
world around him, scanning every„ face, 
every street scene, every newspaper for 
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Ricard Mock^s 
Sculptures Hang in 
the Halls of 
CapitaVs 
Temples 


nide for gold, cast 
out drift-nets and 
empty the 
oceans for 
pet food, 
spew ozone- 
destroying CFCs 
into the stratosphere 
for air-conditioning, 
but above all else, pray to 
your Gods for profits, because 
the “health” of the economy de 
pends on it. 

“Just Between You and Me” 

The lures remind me of Lawrence H. 
Summers, former Chief Economist for 
the World Bank and Vice-President for 


De¬ 
vel¬ 
opment 
Econom¬ 
ics (now 
Treasury Un¬ 
der-Secretary in 
the Clinton admin¬ 
istration). Summers 
first gained public noto¬ 
riety in 1992 for circulat¬ 
ing a memo to six top-ech¬ 
elon World Bank administra¬ 
tors ^ on the topic of dirty industries 
polluting wealthy nations. 


He wrote: “Just between you and me, 
shouldn’t the World Bank be encouraging 
more migration of the dirty industries to 
theLDCs [less developed countries]? The 
measurement of the costs of health im¬ 
pairing pollution depends on the fore¬ 
gone earnings from increased mor¬ 
bidity and mortality. From this 
point of view a given amount of 
health impairing pollution 
should be done in the coun¬ 
try with the lowest cost, 
which will be the country with 
the lowest wages. I think the 
economic logic behind dumping a 
load of toxic waste in the lowest 
wage country is impeccable and we 
should face up to that.” 

Impeccable Logic of Polluting 

Money works magic. It whisks indus¬ 
trial toxins from the lowly environmental 
realm to the high peaks of economics, 
where titans like Summers number-crunch 
the figures down to conclude that, yes, 
rich peoples’ cancers (only people matter 
here) cost more than poor peoles’ cancers. 
Hence, the impeccable logic of polluting 
the entire planet to maintain a healthy 
global economy “on the cheap,” appropri¬ 
ately enough. 

But I digress. One hundred or so lures 
trying to hook the public in a bank lobby 
are just a playful ruse for the real thing, 
namely the dehumanizing reward-and- 
punishment economics of capital await¬ 
ing within. 

As Mock put it, “acquiring money is a 
cultural obsession [that] takes over other 
areas that could have been emotionally 
rewarding. Money itself has no emotion 
connected to it. To value it as you would a 
life companion is absurd.” 

And yet, people like Summers ds6i value 
money over their capacity to be human, 
day in and day out, every time they rush 
past a street person on the way to the bank. 
Which is to say that our current state of 
affairs is not only unsustainable: it is soul¬ 
crushing as well. 









nasty nook arching out in me vicinity oi its 
shiny head, and is decorated witti bright- 
coloured beads and wires. Bits of huifi^n 
bone protrude from some, and they all 
bristle with money. The money, I should 
add, is authentic U.S. currency. Mock buys 
it, pre-shredded, from a scientific supply 
house. 

The lures take aim at the capitalist po¬ 
litical economy by playing up money’s 
role in our alienation from nature, encap¬ 
sulated in a hostile technology that pre¬ 
dates the invention of capital itself. I’m 
talking about fish lures, those ugly human 
imitations of nature (bugs, worms, etc.) 
with barbed hooks that lodge in the mouth¬ 
lining of a fish, ripping and tearing the 
poor creature as it struggles to escape. 

Money is capitalism’s update on the 
fish lure, a life-negating weapon now 
firmly lodged in the fabric of the planet 
because we’re all hooked on it. Mock’s 
money lures point back to the system’s 
origins in a more general contempt for all 
living beings while bringing us up to date 
on just how self-destructive that stance 
has become. After all, the sole creatures 
on this planet attracted to money are hu¬ 
mans. Money is the end goal in the great 
round of capitalist exchange, which only 
knows how to sustain “life” by killing it. 
Strip-mine the earth and leech it with cya- 


/ Conquered 
NATO 

Continued from Page 8 

smile was wry and wan. “And why did you 
come here? What is the purpose of this?” 
“We’re bringing an atom bomb,” I said; “but 
it’s nothing to worry about. It’s not the big 
kind. Just the tactical sort. It doesn’t hurt 
much.” 

Ness cut me off anew: “Don’t listen to 
him!” he said. “He’s Just kidding. We 
came to get a bottle of wine, that’s all.” 
“Wine?” said the general. “Wine?” “Yes,” 
Ness went on, “We’ve bought caviar, but 
we don’t have any wine. And it would be 
a pity if this lovely caviar should be eaten 
without wine. Don’t you agree, general?” 
“How can you imagine that you could get 
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empty the 
oceans for 
pet food, 
spew ozone- 
destroying CFCs 
into the stratosphere 
for air-conditioning, 
but above all else, pray to 
your Gods for profits, because 
the “health” of the economy de 
pends on it. 


**Just Between You and Me” 

The lures remind me of Lawrence H. 
Summers, former Chief Economist for 
the World Bank and Vice-President for 


De¬ 
vel¬ 
opment 
Econom¬ 
ics (now 
Treasury Un¬ 
der-Secretary in 
the Clinton admin¬ 
istration). Summers 
first gained public noto¬ 
riety in 1992 for circulat¬ 
ing a memo to six top-ech¬ 
elon World Bank administra¬ 
tors ^ on the topic of dirty industries 
polluting wealthy nations. 



Richard Mock will be exhibiting his 
linocuts and money lure sculptures in 
Detroit this November. 

Some of the linocuts have appeared 
on the Fifth Estate peiges and covers, El 
Tiempo in Colombia, and the Union of 
Needletrades, Industrial and Textile 
Employees magazine Unitel/Unidad! 
(are you wearing Nike or New Bal¬ 
ance?). 

From his press in Brooklyn, Mock 


has given voice to women, workers, and 
the earth, taken on the unnatural bound¬ 
aries of the state and their often lethal 
consequdiices, or the debris of war left 
behind on the bird’s wing. 

Paul Heath Hoeffel, in a monograph 
for an exhibition at The Gallery, at South¬ 
ern Methodist University describes him 
as “an artist intensely in touch with the 
world around him, scanning every face, 
every street scene, every newspaper for 
information on the state of humanity, 
and devising strategies and schemes to 
counter the powers that rob our world of 
vitality and integrity, whether in a Brook¬ 
lyn neighborhood, the downtown art 
world, or the ozone layer” 

Mock’s work will be shown at Alley 
Culture (in the alley between Trumbull 
and Lincoln, red building south of W. 
Willis, south of Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity), November 3 through December 2, 
2000* The opening reception will be held 
Friday, November 3rd from 7- 9pm. Al¬ 
ley Culture is a space that has housed a 
number of whole room installations 6y 
New York artists, and keeps a dialogue 
going between Detroit artists by inviting 
them to curate and exhibit. 

—JB 


later we stood outside the barbed wire, 
and the same evening we partook of our 
caviar with a strong and good-tasting cup 
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of time may have resulted in this or that 
detail being forgotten or omitted, but in 
broad outline it was precisely thus that our 
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Impeccable Logic of Polluting 

Money works magic. It whisks indus¬ 
trial toxins from the lowly environmental 
realm to the high peaks of economics, 
where titans like Summers number-crunch 
the figures down to conclude that, yes, 
rich peoples’ cancers (only people matter 
here) cost more than poor peoles’ cancers. 
Hence, the impeccable logic of polluting 
the entire planet to maintain a healthy 
global economy “on the cheap,” appropri¬ 
ately enough. 

But I digress. One hundred or so lures 
trying to hook the public in a bank lobby 
are Just a playful ruse for the real thing, 
namely the dehumanizing reward-and- 
punishment economics of capital await¬ 
ing within. 

As Mock put it, “acquiring money is a 
cultural obsession [that] takes over other 
areas that could have been emotionally 
rewarding. Money itself has no emotion 
connected to it. To value it as you would a 
life companion is absurd.” 

And yet, |)eople like Summers dt(^ value 
money over their capacity to be human, 
day in and day out, every time they rush 
past a street person on the way to the bank. 
Which is to say that our current state of 
affairs is not only unsustainable: it is soul¬ 
crushing as well. 


Seattle 

Continued from page 1 

centrate power and wealth) is inevitable; 
the myth that we are in an era of economic 
prosperity and people are content; and the 
myth that we are powerless to change 
much and can only attempt to do so through 
established channels, like the sideshow of 
electoral politics. 

We have broken open a hole in the 
clouds of their gray, overcast sky of status 
quo myths. We have glimpsed hopeful 
sunlight reflecting the possibility of things 
being very different; that radical change, 
social revolution and a new world are 
possible. 

As our memory fades, however, and 
everyone from corporate mass media to 
leftist pundits argue about broken glass in 
an attempt to sum up and define our expe- 
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Richard Mock will be exhibiting his 
llnocuts and money lure sculptures in 
Detroit this November. 

Some of the linocuts have appeared 
on the Fifth Estate pages and covers, El 
Tiempom Colombia, and the Union of 
Needletrades, Industrial and Textile 
Employees magazine Unitel/Unidad! 
(are you wearing Nike or New Bal¬ 
ance?). 

From his press in Brooklyn, Mock 


has given voice to women, workers, and 
the earth, taken on the unnatural bound¬ 
aries of the state and their often lethal 
consequences, or the debris of war left 
behind on the bird’s wing. 

Paul Heath Hoeffel, in a monograph 
for an exhibition at The Gallery , at South¬ 
ern Methodist University describes him 
as “an artist intensely in touch with the 
world around him, scanning every face, 
every street scene, every newspaper for 
information on the state of humanity, 
and devising strategies and schemes to 
counter the powers that rob our world of 
yitality and integrity, whether in a Brook¬ 
lyn neighborhood, the downtown art 
world, or the ozone layer” 

Mock’s work will be shown at Alley 
Culture (in the alley between Trumbull 
and Lincoln, red building south of W. 
Willis, south of Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity), November 3 through December 2, 
2000. The opening reception will be held 
Friday, November 3rd from 7- 9pm. Al¬ 
ley Culture is a space that has housed a 
number of whole room installations 6y 
New York artists, and keeps a dialogue 
going between Detroit artists by inviting 
them to curate and exhibit. 

—JB 
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poor creature as it struggles to escape. 

Money is capitalism’s update on the 
fish lure, a life-negating weapon now 
firmly lodged in the fabric of the planet 
because we’re all hooked on it. Mock’s 
money lures point back to the system’s 
origins in a more general contempt for all 
living beings while bringing us up to date 
on just how self-destructive that stance 
has become. After all, the sole creatures 
on this planet attracted to money are hu¬ 
mans. Money is the end goal in the great 
round of capitalist exchange, which only 
knows how to sustain “life” by killing it. 
Strip-mine the earth and leech it with cya- 
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smile was wry and wan. “And why did you 
come here? What is the purpose of this?” 
“We’re bringing an atom bomb,” I said; “but 
it’s nothing to worry about. It’s not the big 
kind. Just the tactical sort. It doesn’t hurt 
much.” 

Ness cut me off anew: “Don’t listen to 
him!” he said. “He’s just kidding. We 
came to get a bottle of wine, that’s all.” 
“Wine?” said the general. “Wine?” “Yes,” 
Ness went on, “We’ve bought caviar, but 
we don’t have any wine. And it would be 
a pity if this lovely caviar should be eaten 
without wine. Don’t you agree, general?” 
“How can you imagine that you could get 
wine here? At NATO headquarters? 
Wine?” “Of course we could take brandy,” 
said Ness; “but we think that would be 
overdoing it. And you don’t have vodka, 
do you? We could settle for whiskey if 
need be, but not rye, only Scotch.” 

Further we did not get. Probably an 
alarm was sounded; the reception area 
filled with armed troops. Thereafter, we 
were escorted to the door accompanied by 
several dozen people with guns and God 
knows what in their belts. A few minutes 


later we stood outside the barbed wire, 
and the same evening we partook of our 
caviar with a strong and good-tasting cup 
of tea. We drank it out of glasses, so that 
it would be a little more Russian. 

Afterwards, Ness caught a live mouse 
with his hands, a sight I have never wit¬ 
nessed before. And, he did it with a deft¬ 
ness which could only come from many 
years’ training in logical empiricism and 
climbing the Himalayas. But that is an¬ 
other story. 

The above is the full and complete 
truth about how Professor Arne Ness and 
I together conquered NATO. The passage 


of time may have resulted in this or that 
detail being forgotten or omitted, but in 
broad outline it was precisely thus that our 
campaign proceeded. I have often since 
shuddered to think what might have hap¬ 
pened had the conquerors not been so peace¬ 
able and harmless as we both are. 

A solitary and determined anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalist could have sown a whole bouquet 
of bombs in the middle of the flower beds, 
or anywhere for that matter. And, the first 
officer who went to pick his morning tulip 
could have chanced to touch the detonator. 

That would have been a great story for 
the press! 


punishment economics of capital await¬ 
ing within. 

As Mock put it, “acquiring money is a 
cultural obsession [that] takes over other 
areas that could have been emotionally 
rewarding. Money itself has no emotion 
connected to it. To value it as you would a 
life companion is absurd.” 

And yet, people like Summers dOf value 
money over their capacity to be human, 
day in and day out, every time they rush 
past a street person on the way to the bank. 
Which is to say that our current state of 
affairs is not only unsustainable: it is soul¬ 
crushing as well. 
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centrate power and wealth) is inevitable; 
the myth that we are in an era of economic 
prosperity and people are content; and the 
myth that we are powerless to change 
much and can only attempt to do so through 
established channels, like the sideshow of 
electoral politics. 

We have broken open a hole in the 
clouds of their gray, overcast sky of status 
quo myths. We have glimpsed hopeful 
sunlight reflecting the possibility of things 
being very different; that radical change, 
social revolution and a new world are 
possible. 

As our memory fades, however, and 
everyone from corporate mass media to 
leftist pundits argue about broken glass in 
an attempt to sum up and define our expe¬ 
rience, this historical opening in the sky 
threatens to close up with politics, dissent 
and life continuing as usual. 

Fortunately, many inspired people are 
trying to climb into the clouds, hold it 
open and expand it, developing new forms 
of resistance and celebration, working with 
new people, groups and communities who 
are different than we are used to, and 
being strategic and innovative about fig¬ 
uring out how to change things. 

—Seattle, Wash., February 2000 
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Law & Religion: An Awful Combination 


L ast year, the U.S. House of Represen¬ 
tatives voted to permit the display of 
the biblical Ten Commandments in 
schools as part of larger legislative efforts to 
combat youth violence. 

Rather than “a first step toward 
reinstilling the value of human life in 
children influenced by violent culture,” as 
the politicians claim, this is yet another 
shallow gesture by hypocritical lawmak¬ 
ers to legislate ethical control in a culture 
that is ethically out-of-control. 

Looking briefly at the tenuous relation¬ 
ship between spirituality and law while 
attempting to differentiate between valu¬ 
able teachings and the tyranny of “thou 
shalt nots” reveals that only the lawless¬ 
ness of love can deliver us from the philo¬ 
sophical gulag imposed by Judeo-Chris- 
tian pseudo-morality. 

One Republican politician even claimed 
that if the Ten Commandments had been 
posted at Columbine High School, the 
massacre in Colorado last year never would 
have happened. 

Even if the postmodern Pharisees in 
Washington actually practiced what they 
preached, is there any reason we should 
want to ground public ethics in edicts 
that enforce the oppressive nature of 
marriage and family or the property rights 
and moral authority of men? 

These plutocrats and demagogues be¬ 
lieve we need more laws. They want to j 
legislate ethical conduct by publishing 1 
the negative prescripts of the punitive 
Old Testament God, that patriarchal 
Nobodaddy of vengeance and repression. 

Religious and political leaders are truly 
hypocrites; common people can experi¬ 
ence unconditional love and boundless 


forgiveness without a return to the vicious 
calculation of Old Testament law. 

Ancient pagans subscribed to one law: 
“Harming none, do what you will.” Anti¬ 
authoritarian 


mystics such as philosopher Lao-Tzu and 
poet Rumi share a sharp rejection of legis¬ 
lative spirituality: “The louder the call for 
law and order, the more the thieves and 
con men multiply.” (Lao Tzu). Anarchists 
frequently reject human laws 


Eugene’s anarchists and poor, as “a men¬ 
ace, specializing in threats, racism and 
intimidation. “ He came to Eugene from 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment following the 1992 Rodney King 
riots. 


on principle but acknowledge certain natu¬ 
ral laws reflected in the organic chaos and 
biological cooperation of the animated 
universe. 

Without law, outlaws cease to be law¬ 
less and lawmakers look more like the 
criminals we already know them to be. 

Without priests and politicians, 

--—I people can reclaim the redemp- 

I tive power of love to transcend 
I all law, exposing the cynical res- 
I ignation of power-brokers and 
I empowering the powerless. We 
I will do what we will. We will 
I harm none. We will love our 
j neighbors. Do we need more laws 
I than these to liberate our desires, 
I encourage mutual aid, and share 
I all things in common? 
j Lawless comrades seek the fel- 
I lowship of their magical equals, or 
I as Hakim Bey suggests: “[Yjou’re 
I the monarch of your own skin— 
I your inviolable freedom waits to be 
I completed only by the love of other 
I monarchs.” 

/ Laws cannot force us to love our 
I neighbors, honor our relations, or 
I stop killing innocent people. The 
I politicians who live in glass houses 
I continue to throw stones even though 
I all the windows in their Babylonian 
I buildings are already broken. 

I These lawmakers who endlessly 
I irritate, legislate, and litigate are like 
I a cancer to the power of the imagina- 
I tion. They hoard the power of the al- 
I mighty dollar and the industrial sword; 
we hold tight to the power of love. 

—Sunfrog—Liberty, Term. & Detroit, 


However, the judge did allow prejudi¬ 
cial slurs by the prosecutor about anar¬ 
chism, and the extraneous (and untrue) 
allegation that Thaxton also threw a bottle 
at Blackwell. 

Following the guilty verdict, about 
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If politicians want to post ten commandments in school, perhaps they 
should try these. 


Free Rob Los Ricos: 
The State Takes 
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If politicians want to post ten commandments in school, perhaps they 
should try these. 


Free Rob Los Ricos: 

The State Takes 
Its Uengeance for 
Riot Intugene 


empowering the powerless. We 
will do what we will. We will 
harm none. We will love our 
neighbors. Do we need more laws 
than these to liberate our desires, 
encourage mutual aid, and share 
all things in common? 

Lawless comrades seek the fel¬ 
lowship of their magical equals, or 
as Hakim Bey suggests: “[Y]ou’re 
the monarch of your own skin— 
your inviolable freedom waits to be 
completed only by the love of other 
monarchs.” 

Laws cannot force us to love our 
neighbors, honor our relations, or 
stop killing innocent people. The 
politicians who live in glass houses 
continue to throw stones even though 
all the windows in their Babylonian 
buildings are already broken. 

These lawmakers who endlessly 
irritate, legislate, and litigate are like 
a cancer to the power of the imagina¬ 
tion. They hoard the power of the al¬ 
mighty dollar and the industrial sword; 
we hold tight to the power of love. 

—Sunfrog—Liberty, Tenn. & Detroit, 


Looking briefly at the tenuous relation¬ 
ship between spirituality and law while 
attempting to differentiate between valu¬ 
able teachings and the tyranny of “thou 
shalt nots” reveals that only the lawless¬ 
ness of love can deliver us from the philo¬ 
sophical gulag imposed by Judeo-Chris- 
tian pseudo-morality. 

One Republican politician even claimed 
that if the Ten Commandments had been 
posted at Columbine High School, the 
massacre in Colorado last year never would 
have happened. 

Even if the postmodern Pharisees in 
Washington actually practiced what they 
preached, is there any reason we should 
want to ground public ethics in edicts 
that enforce the oppressive nature of 
marriage and family or the property rights 
and moral authority of men? 

These plutocrats and demagogues be¬ 
lieve we need more laws. They want to 
legislate ethical conduct by publishing 
the negative prescripts of the punitive 
Old Testament God, that patriarchal 
Nobodaddy of vengeance and repression. 

Religious and political leaders are truly 
hypocrites; common people can experi¬ 
ence unconditional love and boundless 


O utrage is the only word that comes 
to mind to describe the reaction to 
the sentence handed down by a vin¬ 
dictive judge to an Eugene, Oregon anarchist 
following a militant action on June 18,1999. 

On October 13, 1999 Robert Thaxton, 
activist and writer, better known to his 
friends and readers as Rob Los Ricos, 
received 70 months (do the math; it’s 
frightening) for the charges of second de¬ 
gree assault and rioting following his con- 


around the globe including one in London 
which paralyzed parts of the city centre 
and caused the Royal family to cancel an 
event. Rioting was widespread through¬ 
out that city. 

Actions also took place across the U.S. 
and in cities as far-flung as Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Helsinki, Finland, and Valencia, 
Spain. Eugene, Oregon answered the call 
with 200-300 people lashing out for sev¬ 
eral hours, damaging banks, a fast-food 


Eugene’s anarchists and poor, as “a men¬ 
ace, specializing in threats, racism and 
intimidation. “ He came to Eugene from 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment following the 1992 Rodney King 
riots. 

He is reported to have bragged, “I got 
to shoot one of those motherfuckers,” re¬ 
ferring to L.A.’s Hispanic population. 

Thaxton testified at his trial dressed in 
all black before a Judge who denied every 
defense motion. He admitted holding the 
rock behind his back, intending to smash 
an unoccupied police car in retaliation for 
the way the cops were using excessive 
force to subdue and arrest demonstrators. 

Bias Against Anarchists 

According to his testimony, Blackwell 
approached Los Ricos, chasing another 
man down the street, who darted into the 
crowd for safety. The sergeant was hold¬ 
ing a small, retractable baton in one hand 
and “looking right at me.” Thaxton says 
he feared he would be a victim of a police 
beating, and threw the rock almost reflex- 


However, the Judge did allow prejudi¬ 
cial slurs by the prosecutor about anar¬ 
chism, and the extraneous (and untrue) 
allegation that Thaxton also threw a bottle 
at Blackwell. 

Following the guilty verdict, about 
twenty of Rob’s comrades, some wearing 
masks and hoods, hung a “Free Robert 
Thaxton” sign in front of the Lane County 
Jail where he was being held. 

No one expects to have a militant move¬ 
ment that doesn’t suffer causalities, nor 
the state and its repressive apparatus to be 
“fair.” The outrage felt stems from the 
worthiness of our friend and comrade, 
Robert Thaxton, and his fate, compared to 
the worthless minions of the state. 

The harshness of Rob’s treatment can 
be contrasted with that of Christopher 
Smith, who was also arrested for throwing 
a rock at the cops. He was convicted of 
similar charges and spent six months in 
Jail, being released Just before the end of 
the year. 

Prison letters from Rob continue to be 
upbeat, almost Jovial. He’s playing his 


anu iiioiai auiiu)iiiy iiiuii; 

These plutocrats and demagogues be¬ 
lieve we need more laws. They want to 
legislate ethical conduct by publishing 
the negative prescripts of the punitive 
Old Testament God, that patriarchal 
Nobodaddy of vengeance and repression. 

Religious and political leaders are truly 
hypocrites; common people can experi¬ 
ence unconditional love and boundless 




If politicians want to post ten commandments in school, perhaps they 
should try these. 


buildings are already broken. 

These lawmakers who endlessly 
irritate, legislate, and litigate are like 
a cancer to the power of the imagina¬ 
tion. They hoard the power of the al¬ 
mighty dollar and the industrial sword; 
we hold tight to the power of love. 

—Sunfrog—Liberty, Term. & Detroit, 


Free Rob Los Ricos: 

The State Takes 
Its Uengeance for 
Riot Intugene 


O utrage is the only word that comes 
to mind to describe the reaction to 
the sentence handed down by a vin¬ 
dictive judge to an Eugene, Oregon anarchist 
following a militant action on June 18,1999. 

On October 13, 1999 Robert Thaxton, 
activist and writer, better known to his 
friends and readers as Rob Los Ricos, 
received 70 months (do the math; it’s 
frightening) for the charges of second de¬ 
gree assault and rioting following his con¬ 
viction by a Lane County Jury. 

Everyone from the cops and judge to 
Eugene’s militant anarchist community 
(see last issue) knew it was the June 18 riot 
that was on trial, and the reason for Rob’s 
draconian punishment. According to one 
observer in court, “The judge made this 
abundantly, explicitly clear.” 

June 18, 1999 was designated interna¬ 
tional Reclaim the Streets, a day of action 
against capitalism timed to coincide with 
a G8 meeting in Koln, Germany. Demon¬ 
strations and riots against these govern¬ 
ment elites occurred in numerous cities 


around the globe including one in London 
which paralyzed parts of the city centre 
and caused the Royal family to cancel an 
event. Rioting was widespread through¬ 
out that city. 

Actions also took place across the U.S. 
and in cities as far-flung as Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Helsinki, Finland, and Valencia, 
Spain. Eugene, Oregon answered the call 
with 200-300 people lashing out for sev¬ 
eral hours, damaging banks, a fast-food 
outlet, and many police cruisers. The cops 
responded to their rocks with tear gas. 

*T tossed the rock.” 

Rob Los Ricos told the court it was in 
the middle of this action that “In a blank 
panic, I tossed the rock.” The 4-pound, 
softball-sized stone didn’t do any serious 
injury to the Eugene police officer it struck, 
but it is for this incident that Rob may 
spend almost six years in prison. 

Sgt. Larry Blackwell, who was struck 
in the shoulder, is known throughout the 
Whitaker district, home to many of 


Eugene’s anarchists and poor, as “a men¬ 
ace, specializing in threats, racism and 
intimidation. “ He came to Eugene from 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment following the 1992 Rodney King 
riots. 

He is reported to have bragged, “I got 
to shoot one of those motherfuckers,” re¬ 
ferring to L.A.’s Hispanic population. 

Thaxton testified at his trial dressed in 
all black before a judge who denied every 
defense motion. He admitted holding the 
rock behind his back, intending to smash 
an unoccupied police car in retaliation for 
(he way the cops were using excessive 
force to subdue and arrest demonstrators. 

Bias Against Anarchists 

According to his testimony, Blackwell 
approached Los Ricos, chasing another 
man down the street, who darted into the 
crowd for safety. The sergeant was hold¬ 
ing a small, retractable baton in one hand 
and “looking right at me.” Thaxton says 
he feared he would be a victim of a police 
beating, and threw the rock almost reflex- 
ively.” I did not intend to strike anyone 
with this rock. When it hit him, I was 
shocked,” he said. 

Stones are routinely thrown by demon¬ 
strators at cops around the world during 
protests, yet charges like this are rarely 
seen except in dictatorships. The trial was 
rigged against Thaxton from the start. The 
judge refused to dismiss jurors who stated 
bias against anarchists, she wouldn’t al¬ 
low evidence on the sergeant’s violent 
history or the defendant’s peaceful char¬ 
acter, nor allow testimony from two ex¬ 
pert witnesses on anarchism. 


However, the judge did allow prejudi¬ 
cial slurs by the prosecutor about anar¬ 
chism, and the extraneous (and untrue) 
allegation that Thaxton also threw a bottle 
at Blackwell. 

Following the guilty verdict, about 
twenty of Rob’s comrades, some wearing 
masks and hoods, hung a “Free Robert 
Thaxton” sign in front of the Lane County 
jail where he was being held. 

No one expects to have a militant move¬ 
ment that doesn’t suffer causalities, nor 
the state and its repressive apparatus to be 
“fair.” The outrage felt stems from the 
worthiness of our friend and comrade, 
Robert Thaxton, and his fate, compared to 
the worthless minions of the state. 

The harshness of Rob’s treatment can 
be contrasted with that of Christopher 
Smith, who was also arrested for throwing 
a rock at the cops. He was convicted pf 
similar charges and spent six months in 
jail, being released just before the end of 
the year. 

Prison letters from Rob continue tp be 
upbeat, almost jovial. He’s playing his 
guitar, learning Spanish, and answering 
his extensive correspondence, and plans 
to keep writing for the anarchist press, but 
he may be facing some hard time. An 
appeal is in process, but might take as lonrg 
as three years even if successful. 

Funds are desperately needed; send 
donations to AAA, POB 11331, Eugene 
OR 97402; checks payable to John Zer- 
zan. 

Please send Rob letters of encourage¬ 
ment and your publications at Robert 
Thaxton, SID #12112716, Oregon State 
Prison, 2605 State St., Salem OR 97310. 
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ccntrate on terrorizing Serbia. The NATO 
campaign in “defense” of Kosovo was 
strikingly similar to what the United Na¬ 
tions inflicted on Iraq in the Gulf War. 
According to the Left Business Observer 
“NATO.. .destroyed the infrastructure [of 
Serbia] and poisoned the environment of 
southeastern Europe.” 

Daily Barrage in the Middle East 

With Serbia’s capitulation secured, 
Britain and the U.S. returned to their daily 
barrage in the Middle East. April 29 saw 
14 damaged homes and 20 injured in the 
northern city of Mosul; the following day 
an allied air attack killed a seven-member 
family and 250 of their sheep. Another 
attack on May 12 resulted in 12 civilian 
deaths in the northern no-tly zone. On 
August 17, air strikes in both the northern 


services are near total collapse—basic 
medicines, lifesaving drugs and essential 
medical supplies are lacking throughout 
the country.” Thtis is happening to a coun¬ 
try that once provided health care on de¬ 
mand, so much so, that it attracted immi¬ 
grants from across the Arab world to settle 
there. 

The pretext behind the maintenance of 
the sanctions continually shifts so as to 
make Iraqi compliance difficult if not 
impossible. When the war was over, the 
U.S. insisted that Iraq pull its armed forces, 
out of Kuwait. After this was done, in¬ 
coming U.S. President Clinton decided 
that Iraqi possession of weapons of mass 
destruction (ones like those in the armor¬ 
ies of every other major power in the 
region) was the key to the lifting of sanc¬ 
tions. The issue of the right of interna- 


bombing claiming the 
resolution permits it in 
the clause stating there 
should be the “severest 
consequences” for Iraqi 
violations. But accord¬ 
ing to Phyllis Bennis of 
the Institute for Policy 
Studies, the phrase 
means matters are to be 
referred to the Security 
Council, as Russia, 
China, and France have 
argued, not bilateral air 
strikes. 

Rabidly anti- 
Hussein chief UN 
weapons inspector Ri¬ 
chard Butler issued a 
report, which was the 
US/UK pretext for the 
bombing, cited five 
violations out of hun¬ 
dreds of inspections, 
and even noted that the 
violations occurred in 
the context of a “ma¬ 
jority [of] inspections 
taking place with Iraqi 
cooperation.” 

In December of last 
year, the U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain pushed through a resolution to rein¬ 
state weapons inspectors under a new 
group called the UN Monitoring, Verifi¬ 
cation and Inspection Commission 
(UNMOVIC). Russia, France, and 
China—the traditional opponents of U.S. 
policy on Iraq—abstained from voting on 
the measure, but quietly pressured Iraq to 
accept. Basically, the measure calls for 
easing sanctions in exchange for a return 
of weapons inspectors. 


Resolution Is A Ploy , ] 

The resolution is a ploy, granting the 
U.S. position, what Clinton Administra¬ 
tion National Security Adviser Sandy 
Berger calls, “a greater degree of legiti¬ 
macy. . .around the world.” According to 
Berger, with the passage of the resolution, 
“we’ve reestablished. . .a consensus on 

.. .1.:. ” ...» I.-....’.. ... . ..11...I 


I f you were to ask most 
people in this country to 
define the Persian Gulf 
War, they probably would 
describe it as a victorious, 
six-week long military conflict, 
in which the U.S. repelled Iraq, 
a hostile invader, and restored the 
sovereignty and dignity of a 
small nation, Kuwait. 

Very few would include in 
that definition the unabated 
slaughter taking place in Iraq 
as a result of the US/UN sanc¬ 
tions as well as the almost daily 
bombings of that country. 

However, like previous so- 
called humanitarian missions 
in Vietnam, Panama and So¬ 
malia, the road paved with 
“good intentions” becomes a 
trail of corpses. In 1991, after 
42 days of massive bombing 
raids, one of the worst ecologi¬ 
cal disasters of the previous 
century, and an orgy of patri¬ 
otic hoopla at home, the grand 
imperial alliance launched by 
U.S. President George Bush 
reigned triumphant in Iraq. 

Nine years later, a silent and 
equally hideous war rages on. 

This ongoing conflict has several mo¬ 
tives, but ones that ultimately differ little 
with those of past American imperialist 
adventures: power and control. The impe¬ 
rial West seeks removal of Saddam 
Hussein and his substitution with a com¬ 
pliant client government, the further rav¬ 
aging of Iraq’s infrastructure to halt its 
presence as a developmental model of 
Arab nationalism, and to return the coun¬ 
try to its former colonial status as a source 
of cheap oil, subject to the whims of world 
capitalism. 

Throughout last year and continuing 
into this one, daily attacks by American 
and British jets pounded military and ci¬ 
vilian targets alike, in what even The New 
York Times calls a “war of attrition.” In 
reality, the imperial powers make no dis¬ 
tinction between the two targets of oppor- 
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called humanitarian missions 
in Vietnam, Panama and So¬ 
malia, the road paved with 
“good intentions” becomes a 
trail of corpses. In 1991, after 
42 days of massive bombing 
raids, one of the worst ecologi¬ 
cal disasters of the previous 
century, and an orgy of patri¬ 
otic hoopla at home, the grand 
imperial alliance launched by 
U.S. President George Bush 
reigned triumphant in Iraq. 

Nine years later, a silent and 
equally hideous war rages on. 

This ongoing conflict has several mo¬ 
tives, but ones that ultimately differ little 
with those of past American imperialist 
adventures: power and control. The impe¬ 
rial West seeks removal of Saddam 
Hussein and his substitution with a com¬ 
pliant client government, the further rav¬ 
aging of Iraq’s infrastructure to halt its 
presence as a developmental model of 
Arab nationalism, and to return the coun¬ 
try to its former colonial status as a source 
of cheap oil, subject to the whims of world 
capitalism. 

Throughout last year and continuing 
into this one, daily attacks by American 
and British jets pounded military and ci¬ 
vilian targets alike, in what even The New 
York Times calls a “war of attrition.” In 
reality, the imperial powers make no dis¬ 
tinction between the two targets of oppor¬ 
tunity, usually claiming their attacks are 
“retaliation” against “aggression” which 
often amounts to little more than Iraqi 
radar locking-on to foreign fighter-bomb¬ 
ers in their country’s air space. ‘ 

Paired With Another Falsity 

The bombing of Iraqi defense systems 
is designed to prevent American and Brit¬ 
ish planes from being shot down. This 
Orwellian concept of self-defense is usu¬ 
ally paired with another falsity, that of 
claiming the Iraqi military is violating 
“no-tly zones” set up at the northern and 
southern regions of the country, ostensi¬ 
bly to protect oppressed Kurds and Shiites 
from the Ba’athi regime. 

However, the no-fly zones are solely 
the creation of American and British im¬ 
perialism and have no basis in either inter¬ 
national law or in anv of the specific UN 


ccntrate on terrorizing Serbia. The NATO 
campaign in “defense” of Kosovo was 
strikingly similar to what the United Na¬ 
tions inflicted on Iraq in the Gulf War. 
According to the Left Business Observer 
“NATO.. .destroyed the infrastructure [of 
Serbia] and poisoned the environment of 
southeastern Europe.” 

Daily Barrage in the Middle East 

With Serbia’s capitulation secured, 
Britain and the U.S. returned to their daily 
barrage in the Middle East. April 29 saw 
14 damaged homes and 20 injured in the 
northern city of Mosul; the following day 
an allied air attack killed a seven-member 
family and 250 of their sheep. Another 
attack on May 12 resulted in 12 civilian 
deaths in the northern no-fly zone. On 
August 17, air strikes in both the northern 
and southern zones killed 20 civilians, 
including 12 members of a single family. 
Almost 16,000 sorties were flown in 1999 
in the no-fly zones without a single Ameri¬ 
can or British casualty. 

While hundreds of Iraqis have died last 
year from this undeclared air war alone, 
an even greater death toll, reaching into 
the millions, has resulted from the U.S./ 
UN-imposed economic sanctions. AccorJ- 
ing to one World Health Organization 
(WHO) estimate, five thousand children 
under five die from the effects of sanc¬ 
tions every month—150 every day. Mal¬ 
nutrition levels are over 30 percent in 
children and high in adults as well, ac¬ 
cording to Denis Halliday, former UN 
coordinator of the oil-for-food program in 
Iraq. 

The sanctions, which place heavy re- 
striclions on the Irani iiovernment’s abil- 


services are near total collapse—basic 
medicines, lifesaving drugs and essential 
medical supplies are lacking throughout 
the country.” Tl\is is happening to a coun¬ 
try that once provided health care on de¬ 
mand, so much so, that it attracted immi¬ 
grants from acrotss the Arab world to settle 
there. 

The pretext behind the maintenance of 
the sanctions continually shifts so as to 
make Iraqi compliance difficult if not 
impossible. When the war was over, the 
U.S. insisted that Iraq pull its armed forces 
out of Kuwait. After this was done, in¬ 
coming U.S. President Clinton decided 
that Iraqi possession of weapons of mass 
destruction (ones like those in the armor¬ 
ies of every other major power in the 
region) was the key to the lifting of sanc¬ 
tions. The issue of the right of interna¬ 
tional supervision and inspection to dis¬ 
arm Iraq was the basis of the December 
1998 massive bombings following Iraq’s 
expulsion of UN weapons inspectors. 

According to international law, no coun¬ 
try, including the U.S., has the right to 
bomb another unless under attack. Also, 
contrary to White House proclamations, 
no UN resolutions exist allowing the U.S. 
to carry out such actions against Iraq. UN 
Resolution 1 154, passed in March 1998, 
says that in the event of Iraqi violations, 
the issue is to be sent to the Security 
Council, which decides how to handle the 
situation. 

The U.S. undertook the late 1998 


HELP STOP 
THE SANCTIONS 


weapons inspector Ri¬ 
chard Butler issued a 
report, which was the 
US/UK pretext for the 
bombing, cited five 
violations out of hun¬ 
dreds of inspections, 
and even noted that the 
violations occurred in 
the context of a “ma¬ 
jority [of] inspections 
taking place with Iraqi 
cooperation.” 

In December of last 
year, the U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain pushed through a resolution to rein¬ 
state weapons inspectors under a new 
group called the UN Monitoring, Verifi¬ 
cation and Inspection Commission 
(UNMOVIC). Russia, France, and 
China—the traditional opponents of U.S. 
policy on Iraq—abstained from voting on 
the measure, but quietly pressured Iraq to 
accept. Basically, the measure calls for 
easing sanctions in exchange for a return 
of weapons inspectors. 

, Resolution Is A Ploy 

The resolution is a ploy, granting the 
U.S. position, what Clinton Administra¬ 
tion National Security Adviser Sandy 
Berger calls, “a greater degree of legiti¬ 
macy. . .around the world.” According to 
Berger, with the passage of the resolution, 
“we’ve reestablished. . .a consensus on 
certain things. . . ,”—on Iraq’s so-called 
noncompliance with UN resolutions, the 
need for weapons inspectors, and the lift¬ 
ing of sanctions when Iraq complies. 

This false “consensus” (one that exists 
only in Berger’s head since there is stiff 
opposition to these measures across the 
world) fell apart early this year when the 
U.S. and Britain appointed Swedish disar¬ 
mament expert Rolf Ekeus to head 
UNMOVIC. China, France, and Russia 
objected to his appointment because of his 
work with UNSCOM, the original UN 
inspection group, from 1991 to 1997. They 
charged his appointment would be an ex¬ 
tension of UNSCOM, which was revealed 
last year to have been infiltrated by the 
CIA, relinquishing any credibility as a 
neutral agency. 

This is confirmed by Scott Ritter, a 
former UN arms inspcclor, who wrote in 









rial West seeks removal of Saddam 
Hussein and his substitution with a com¬ 
pliant client government, the further rav¬ 
aging of Iraq’s infrastructure to halt its 
presence as a developmental model of 
Arab nationalism, and to return the coun¬ 
try to its former colonial status as a source 
of cheap oil, subject to the whims of world 
capitalism. 

Throughout last year and continuing 
into this one, daily attacks by American 
and British jets pounded military and ci¬ 
vilian targets alike, in what even The New 
York Times calls a “war of attrition.” In 
reality, the imperial powers make no dis¬ 
tinction between the two targets of oppor¬ 
tunity, usually claiming their attacks are 
“retaliation” against “aggression” which 
often amounts to little more than Iraqi 
radar locking-on to foreign fighter-bomb¬ 
ers in their country’s air space. ‘ 

Paired With Another Falsity 

The bombing of Iraqi defense systems 
is designed to prevent American and Brit¬ 
ish planes from being shot down. This 
Orwellian concept of self-defense is usu¬ 
ally paired with another falsity, that of 
claiming the Iraqi military is violating 
“no-fly zones” set up at the northern and 
southern regions of the country, ostensi¬ 
bly to protect oppressed Kurds and Shiites 
from the Ba’athi regime. 

However, the no-Hy zones are solely 
the creation of American and British im¬ 
perialism and have no basis in either inter¬ 
national law or in any of the specific UN 
resolutions tied to Iraqi compliance after 
the Gulf War. Rather, they are designed 
with the intent of further destabilizing the 
Hussein regime by weakening his defen¬ 
sive capabilities and fomenting internal 
uprisings against his rule. 

While the attacks center on Iraqi oil 
and military facilities, they also extract a 
terrible human toll as well. Last year, the 
U.S. bombed Iraq every day in January 
and February, and most of March, fol¬ 
lowed by a “two-week lull,” as The New 
York Times put it, so the U.S. could con- 


According to the Left Business Observer 
“NATO.. .destroyed the infrastructure [of 
Serbia] and poisoned the environment of 
southeastern Europe.” 

Daily Barrage in the Middle East 

With Serbia’s capitulation secured, 
Britain and the U.S. returned to their daily 
barrage in the Middle East. April 29 saw 
14 damaged homes and 20 injured in the 
northern city of Mosul; the following day 
an allied air attack killed a seven-member 
family and 250 of their sheep. Another 
attack on May 12 resulted in 12 civilian 
deaths in the northern no-fly zone. On 
August 17, air strikes in both the northern 
and southern zones killed 20 civilians, 
including 12 members of a single family. 
Almost 16,000 sorties were flown in 1999 
in the no-fly zones without a single Ameri¬ 
can or British casualty. 

While hundreds of Iraqis have died last 
year from this undeclared air war alone, 
an even greater death toll, reaching into 
the millions, has resulted from the U.S./ 
UN-imposed economic sanctions. AccorJ- 
ing to one World Health Organization 
(WHO) estimate, five thousand children 
under five die from the effects of sanc¬ 
tions every month—150 every day. Mal¬ 
nutrition levels are over 30 percent in 
children and high in adults as well, ac¬ 
cording to Denis Halliday, former UN 
coordinator of the oil-for-food program in 
Iraq. 

The sanctions, which place heavy re¬ 
strictions on the Iraqi government’s abil¬ 
ity to sell oil, may be responsible for over 
two million deaths since their implemen¬ 
tation. Utilizing intense saturation bomb¬ 
ing by UN planes, Iraq’s oil refineries 
were among the military’s primary targets 
during the Gulf War. The country’s sole 
source of revenue on the international 
market was rendered inoperable. The sanc¬ 
tions also prevent the import of supplies 
that could repair the devastated infrastruc¬ 
ture, with the predictable result, reported 
by the UN Department of Humanitarian 
Affairs two years ago, that “public health 
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try that once provided health care on de¬ 
mand, so much so, that it attracted immi¬ 
grants from across the Arab world to settle 
there. 

The pretext behind the maintenance of 
the sanctions continually shifts so as to 
make Iraqi compliance difficult if not 
impossible. When the war was over, the 
U.S. insisted that Iraq pull its armed forces 
out of Kuwait. After this was done, in¬ 
coming U.S. President Clinton decided 
that Iraqi possession of weapons of mass 
destruction (ones like those in the armor¬ 
ies of every other major power in the 
region) was the key to the lifting of sanc¬ 
tions. The issue of the right of interna¬ 
tional supervision and inspection to dis¬ 
arm Iraq was the basis of the December 
1998 massive bombings following Iraq’s 
expulsion of UN weapons inspectors. 

According to international law, no coun¬ 
try, including the U.S., has the right to 
bomb another unless under attack. Also, 
contrary to White House proclamations, 
no UN resolutions exist allowing the U.S. 
to carry out such actions against Iraq. UN 
Resolution 1 154, passed in March 1998, 
says that in the event of Iraqi violations, 
the issue is to be sent to the Security 
Council, which decides how to handle the 
situation. 

The U.S. undertook the late 1998 


HBUP STOP 
THE SANCTIONS 

Groups all across the world are 
organizing to stop the mass mur¬ 
der of Iraqi citizens by the US/UN 
sanctions. Contact Voices in the 
Wilderness, 1460 W. Carmen Ave., 
Chicago IL 60640; 773-784-8064; 
www.nonviolence.org/vitw. 

In Detroit, contact Metro Detroit 
Against Sanctions, 195 W. Nine 
Mile Rd., Ferndaie Ml 48220; 248- 
548-3920. For updates on the 
Web; www.nonviolence.org/iraq. 


(UNMOVIC). Russia, France, and 
China—the traditional opponents of U.S. 
policy on Iraq—abstained from voting on 
the measure, but quietly pressured Iraq to 
accept. Basically, the measure calls for 
easing sanctions in exchange for a return 
of weapons inspectors. 

Resolution Is A Ploy ; 

The resolution is a ploy, granting the 
U.S. position, what Clinton Administra¬ 
tion National Security Adviser Sandy 
Berger calls, “a greater degree of legiti¬ 
macy. . .around the world.” According to 
Berger, with the passage of the resolution, 
“we’ve reestablished. . .a consensus on 
certain things. . . ,”—on Iraq’s so-called 
noncompliance with UN resolutions, the 
need for weapons inspectors, and the lift¬ 
ing of sanctions when Iraq complies. 

This false “consensus” (one that exists 
only in Berger’s head since there is stiff 
opposition to these measures across the 
world) fell apart early this year when the 
U.S. and Britain appointed Swedish disar¬ 
mament expert Rolf Ekeus to head 
UNMOVIC. China, France, and Russia 
objected to his appointment because of his 
work with UNSCOM, the original UN 
inspection group, from 1991 to 1997. They 
charged his appointment would be an ex¬ 
tension of UNSCOM, which was revealed 
last year to have been infiltrated by the 
CIA, relinquishing any credibility as a 
neutral agency. 

This is confirmed by Scott Ritter, a 
former UN arms inspector, who wrote in 
his book. Endgame, that the CIA infil¬ 
trated UNSCOM immediately following 
the war, including “paramilitary covert 
operatives.” The CIA/inspectors were re¬ 
sponsible for the 1993 destruction in 
Baghdad of Iraq’s only laboratory pro¬ 
ducing hoof-and-mouth vaccine, leading 
to an outbreak of an epidemic of the dis¬ 
ease. 

The architects of this carnage are 
pleased with their work on this “humani¬ 
tarian” mission to rid Iraq of its weapons 
systems. U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
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Albright’s infamous statement that half a 
million children dead as a result of sanc¬ 
tions is a “reasonable price to pay,” is just 
one of many examples. NSA advisor 
Berger boasts that the sanctions are the 
most severe in the history of the world. At 
the same time, these courageous humani¬ 
tarians claim they are protecting the Iraqi 
people while keeping the sanctions in 
place. Appearing in December 1998 on 
the TV interview show, Meet the Press, 
Albright claimed, “The United States and 
our allies have made sure that the people 
of Iraq have food.” 

Clinton, Albright, and Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen have tried to place 
the blame for the widespread Iraqi suffer¬ 
ing on the shoulders of Saddam Hussein 


and the ruling Ba’athi bureaucracy while 
absolving the American sanctions. 

“The primary goal of U.S. policy is to 
help Iraq,” Beth Jones, a high ranking 
U.S. State Department official purred 
sweetly in a recent interview. James Rubin, 
department spokesperson, has made elabo¬ 
rate charges, and reported widely, that the 
Ba’athi state has stockpiled food and medi¬ 
cine for its elite and is building such luxu¬ 
rious amenities as a lake side village re¬ 
sort near Baghdad. 

Opponents of the sanctions who have 
traveled to Iraq, and are concerned with 
their impact on people rather than 
Saddam’s private life, tell a different story. 
Denis Halliday, an Irish national who 
worked for the UN for 34 years, including 
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The ToU of U.S. Sanctions: 

A First-Hand Account 

by Peter Werbe possibly both, are flying over the area and 

the sirens go off as they told us they do 
I ^ tioy Simons, a 71-year-old social almost every single day. There was no 


13 months in Iraq as its chief relief coor¬ 
dinator, quit in protest over the effects of 
the sanctions. Robert Watkins, head of the 
Red Cross in Iraq, called the sanctions “a 
natural disaster. . .by the forces of man.” 

Anupafna Rao Singh, UN Children’s 
Fund representative in Baghdad, tells of 
the breakdown of the social and economic 
structure in Iraq. “Ten years ago,” accord¬ 
ing to Singh, “malnutrition was almost 
nonexistent.” 

Hans Von Sponeck, Halliday’s replace¬ 
ment as UN humanitarian coordinator, 
was also critical of the sanctions, and 
finally resigned his post under pressure in 
February. Von Sponeck, a German career 
UN official, had suffered the wrath of the 
U.S. and Britain which was pressing UN 
head Kofi Annan to have him dismissed. 
When the State Department’s Rubin was 
told of the resignation, he said, “Good.” 

Von Sponeck, unlike Holbrooke, Rubin, 
or the rest of the State Department gang, 
has seen the Iraqi devastation firsthand. 
He charged that the oil-for-food program 
he headed was not meeting even minimum 
requirements to ease the impact of the 
embargo on the Iraqi people. He also ad¬ 
vocated a delinkage of sanctions from 
inspections while voicing criticism of the 
U.S. for deliberately holding up approval 
of at least 1,000 contracts for goods bought 
under the oil-for-food deal. Despite his 
job dealing with humanitarian relief, Rubin 
thinks Von Sponeck “has no business ad¬ 
vocating changes.” 

What Von Sponeck’s business is, pre¬ 
sumably then, is to shut up and toe the 
Pentagon line that Saddam is to blame 
because he is building resorts. But if he is, 
then nine-years of sanctions obviously 


that after a year of this kind of bombing, 
most of those targets would have been 
taken out. There are any number of reports 
and clear evidence of bombs dropping 
where they shouldn’t have. 

The day we were there at that school, 
when the sirens sounded we didn’t hear 


hasn’t produced a dent in his regime, but 
has surely made more than a dent in his 
people’s lives. 

The key mechanism determining how 
much and what can be imported into Iraq 
is a committee made up of the fifteen 
members of the Security Council, set up 
by UN Resolution 661. Each country has 
a veto that can prevent Iraq from buying 
specific items by claiming they may have 
a “dual” or military use. Included among 
the articles that have been denied are toast¬ 
ers, graphite for pencils, and surgical an¬ 
esthetics because they allegedly have the 
potential for conversion into weapons. 

The oil-for-food program, established 
in 1996 to provide humanitarian aid to 
Iraq, operates at a ceiling of $5.2 billion 
every six months. While this measure 
would appear on the surface as providing 
some relief, at least $30 billion a year is 
required to meet people’s basic needs, 
according to former relief coordinator 
Halliday. Plus, adding in the reparations 
Iraq is required to pay countries like Ku¬ 
wait and Israel, the actual amount of aid 
that trickles down to the average person is 
about 25 cents. 

Besides harming Iraqis, there are other 
potentially horrendous costs that are po¬ 
tentially attributable to the sanctions. There 
are widespread epidemics of preventable 
diseases that, according to the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization, “may spread 
to other countries in the Near East, seri¬ 
ously undermining food security in the 
region.” Even Humanitarian aid can’t get 
into the country as long as the 661 Com¬ 
mittee and UNSCOM declare it to have 
military use. 

Continued on page 27 
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children—one, two, three-years-old, 
some only a few weeks old—were ly¬ 
ing in beds with their mothers sitting 
along side of them stroking their brows 
and holding their hands and crying in 
many cases, or stoic in others. We were 
told by the doctors there that most of 
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Albright’s infamous statement that half a 
million children dead as a result of sanc¬ 
tions is a “reasonable price to pay,” is just 
one of many examples. NSA advisor 
Berger boasts that the sanctions are the 
most severe in the history of the world. At 
the same time, these courageous humani¬ 
tarians claim they are protecting the Iraqi 
people while keeping the sanctions in 
place. Appearing in December 1998 on 
the TV interview show. Meet the Press, 
Albright claimed, “The United States and 
our allies have made sure that the people 
of Iraq have food.” 

Clinton, Albright, and Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen have tried to place 
the blame for the widespread Iraqi suffer¬ 
ing on the shoulders of Saddam Hussein 


and the ruling Ba’athi bureaucracy while 
absolving the American sanctions. 

“The primary goal of U.S. policy is to 
help Iraq,” Beth Jones, a high ranking 
U.S. State Department official purred 
sweetly in a recent interview. James Rubin, 
department spokesperson, has made elabo¬ 
rate charges, and reported widely, that the 
Ba’athi state has stockpiled food and medi¬ 
cine for its elite and is building such luxu¬ 
rious amenities as a lake side village re¬ 
sort near Baghdad. 

Opponents of the sanctions who have 
traveled to Iraq, and are concerned with 
their impact on people rather than 
Saddam’sprivatelife, tell a different story. 
Denis Halliday, an Irish national who 
worked for the UN for 34 years, including 


The Toll of U.S. Sanctions: 

A First-Hand Account 


by Peter Werbe 

R udy Simons, a 71-year-old social 
Justice activist, was one of 13 
people from Metro Detroiters 
Against Sanctions who visited Iraq in De¬ 
cember 1999 to witness first-hand the ef¬ 
fects of U.S. policies on the civilian popu¬ 
lation. Fifth Estate staff member Peter 
Werbe interviewed Simons soon after his 
return. A section of it follows. 

Fifth Estate: The United States re¬ 
mains at war with Iraq nine years after 
Operation Desert Storm. In 1999, the 
U.S. and U.K. carried out 16,000 bomb¬ 
ing sorties on a country that can’t shoot 
back. Did you see evidence of the bomb¬ 
ing on your trip there? 

Rudy Simons: First, let me make 
this clear: Our dealings were not with 
the government of Iraq. We were there 
on behalf of the Iraqi population which 
is paying such a horrible price for its 


possibly both, are flying over the area and 
the sirens go off as they told us they do 
almost every single day. There was no 
great alarm; they have their procedures to 
protect themselves as well as they could 
when that happens. 

We left the hospital shortly thereafter 
and went to a school which had been hit by 
a bomb less than two weeks before. It had 
been dropped from a U.S. plane and landed 
50 yards from the school building itself. It 
left shrapnel marks on the walls of the 
school, shattered glass windows, and glass 
shards injured eight students. From what 
we could see and were told, it clearly 
traumatized a great many of the students 
who were attending that elementary school. 

<<I’m not ashamed 
to admit I wept 
openly. The evi- 
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UN official, had suffered the wrath of the 
U.S. and Britain which was pressing UN 
head Kofi Annan to have him dismissed. 
When the State Department’s Rubin was 
told of the resignation, he said, “Good.” 

Von Sponeck, unlike Holbrooke, Rubin, 
or the rest of the State Department gang, 
has seen the Iraqi devastation firsthand. 
He charged that the oil-for-food program 
he headed was not meeting even minimum 
requirements to ease the impact of the 
embargo on the Iraqi people. He also ad¬ 
vocated a delinkage of sanctions from 
inspections while voicing criticism of the 
U.S. for deliberately holding up approval 
of at least 1,000 contracts for goods bought 
under the oil-for-food deal. Despite his 
job dealing with humanitarian relief, Rubin 
thinks Von Sponeck “has no business ad¬ 
vocating changes.” 

What Von Sponeck’s business is, pre¬ 
sumably then, is to shut up and toe the 
Pentagon line that Saddam is to blame 
because he is building resorts. But if he is, 
then nine-years of sanctions obviously 


in 1996 to provide humanitarian aid to 
Iraq, operates at a ceiling of $5.2 billion 
every six months. While this measure 
would appear on the surface as providing 
some relief, at least $30 billion a year is 
required to meet people’s basic needs, 
according to former relief coordinator 
Halliday. Plus, adding in the reparations 
Iraq is required to pay countries like Ku¬ 
wait and Israel, the actual amount of aid 
that trickles down to the average person is 
about 25 cents. 

Besides harming Iraqis, there are other 
potentially horrendous costs that are po¬ 
tentially attributable to the sanctions. There 
are widespread epidemics of preventable 
diseases that, according to the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization, “may spread 
to other countries in the Near East, seri¬ 
ously undermining food security in the 
region.” Even Humanitarian aid can’t get 
into the country as long as the 661 Com¬ 
mittee and UNSCOM declare it to have 
military use. 

Continued on page 27 


that after a year of this kind of bombing, 
most of those targets would have been 
taken out. There are any number of reports 
and clear evidence of bombs dropping 
where they shouldn’t have. 

The day we were there at that school, 
when the sirens sounded we didn’t hear 
any bombs drop, but a report in the news¬ 
paper the next day, said, yes, indeed, bombs 
had fallen and at least one woman, a civil¬ 
ian, had been killed. 

FE: UNICEF reports that 250 Iraqi 
children a day die as a result of U.S. 
sanctions that have all but eliminated 
needed 
medical care 
for the popu- 
lation; did 
you see evi¬ 
dence of 
this? 

Simons: 

Painfully so. 

That was my 
greatest con¬ 
cern in going 
over. It was 


children—one, two, three-years-old, 
some only a few weeks old—were ly¬ 
ing in beds with their mothers sitting 
along side of them stroking their brows 
and holding their hands and crying in 
many cases, or stoic in others. We were 
told by the doctors there that most of 
the children we were looking at would 
not survive the week. 

I brought back photos of those chil¬ 
dren and their mothers and having a 
little boy at home of my own, every 
child I looked at, my little boy’s face 
went on that child. I’m not ashamed to 
admit I wept openly. The evidence was 
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our allies have made sure that the people 
of Iraq have food.” 

Clinton, Albright, and Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen have tried to place 
the blame for the widespread Iraqi suffer¬ 
ing on the shoulders of Saddam Hussein 


sort near Baghdad. 

Opponents of the sanctions who have 
traveled to Iraq, and are concerned with 
their impact on people rather than 
Saddam’s private life, tell a different story. 
Denis Halliday, an Irish national who 
worked for the UN for 34 years, including 
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because he is building resorts. But if he is, 
then nine-years of sanctions obviously 


ously undermining food security in the 
region.” Even Humanitarian aid can’t get 
into the country as long as the 661 Com¬ 
mittee and UNSCOM declare it to have 
military use. 
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The Toll of U.S. Sanctions: 

A First-Hand Account 

by Peter Werbe 


R udy Simons, a 71-year-old social 
justice activist, was one of 13 
people from Metro Detroiters 
Against Sanctions who visited Iraq in De¬ 
cember 1999 to witness first-hand the ef¬ 
fects of U.S. policies on the civilian popu¬ 
lation. Fifth Estate staff member Peter 
Werbe interviewed Simons soon after his 
return. A section of it follows. 

Fifth Estate: The United States re¬ 
mains at war with Iraq nine years after 
Operation Desert Storm. In 1999, the 
U.S. and U.K. carried out 16,000 bomb¬ 
ing sorties on a country that can’t shoot 
back. Did you see evidence of the bomb¬ 
ing on your trip there? 

Rudy Simons: First, let me make 
this clear: Our dealings were not with 
the government of Iraq. We were there 
on behalf of the Iraqi population which 
is paying such a horrible price for its 
own government’s actions and for the 
ongoing actions of our government 
which are a weapon of mass destruc¬ 
tion. 

Our group split up after a few days 
in Baghdad; half went south to Basra, 
and my half went north to Mosul, a 
large city not far from the Turkish and 
Iranian border. While we were in Mosul 
at a pediatric hospital, and preparing to 
leave to visit a school, we heard air raid 
sirens. So, what does this mean? 

It means that U.S. or U.K. planes. 


possibly both, are flying over the area and 
the sirens go off as they told us they do 
almost every single day. There was no 
great alarm; they have their procedures to 
protect themselves as well as they could 
when that happens. 

We left the hospital shortly thereafter 
and went to a school which had been hit by 
a bomb less than two weeks before. It had 
been dropped from a U.S. plane and landed 
50 yards from the school building itself. It 
left shrapnel marks on the walls of the 
school, shattered glass windows, and glass 
shards injured eight students. From what 
we could see and were told, it clearly 
traumatized a great many of the students 
who were attending that elementary school. 

not ashamed 
to admit I wept 
openly. The evi¬ 
dence was there for 
all of us to see.” 

FE: What was the target in the area? 
We’re always told that the U.S. is re¬ 
sponding to Iraqi radar locking on to U.S. 
planes, or going after military bases. 

Simons: That reason is kind of a pro 
forma announcement from the Pentagon 
every time bombs are dropped. Indeed, 
that may be true, that they do lock on and 
there are military targets and that they do 
drop bombs on them, but one would think 


that after a year of this kind of bombing, 
most of those targets would have been 
taken out. There are any number of reports 
and clear evidence of bombs dropping 
where they shouldn’t have. 

The day we were there at that school, 
when the sirens sounded we didn’t hear 
any bombs drop, but a report in the news¬ 
paper the next day, said, yes, indeed, bombs 
had fallen and at least one woman, a civil¬ 
ian, had been killed. 

FE: UNICEF reports that 250 Iraqi 
children a day die as a result of U.S. 
sanctions that have all but eliminated 
needed 
medical care 
for the popu- 
lation; did 
you see evi¬ 
dence of 
this? 

Simons: 

Painfully so. 

That was my 
greatest con¬ 
cern in going 
over. It was 
not the fact 
that we were 
taking an il¬ 
legal step or 
that harm 
might befall 
us; it was how I was going to be able to 
handle emotionally what I expected to see 
based on reports of others who had been 
there. Indeed, it was very, very difficult 
thing for all of us. 

We made visits to a number of different 
hospitals. We were in wards where young 


children—one, two, three-years-old, 
some only a few weeks old—were ly¬ 
ing in beds with their mothers sitting 
along side of them stroking their brows 
and holding their hands and crying in 
many cases, or stoic in others. We were 
told by the doctors there that most of 
the children we were looking at would 
not survive the week. 

I brought back photos of those chil¬ 
dren and their mothers and having a 
little boy at home of my own, every 
child I looked at, my little boy’s face 
went on that child. I’m not ashamed to 
admit I wept openly. The evidence was 


there for all of us to see. 

Interviews by Peter Werbe can be 
heard on Real Audio at www. 
wrif.com and www.wcsx.com live 
Sundays, 11pm and 7 am EST. 
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Reviews 


B ound Together Books is presenting the 
fifth annual Bay Area Anarchist Book 
Fair, Saturday, April 15 at the San Francisco 
Hall of Flowers in the city’s Golden Gate 
Park. 

The fair showcases anarchist publish¬ 
ers, distributors and activist groups with 
attendance at last year’s event having 
grown to 3,000. According to its organiz¬ 
ers, the idea for the fair is to build an 
international radical community, exchange 
ideas and sell literature. 

Also, there will be an installation by 
Art and Revolution, an anti-authoritarian 
art exhibit, and a vegan/vegetarian cafe. 
Speakers will include Wobbly singer and 
storyteller Utah Philips, and prison activ¬ 
ist, Christian Parenti. A video collective 
will show footage documenting recent Bay 
Area radical activity. 

Tables are available for presenters at a 
nominal fee, but admission to the fair is 
free. Contact Bound Together Books, 1369 
Haight St., San Francisco CA 94117, or e- 
mail: seansul@mindspring.com for infor¬ 
mation. 

B ook fairs abound. Chicago’s Autono¬ 
mous Zone is sponsoring Matches ‘N 
Mayhem, The Midwest Anarchist Book Fair, 
May 5, 6 and 7. 

The mayhem won’t be from the city’s 
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New Title!) 


I COULDN’T PAINT GOLDEN ANGELS 
Sixty Years of Commonplace Life and Anarchist 
Agitation 
by Albert Meltzer 

We were privileged to meet Albert in Detroit near the end 
of life. His enthusiasm for anarchy hadn’t dimmed a bit 
since he fought fascists in London in the 1930s, got 
bawled out by Emma Goldman for being a boxer, took 
part in innumerable strikes, participated in anti-Franco 
Angry Brigade actions, and the Anarchist Black Cross. 
Turning one of Goldman’s often quoted maxims on its 
head, Meltzer said, “If 1 can’t have revolution, what is 
there to dance about?” A wild ride through the lifetime 
of a man who knew Goldman, Orwell, Kenyatta and others 
AK PRESS 386pp 
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$20 


AVANT GARDENING 
Ecological Struggle 
in the City & the World 
edited by Peter Langborn Wilson and 
Bill Weinberg 

Monsanto and Archer Daniels Midland want 
to control all the food, all the seeds, and all 
the DNA. Their goal is a world in which if 
the seed isn’t brand name, it doesn’t grow. 
The struggles against these monsters de¬ 
mand that we connect community gardens 
to struggles for peasant land across the globe, 
that we free our food from the corporate 
octopus. Essays by the editors plus 
Bernadette Cozart, Bernadette Mayer, 
Carmelo Ruiz, Sarah Ferguson, Joe Hollis 
(a reprinted FE article), and others. 
Autonomedia I68pp $8 



RED YEARS; BLACK YEARS 
Anarchist Resistance to Fascism 
from Rivista Anarchica 
Unlike Germany, where fascism triumphed 
quickly, 11 Duce and his gang of thugs had to 
fight town-by-town battles throughout Italy to 
install their despotic rule. Rivista Anarchica, a 
long running anarchist publication, recounts 
how workers and peasants, often led by anar¬ 
chists, fought for years against the Blackshirts. 
Despite a glaring front cover typo (“Facism”), 
this translation tells the stories of communi¬ 
ties fighting for their lives and freedom. 

ASP 52pp. $3.50 

THE UNABOMBER 
& The Future of Industrial Society 
by T. Fulano 

The FE’s David Watson, writing under the 
name T. Fulano, looks at the phenomena of the 
admiration by some anarchists for the bomb¬ 
ing campaign of Ted Kaczynski and asks, is 
this part of the solution, or more of the prob¬ 
lem? Reprinted from the Fall 1996 Fifth Es¬ 
tate. 

Self-Published 16pp $1 
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(Sorry, John; only teasing.) 

AGAINST CIVILIZATION 
Readings and Reflections 
by John Zerzan 

Reforms be damned. They only extend the 
misery created by civilization’s institutions, 
this volume argues, be they the state, the 
division of labor, or representation of any 
type. Contrary to Hobbes, life is nasty, brut¬ 
ish and short since we left primitive life, not 
during it. Zerzan has collected 51 essays 
from a range of authors and scholars which 
challenge accepting the world as we know it 
as a starting point for rebellion. FE staffers, 
David Watson and Lynne Clive appear with 
Adorno, Rousseau, Sahlins, Turner, and the 
Unabomber . 

Uncivilized Books 214pp. $10 

AGAINST THE MEGAMACHINE: 
ESSAYS ON EMPIRE 
& ITS ENEMIES 
by David Watson 

These essays, most of which appeared in 
this paper between 1981-96, cover mass 
technics, the ecological crisis, the critique 
of civilization, reason and spirit, war and 
empire, including “Stopping the Industrial 
Hydra,” “Civilization in Bulk,” “Looking 
Back on the Vietnam War,” “Homage to 
Fredy Perlman,” a revised “Against the 
Megamachine,” and many more. 
Autonomedia 334pp. $14 


ON THE POVERTY OF STUDENT LIFE 
by tbe Situationist International 














Reviews 


B ound Together Books is presenting the 
fifth annual Bay Area Anarchist Book 
Fair, Saturday, April 15 at the San Francisco 
Hall of Flowers in the city’s Golden Gate 
Park. 

The fair showcases anarchist publish¬ 
ers, distributors and activist groups with 
attendance at last year’s event having 
grown to 3,000. According to its organiz¬ 
ers, the idea for the fair is to build an 
international radical community, exchange 
ideas and sell literature. 

Also, there will be an installation by 
Art and Revolution, an anti-authoritarian 
art exhibit, and a vegan/vegetarian caf^. 
Speakers will include Wobbly singer and 
storyteller Utah Philips, and prison activ¬ 
ist, Christian Parenti. A video collective 
will show footage documenting recent Bay 
Area radical activity. 

Tables are available for presenters at a 
nominal fee, but admission to the fair is 
free. Contact Bound Together Books, 1369 
Haight St., San Francisco CA 94117, or e- 
mail: seansul@mindspring.com for infor¬ 
mation. 

B ook fairs abound. Chicago’s Autono¬ 
mous Zone is sponsoring Matches ‘N 
Mayhem, The Midwest Anarchist Book Fair, 
May 5, 6 and 7. 

The mayhem won’t be from the city’s 
notorious anarchist-hating cops, however, 
but from scheduled anarchist soccer 
matches. Yes, there will be rules. 

There’ 11 also be a film festival, a propa¬ 
ganda gallery, variety show, and work¬ 
shops. The films will be Friday night, the 
fair on Saturday with displays from nu¬ 
merous publishers, and a variety show in 
the evening. Then, the mayhem on the 
soccer field on Sunday. 

If you want to field a soccer team or 
display your publications, contact A-Zone, 
1573 N. Milwaukee, #420, Chicago IL 
60622; 773-252-6019; azone@wwa.com. 
There are small fees for the events. 

T he northern Ohio college town of Bowl¬ 
ing Green will be the site of a second 
Underground Publishing Conference, June 
10 - 11 . 


bawled out by Emma Goldman for being a boxer, took 
part in innumerable strikes, participated in anti-Franco 
Angry Brigade actions, and the Anarchist Black Cross. 
Turning one of Goldman’s often quoted maxims on its 
head, Meltzer said, “If I can’t have revolution, what is 
there to dance about?” A wild ride through the lifetime 
of a man who knew Goldman, Orwell, Kenyatta and others. 
AK PRESS 386pp 
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AVANT GARDENING 
Ecological Struggle 
in the City & the World 
edited by Peter Langborn Wilson and 
Bill Weinberg 

Monsanto and Archer Daniels Midland want 
to control all the food, all the seeds, and all 
the DNA. Their goal is a world in which if 
the seed isn’t brand name, it doesn’t grow. 
The struggles against these monsters de¬ 
mand that we connect community gardens 
to struggles for peasant land across the globe, 
that we free our food from the corporate 
octopus. Essays by the editors plus 
Bernadette Cozart, Bernadette Mayer, 
Carmelo Ruiz, Sarah Ferguson, Joe Hollis 
(a reprinted FE article), and others. 
Autonomedia 168pp 
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RED YEARS; BLACK YEARS 
Anarchist Resistance to Fascism 
from Rivista Anarchic a 
Unlike Germany, where fascism triumphed 
quickly, 11 Duce and his gang of thugs had to 
fight town-by-town battles throughout Italy to 
install their despotic rule. Rivista Anarchica, a 
long running anarchist publication, recounts 
how workers and peasants, often led by anar¬ 
chists, fought for years against the Blackshirts. 
Despite a glaring front cover typo (“Facism”), 
this translation tells the stories of communi¬ 
ties fighting for their lives and freedom. 

ASP 52pp. $3.50 


AGAINST CIVILIZATION 
Readings and Reflections 
by John Zerzan 

Reforms be damned. They only extend the 
misery created by civilization’s institutions, 
this volume argues, be they the state, the 
division of labor, or representation of any 
type. Contrary to Hobbes, life is nasty, brut¬ 
ish and short since we left primitive life, not 
during it. Zerzan has collected 51 essays 
from a range of authors and scholars which 
challenge accepting the world as we know it 
as a starting point for rebellion. FE staffers, 
David Watson and Lynne Clive appear with 
Adorno, Rousseau, Sahlins, Turner, and the 
Unabomber . 

Uncivilized Books 214pp. $10 
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THE UNABOMBER 
& Tbe Future of Industrial Society 
by T. Fulano 

The FE’s David Watson, writing under the 
name T. Fulano, looks at the phenomena of the 
admiration by some anarchists for the bomb¬ 
ing campaign of Ted Kaczynski and asks, is 
this part of the solution, or more of the prob¬ 
lem? Reprinted from the Fall 1996 Fifth Es¬ 
tate. 

Self-Publisbed 16pp $1 


AGAINST THE MEGAMACHINE: 
ESSAYS ON EMPIRE 
& ITS ENEMIES 
by David Watson 

These essays, most of which appeared in 
this paper between 1981-96, cover mass 
technics, the ecological crisis, the critique 
of civilization, reason and spirit, war and 
empire, including “Stopping the Industrial 
Hydra,” “Civilization in Bulk,” “Looking 
Back on the Vietnam War,” “Homage to 
Fredy Perlman,” a revised “Against the 
Megamachine,” and many more. 
Autonomedia 334pp. $14 


Jailbouse Writings by Political 
Prisoner Robert Tbaxton 
a.k.a. Rob los Ricos 

Rob’s horrendous seven year sentence for 
throwing a rock at a cop during a June 18 
demo presents a classic case of him being in 
there for us, so we should be out here for 
him. Rob became the scapegoat and poster 
boy for the state’s dismay about the militant 
activism of Eugene, Oregon’s anarchist 
community (see article in this issue). 

This pamphlet tells Rob’s story plus a sample 
of his engaged writing, the type of which 
has appeared in this paper and Anarchy over 
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ON THE POVERTY OF STUDENT LIFE 
by tbe Situationist International 

This new translation of a classic Situationist text written in 1966, prefigured the general 
uprising which occurred in France two years later. It analyzes the conditions of the student 
in capitalist society and exposes university training as being nothing more than preparing 
docile individuals to manage commodity society. 

The authors were hauled into court by the outraged authorities. Below is the statement of 
the sentencing judge in Strasbourg: 

“The accused have never denied the charge of misusing the funds of the student union. 
Indeed, they openly admit to having made the union pay some $1,500 for the printing and 
distribution of 10,000 pamphlets, not to mention the cost of other literature inspired by 
‘Internationale Situationniste.’ These publications express ideas and aspirations which, to 
put it mildly, have nothing to do with the aims of a student union. One has only to read what 
the accused have written, for it is obvious that these five students, scarcely more than 
adolescents, lacking all experience of real life, their minds confused by ill-digested philo¬ 
sophical, social, political and economic theories, and perplexed by the drab monotony of their 
everyday life, make the empty, arrogant, and pathetic claim to pass definitive judgments, 
sinking to outright abuse, on their fellow-students, their teachers, God, religion, the clergy, 
the governments and political systems of the whole world. Rejecting all morality and 
restraint, these cynics do not hesitate to commend theft, the destruction of scholarship, the 
abolition of work, total subversion, and a world-wide proletarian revolution with ‘unlicensed 
pleasure’ as its only goal. 

In view of their basically anarchist character, these theories and propaganda are eminently 
noxious. Their wide diffusion in both student circles and among the general public, by the 
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Speakers will include Wobbly singer and 
storyteller Utah Philips, and prison activ¬ 
ist, Christian Parenti. A video collective 
will show footage documenting recent Bay 
Area radical activity. 

Tables are available for presenters at a 
nominal fee, but admission to the fair is 
free. Contact Bound Together Books, 1369 
Haight St., San Francisco CA 94117, or e- 
mail: seansul@mindspring.com for infor¬ 
mation. 

B ook fairs abound. Chicago’s Autono¬ 
mous Zone is sponsoring Matches ‘N 
Mayhem, The Midwest Anarchist Book Fair, 
May 5, 6 and 7. 

The mayhem won’t be from the city’s 
notorious anarchist-hating cops, however, 
but from scheduled anarchist soccer 
matches. Yes, there will be rules. 

There’ll also be a film festival, a propa¬ 
ganda gallery, variety show, and work¬ 
shops. The films will be Friday night, the 
fair on Saturday with displays from nu¬ 
merous publishers, and a variety show in 
the evening. Then, the mayhem on the 
soccer field on Sunday. 

If you want to field a soccer team or 
display your publications, contact A-Zone, 
1573 N. Milwaukee, #420, Chicago IL 
60622; 773-252-6019; azone@wwa.com. 
There are small fees for the events. 

T he northern Ohio college town of Bowl¬ 
ing Green will be the site of a second 
Underground Publishing Conference, June 
10 - 11 . 

Last year, two of us from the Fifth 
Estate attended the first gathering at the 
university bearing the town’s name and 
were witness to the best of the small, 
alternative publication milieu. Attendees 
at the conference, mostly youth of college 
age, came from across the country to com¬ 
pare notes and resources, and to trade 
papers. Although the subject matter of the 
zines ranged from anarchism to poetry, 
anti-authoritarian politics was the domi¬ 
nant theme. 

Unfortunately, most of the publications 

Continued on next page 


manci that we connect community gardens 
to struggles for peasant land across the globe, 
that we free our food from the corporate 
octopus. Essays by the editors plus 
Bernadette Cozart, Bernadette Mayer, 
Carmelo Ruiz, Sarah Ferguson, Joe Hollis 
(a reprinted FE article), and others. 
Autonomedia 168pp $8 



ROB THE RICH 
Jailhouse Writings by Political 
Prisoner Robert Thaxton 
a.k.a. Rob los Ricos 

Rob’s horrendous seven year sentence for 
throwing a rock at a cop during a June 18 
demo presents a classic case of him being in 
there for us, so we should be out here for 
him. Rob became the scapegoat and poster 
boy for the state’s dismay about the militant 
activism of Eugene, Oregon’s anarchist 
community (see article in this issue). 

This pamphlet tells Rob’s story plus a sample 
of his engaged writing, the type of which 
has appeared in this paper diud Anarchy over 
the years. All proceeds will go towards 
Rob’s legal defense and prison needs. 
Self-Published 20pp. $3 


i^espiic a glaring ironi cover lypo I, racism 

this translation tells the stories of communi¬ 
ties fighting for their lives and freedom. 

ASP 52pp. $3.50 

THE UNABOMBER 
& The Future of Industrial Society 
by T. Fulano 

The F£’s David Watson, writing under the 
name T. Fulano, looks at the phenomena of the 
admiration by some anarchists for the bomb¬ 
ing campaign of Ted Kaczynski and asks, is 
this part of the solution, or more of the prob¬ 
lem? Reprinted from the Fall 1996 Fifth Es¬ 
tate. 

Self-Published 16pp $1 


AGAINST THE MEGAMACHINE: 
ESSAYS ON EMPIRE 
& ITS ENEMIES 
by David Watson 

These essays, most of which appeared in 
this paper between 1981-96, cover mass 
technics, the ecological crisis, the critique 
of civilization, reason and spirit, war and 
empire, including “Stopping the Industrial 
Hydra,” “Civilization in Bulk,” “Looking 
Back on the Vietnam War,” “Homage to 
Fredy Perlman,” a revised “Against the 
Megamachine,” and many more. 
Autonomedia 334pp. $14 


ON THE POVERTY OF STUDENT LIFE 
by the Situationist International 

This new translation of a classic Situationist text written in 1966, prefigured the general 
uprising which occurred in France two years later. It analyzes the conditions of the student 
in capitalist society and exposes university training as being nothing more than preparing 
docile individuals to manage commodity society. 

The authors were hauled into court by the outraged authorities. Below is the statement of 
the sentencing judge in Strasbourg: 

“The accused have never denied the charge of misusing the funds of the student union. 
Indeed, they openly admit to having made the union pay some $1,500 for the printing and 
distribution of 10,000 pamphlets, not to mention the cost of other literature inspired by 
‘Internationale Situationniste.’ These publications express ideas and aspirations which, to 
put it mildly, have nothing to do with the aims of a student union. One has only to read what 
the accused have written, for it is obvious that these five students, scarcely more than 
adolescents, lacking all experience of real life, their minds confused by ill-digested philo¬ 
sophical, social, political and economic theories, and perplexed by the drab monotony of their 
everyday life, make the empty, arrogant, and pathetic claim to pass definitive judgments, 
sinking to outright abuse, on their fellow-students, their teachers, God, religion, the clergy, 
the governments and political systems of the whole world. Rejecting all morality and 
restraint, these cynics do not hesitate to commend theft, the destruction of scholarship, the 
abolition of work, total subversion, and a world-wide proletarian revolution with ‘unlicensed 
pleasure’ as its only goal. 

In view of their basically anarchist character, these theories and propaganda are eminently 
noxious. Their wide diffusion in both student circles and among the general public, by the 
local, national and foreign press, are a threat to the morality, the studies, the reputation and 
thus the very future of the students of University of Strasbourg.” 

Black & Red 31pp. $2 


Fifth Estate Books is located at 4632 Second Avenue, just south of W. Forest, in Detroit, 
in the same space as the Fifth Estate newspaper. Hours vary, so please call before visiting. 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL 

1) List the title of the book, quantity, and the price of each; 2) add 10% for mailing costs— 
not less than $1.25 U.S. or $2,00 foreign (minimum for 4th class book rate postage): 3) 
total; 4) write check or money order to: Fifth Estate; 5) mail to: Fifth Estate, 4632 
Second Ave., Detroit Ml 48201 USA. Phone 313/831-6800 for hours or more information. 
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are of limited circulation, some printing as 
few as a couple dozen and the largest only 
in the low hundreds. Unfortunate because of 
the wide range of subject matter, good writ¬ 
ing, and thoughtful analysis. The spirit in the 
workshops seemed similar to the Under¬ 
ground Press Syndicate meetings of the 
1960s, but on a smaller scale which is due 
more to the political climate than the quality 
of the magazines. 

A good example is a one-person zine. 
The Secret Files of Captain Sissy #5, pub¬ 
lished by Andy Cornell featuring personal 
musings on the nature of life in modern 
America—“Being non-political means 
being an activist for the enemy,” he argues 
in it. Many of his themes are anti-work 
and anti-suburban boredom. 

Cornell and his friends have put to¬ 
gether the Words As Weapons zine distro, 
P.O. Box 4493, Ann Arbor MI 48106 
which carries an array of zine publications 
including his. Also, in attendance were 
people from the distributor. Tree of Knowl¬ 
edge Press, P.O. Box 252766, Little Rock 
AR 7225, who have a large catalog of 
publications as well as instructional texts 
on how to publish a zine. Both outfits will 
consider publications sent to them for pos¬ 
sible distribution. 

For information on the conference con¬ 
tact Jason, 216 S. Church, Bowling Green 
OH 43402; 419/353-7035; or upcon- 
2000 @ hotmail .com. 

L ouise M. Gagneur was a best selling nov¬ 
elist in the late 19th century and a pas¬ 
sionate advocate of radical and feminist 
causes. 

In her essays and ten popular novels, 
she not only demanded equal rights for 
women, but also an end to the ancient 
tyrannies based on social classes and au¬ 
thoritarian institutions. Despised by the 
male publishing and academic establish¬ 
ment in both France and this country, her 
writings were long assigned to oblivion 


^lore iBooks 





on 

Chicago raaicai/an* 
archist artist Josh McPhee. He 
features posters and postcards. 


Contact him at POB 476971, Chi¬ 
cago IL 60647; or justseeds@hot 
mail.com 


until the recent re-issue of her title. The 
Nihilist Princess, by III Publishing. 

This Gagneur novel has all the grand 
sweep of 19th century literature, and cen¬ 
ters on a young, beautiful Russian aristo¬ 
crat who is appalled by her father’s treat¬ 
ment of his serfs. She joins the radical, and 
sometimes violent,, underground Nihilist 
movement which is seeking radical 
changes in Russia including abolition of 
serfdom and the czar. Thrilling adventure 
marks almost every page as the princess 
risks her life for her principles. 

$12 plus postage from III Publishing, 
POB 1581, Gualala GA 95445,; 707-882- 
1818; or www.iiipublishing.com. 

I n our last issue, a debate took up the ques¬ 
tion of the propriety of this paper’s and 
anarchist support of the striking unions at 
the Detroit News and Free Press. 

In Carlotta R. Anderson’s excellent 
biography, All-American Anarchist: Jo¬ 
seph A. Labadie and the Labor Movement 
(Wayne State University, 1998), a section 
about a strikeduring the 1880s against one 
of the same newspapers shows no record 
of a similar controversy at the time. 
“Labadie was another featured speaker 



thoritarian politics of a 
[ dictatorial state, conquest 
by war, racism, patriarchy 
and hierarchy are revealed. 

De Fabel van de illegaal 
urges readers to be overtly 
anti-capitalist, thereby end¬ 
ing any confusion that na¬ 
tional capitalism is a prefer¬ 
able state of affairs to global¬ 
ization. 

The magazine charges that 
English millionaire, Edward 
Goldsmith, editor of the Lon¬ 
don-based, long-publishing 
magazine. The Ecologist, typifies 
the reproachment between Left and 
Right which they fear. De Fabel reports 
that Goldsmith regularly addresses neo- 
fascist gatherings and that his work is 
highly regarded in right-wing circles, many 
of which are influenced by the thought of 
Francis Parker Yockey and his neo-fas¬ 
cist, pan-European opus, Imperium. 

Sorting out European politics with its 
history of fascist triumph, collaboration, 
and ideology-switching personalities is 
always difficult, so it’s hard to evaluate 
the publication’s charges against Gold¬ 
smith, but the phenomenon they warn about 
certainly is real. 

Reach De Fabel at Koppenhinksteeg 2, 
2312 HX Leiden, Netherlands; or www. 
dsl. nl/media/lokabaal. 


C lass War newspaper is publishing again. 

England’s sassiest tabloid still delights 
in photos of bloodied cops, reporting on the 
latest riot and sabotage, and is filled with 
general working class opposition and mis¬ 
chief towards the rulers. 

Issue #78 contains an anti-BNP Donor 
Card to be carried in your wallet which 
contains stipulations for body part alloca¬ 
tion after death. It states, “No part of my 
body may be used for the treatment of 
members of the British National Party 
[fascists], serving or retired police offic¬ 
ers, members of the British Royal Family, 
or. . .the House of Lords.” Subscriptions 
are $20 (U.S.), from Class War, BM Box 
357, London WCIN 3XX, United King- 


only will the sender be notified, but must 
also be told how to appeal the seizure. 
Paul Wright, editor of Prison Legal News 
(PLN)y said, “This is a victory both for the 
right of publishers to send their message 
to prisoners and for prisoners to receive 
ideas from outside the prison.” 

The state agreed to pay the book’s pub¬ 
lisher and PLN each $1,000 in damages 
and $10,000 for the plaintiffs’ legal fees. 
The Celling of America is available from 
Common Courage Press, Box 702, Mon¬ 
roe ME 04951; 207-525-0900; or www. 
commoncouragepress.com. 

FE note: Without sounding a negative 
note, we hope that this will be more than a 
paper settlement. Our experience with 
prison systems in other states where our 
paper has been refused admittance, is that 
the appeals process is a joke. 

In one Texas gulag, an issue of the FE 
was banned because it contained a famous 
photo of Vietnamese civilians hideously 
burned by U.S. napalm in which a naked 
young girl could be seen. The paper was 
barred because it would “encourage devi¬ 
ate sexual behavior.” The exclusion was 
upheld by the appeals board. 

G uinea Pig Zero is an occupational job 
zine for people who are used as medi¬ 
cal or pharmaceutical research subjects. 

GPZ #6 contains true tales of guinea 
pig adventure stories, discussions of bio¬ 
ethics, news and reviews, even poetry and 
fiction relating to the “disposability of 
plebeian life.” 

This very quirky zine, is edited by Phila¬ 
delphia Wobbly and occasional guinea 
pig. Bob Helms, who has done several TV 
interviews as a result of its publication 
and even been featured in People maga¬ 
zine. 

The content runs from the humorous to 
the grotesque. Current issue contains a 
“report card” on two labs by Dishwasher 
Pete, a Butcher of the Month Club 
centerfold, and a translation of Octave 
Mirbeau’s delightful little story, “The 
Enema.” 

Sample copies from GPZ, POB 42531, 
Philadelphia PA 19101. 






inusings on inc naiurc oi me in mooern 
America—“Being non-political means 
being an activist for the enemy,” he argues 
in it. Many of his themes are anti-work 
and anti-suburban boredom. 

Cornell and his friends have put to¬ 
gether the Words As Weapons zine distro, 
P.O. Box 4493, Ann Arbor MI 48106 
which carries an array of zine publications 
including his. Also, in attendance were 
people from the distributor. Tree of Knowl¬ 
edge Press, P.O. Box 252766, Little Rock 
AR 7225, who have a large catalog of 
publications as well as instructional texts 
on how to publish a zine. Both outfits will 
consider publications sent to them for pos¬ 
sible distribution. 

For information on the conference con¬ 
tact Jason, 216 S. Church, Bowling Green 
OH 43402; 419/353-7035; or upcon- 
2000 @ hotmail .com. 

L ouise M. Gagneur was a best selling nov¬ 
elist in the late 19th century and a pas¬ 
sionate advocate of radical and feminist 
causes. 

In her essays and ten popular novels, 
she not only demanded equal rights for 
women, but also an end to the ancient 
tyrannies based on social classes and au¬ 
thoritarian institutions. Despised by the 
male publishing and academic establish¬ 
ment in both France and this country, her 
writings were long assigned to oblivion 

More Kooks 
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$35; N0W $26! 

ALL-AMERICAN ANARCHIST: 
Joseph Labadie and the Labor Movement 
by Carlotta Anderson 

In this account of the man dubbed “The Gentle 
Anarchist,” his granddaughter brings to life 
not only the person complete with foibles and 
misjudgments, but also the era. Labor radicals 
and anarchists of the last third of the 1800s are 
often ignored for those of the 1930s. Anderson 
sketches resistance to capital in the earlier era 
and those who filled the ranks of rebellion. 
Highly recommended. See review last issue. 
WayneStateUniv.Press 328pp. hb $26 

PASSIONATE AND DANGEROUS 
Conversations with Midwestern 
Anti-Authoritarians and Anarchists 

Diverse interviews that affirm the first word 


on t-shirts from 

Chicago radical/an^HHPI^^^^ 
archist artist Josh MePhee. He also 
features posters and postcards. 
Contact him at POB 476971, Chi¬ 
cago IL 60647; or Justseeds@hot 
mail.com 

until the recent re-issue of her title. The 
Nihilist Princess, by III Publishing. 

This Gagneur novel has all the grand 
sweep of 19th century literature, and cen¬ 
ters on a young, beautiful Russian aristo¬ 
crat who is appalled by her father’s treat¬ 
ment of his serfs. She joins the radical, and 
sometimes violent,, uriderground Nihilist 
movement which i^ seeking radical 
changes in Russia including abolition of 
serfdom and the czar. Thrilling adventure 
marks almost every page as the princess 
risks her life for her principles. 

$12 plus postage from III Publishing, 
POB 1581, Gualala GA 95445,; 707-882- 
1818; or www.iiipublishing.com. 

I n our last issue, a debate took up the ques¬ 
tion of the propriety of this paper’s and 
anarchist support of the striking unions at 
the Detroit News and Free Press. 

In Carlotta R. Anderson’s excellent 
biography, All-American Anarchist: Jo¬ 
seph A. Labadie and the Labor Movement 
(Wayne State University, 1998), a section 
about a strike during the 1880s against one 
of the same newspapers shows no record 
of a similar controversy at the time. 

“Labadie was another featured speaker 
[at a mass meeting of the Trades Council]. 
He urged the audience to join the typo¬ 
graphical union’s boycott against the 
Detroit Free Press for its twelve-year re¬ 
fusal to employ union printers and pay 
union wages. ‘Just as long as it boycotts 
us, we will boycott them,’ he roared out. 
Fifteen hundred copies of a ‘Black List’ 
circular were distributed, listing Free Press 
advertisers who should also be boycotted.” 

The paper capitulated and recognized 
the unions in 1886 during a wave of labor 
militancy and agitation for the eight-hour 
day. 

e Fabel van de illegaal (The Myth of 
Illegality), a Dutch language newspa¬ 
per printed on high gloss paper, sends along 
an English summary with each edition. The 
current translations are of articles concern- 


the reproachment between Left and 
Right which they fear. De Fabel reports 
that Goldsmith, regularly addresses neo- 
fascist gatherings and that his work is 
highly regarded in right-wing circles, many 
of which are influenced by the thought of 
Francis Parker Yockey and his neo-fas¬ 
cist, pan-European opus, Imperium. 

Sorting out European politics with its 
history of fascist triumph, collaboration, 
and ideology-switching personalities is 
always difficult, so it’s hard to evaluate 
the publication’s charges against Gold¬ 
smith, but the phenomenon they warn about 
certainly is real. 

Reach De Fabel at Koppenhinksteeg 2, 
2312 HX Leiden, Netherlands; or www. 
dsl.nl/media/lokabaal. 

C lass War newspaper is publishing again. 

England’s sassiest tabloid still delights 
in photos of bloodied cops, reporting on the 
latest riot and sabotage, and is filled with 
general working class opposition and mis¬ 
chief towards the rulers. 

Issue #78 contains an anti-BNP Donor 
Card to be carried in your wallet which 
contains stipulations for body part alloca¬ 
tion after death. It states, “No part of my 
body may be used for the treatment of 
members of the British National Party 
[fascists], serving or retired police offic¬ 
ers, members of the British Royal Family, 
or. . .the House of Lords.” Subscriptions 
are $20 (U.S.), from Class War, BM Box 
357, London WCIN 3XX, United King¬ 
dom. 

o Or Die #8. We at this newspaper usu¬ 
ally think we have a fat issue when we 
reach 32-pages, but this edition of DoD is a 
book-sized 346!! 

The contents cover the entire spectrum 
of anarchist, radical environmental, and 
anti-fascist politics with a list of articles 
taking up an entire pages itself. If you 
want a distillation of English anti-authori¬ 
tarian politics, you’ve got it in this vol¬ 
ume. 

They don’t take subscriptions but you 
can get this issue or next for about $12 
(U.S.) from Do or Die, c/o 6 Tilbury Place, 
Brighton, East Sussex, BN2 2GY, United 
Kingdom; or, www.eco-action.org/dod. 

A book banned by the Michigan Depart- 


paper settlement. Our experience with 
prison systems in other states where our 
paper has been refused admittance, is that 
the appeals process is a joke. 

In one Texas gulag, an issue of the FE 
was banned because it contained a famous 
photo of Vietnamese civilians hideously 
burned by U.S. napalm in which a naked 
young girl could be seen. The paper was 
barred because it would “encourage devi¬ 
ate sexual behavior.” The exclusion was 
upheld by the appeals board. 

G uinea Pig Zero is an occupational job 
zine for people who are used as medi¬ 
cal or pharmaceutical research subjects. 

GPZ #6 contains true tales of guinea 
pig adventure stories, discussions of bio¬ 
ethics, news and reviews, even poetry and 
fiction relating to the “disposability of 
plebeian life.” 

This very quirky zine, is edited by Phila¬ 
delphia Wobbly and occasional guinea 
pig. Bob Helms, who has done several TV 
interviews as a result of its publication 
and even been featured in People maga¬ 
zine. 

The content runs from the humorous to 
the grotesque. Current issue contains a 
“report card” on two labs by Dishwasher 
Pete, a Butcher of the Month Club 
centerfold, and a translation of Octave 
Mirbeau’s delightful little story, “The 
Enema.” 

Sample copies from GPZ, POB 42531, 
Philadelphia PA 19101. 

A s our lives go by, it’s easy to forget that 
LLeonard Peltier is more than a worthy 
cause, that he’s an innocent man who has 
spent almost 25 years in prison as a scape¬ 
goat for a failed government raid at Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota in 1975. 

Peltier was falsely convicted in the 
deaths of two FBI agents who were part of 
an invasion force assaulting the native 
reserve. 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse, the offi¬ 
cial newsletter for the Leonard Peltier 
Defense Committee, Peltier writes from 
prison of “knowing the grim pleasure the 
FBI takes in seeing me suffer here year 
after year.” 

The 20-page tabloid contains updates 
on legal efforts and direct action to free 
Leonard plus other news of native people’s 






2000(sP holinail.com. 

L ouise M. Gagneur was a best selling nov¬ 
elist in the late 19th century and a pas¬ 
sionate advocate of radical and feminist 
causes. 

In her essays and ten popular novels, 
she not only demanded equal rights for 
women, but also an end to the ancient 
tyrannies based on social classes and au¬ 
thoritarian institutions. Despised by the 
male publishing and academic establish¬ 
ment in both France and this country, her 
writings were long assigned to oblivion 
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ALL-AMERICAN ANARCHIST: 
Joseph Labadie and the Labor Movement 
by Carlotta Anderson 
In this account of the man dubbed “The Gentle 
Anarchist,” his granddaughter brings to life 
not only the person complete with foibles and 
misjudgments, but also the era. Labor radicals 
and anarchists of the last third of the 1800s are 
often ignored for those of the 1930s. Anderson 
sketches resistance to capital in the earlier era 
and those who filled the ranks of rebellion. 
Highly recommended. See review last issue. 
Wayne State Univ. Press 328pp. hb $26 

PASSIONATE AND DANGEROUS 
Conversations with Midwestern 
Anti-Authoritarians and Anarchists 

Diverse interviews that affirm the first word 
of the title. It includes an activist/resident 
from Detroit’s Trumbullplex talking about the 
ups and downs of communal life, and the FE's 
Peter Werbe and David Watson doing a little 
philosophizing. Also, interviews with folks 
from Chicago’s highly organized and active 
A-Zone, and with others doing art and revolu¬ 
tion, “pleasure activism,” micro-radio projects, 
1WW, environmental and community organiz¬ 
ing, and numerous other activities. There are 
others which reach into the personal and speak 
to how one exists in a capitalist world while 
organizing against it. Terrific art from Tony 
Doyle and Josh MacPhee. 

Self-Published 70pp. $4 


nsKS her me loi nei piineipies. 

$12 plus postage from III Publishing, 
POB 1581, GualalaCA 95445,; 707-882- 
1818; or www.iiipublishing.com. 

I n our last issue, a debate took up the ques¬ 
tion of the propriety of this paper’s and 
anarchist support of the striking unions at 
the Detroit News and Free Press. 

In Carlotta R. Anderson’s excellent 
biography, All-American Anarchist: Jo¬ 
seph A. Labadie and the Labor Movement 
(Wayne State University, 1998), a section 
about a strike during the 1880s against one 
of the same newspapers shows no record 
of a similar controversy at the time. 

“Labadie was another featured speaker 
[at a mass meeting of the Trades Council]. 
He urged the audience to Join the typo¬ 
graphical union’s boycott against the 
Detroit Free Press for its twelve-year re¬ 
fusal to employ union printers and pay 
union wages. ‘Just as long as it boycotts 
us, we will boycott them,’ he roared out. 
Fifteen hundred copies of a ‘Black List’ 
circular were distributed, listing Free Press 
advertisers who should also be boycotted.” 

The paper capitulated and recognized 
the unions in 1886 during a wave of labor 
militancy and agitation for the eight-hour 
day. 

e Fab el van de illegaal (The Myth of 
Illegality), a Dutch language newspa¬ 
per printed on high gloss paper, sends along 
an English summary with each edition. The 
current translations are of articles concern¬ 
ing the overtures by the New Right to those 
campaigning against the World Trade Orga¬ 
nization (WTO) and globalization 

With the disintegration of the Euro¬ 
pean old Right, a crop of neo-fascists are 
taking up the themes of many Left cam¬ 
paigns and the opposition to multination¬ 
als. This is nothing new, of course. Nazis 
and fascists, particularly in the 1920s and 
30s, sometimes sounded close to the Left 
and labor, and even ecologists, on many 
issues. 

Still, when the veneer of issue-oriented 
politics is removed, the Right’s core au- 


England’s sassiest tabloid still delights 
in photos of bloodied cops, reporting on the 
latest riot and sabotage, and is filled with 
general working class opposition and mis¬ 
chief towards the rulers. 

Issue #78 contains an anti-BNP Donor 
Card to be carried in your wallet which 
contains stipulations for body part alloca¬ 
tion after death. It states, “No part of my 
body may be used for the treatment of 
members of the British National Party 
[fascists], serving or retired police offic¬ 
ers, members of the British Royal Family, 
or. . .the House of Lords.” Subscriptions 
are $20 (U.S.), from Class War, BM Box 
357, London WCIN 3XX, United King¬ 
dom. 

o Or Die #8. We at this newspaper usu¬ 
ally think we have a fat issue when we 
reach 32-pages, but this edition of DoD is a 
book-sized 346!! 

The contents cover the entire spectrum 
of anarchist, radical environmental, and 
anti-fascist politics with a list of articles 
taking up an entire pages itself. If you 
want a distillation of English anti-authori¬ 
tarian politics, you’ve got it in this vol¬ 
ume. 

They don’t take subscriptions but you 
can get this issue or next for about $12 
(U.S.) from Do or Die, c/o 6 Tilbury Place, 
Brighton, East Sussex, BN2 2GY, United 
Kingdom; or, www.eco-action.org/dod. 

A book banned by the Michigan Depart¬ 
ment of Corrections, The Celling of 
America: An Inside Look at the US Prison 
Industry, must now be allowed into state pris¬ 
ons under terms of a recent out-of-court 
settlement. 

Two inmates brought suit in federal 
court against the prison system after being 
denied the book in 1998. Not only did the 
department agree to allow the title into its 
prisons but also agreed to change its noti¬ 
fication system when books are banned. 

Previously, only the inmate was in¬ 
formed of the seizure of a publication. 
Under the newly signed agreement, not 


plebeian life.” 

This very quirky zine, is edited by Phila¬ 
delphia Wobbly and occasional guinea 
pig. Bob Helms, who has done several TV 
interviews as a result of its publication 
and even been featured in People maga¬ 
zine. 

The content runs from the humorous to 
the grotesque. Current issue contains a 
“report card” on two labs by Dishwasher 
Pete, a Butcher of the Month Club 
centerfold, and a translation of Octave 
Mirbeau’s delightful little story, “The 
Enema.” 

Sample copies from GPZ, POB 42531, 
Philadelphia PA 19101. 

A s our lives go by, it’s easy to forget that 
LLeonard Peltier is more than a worthy 
cause, that he’s an innocent man who has 
spent almost 25 years in prison as a scape¬ 
goat for a failed government raid at Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota in 1975. 

Peltier was falsely convicted in the 
deaths of two FBI agents who were part of 
an invasion force assaulting the native 
reserve. 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse, the offi¬ 
cial newsletter for the Leonard Peltier 
Defense Committee, Peltier writes from 
prison of “knowing the grim pleasure the 
FBI takes in seeing me suffer here year 
after year.” 

The 20-page tabloid contains updates 
on legal efforts and direct action to free 
Leonard plus other news of native people’s 
struggles. Subscriptions are $15 from 
LPDC, Box 583 KS 66044. Or, 785-842- 
5774; www.freepeltier.org. 

T he South Chicago Anarchist Black Cross 
(ABC) Zine Distro, P.O. Box 721, 
Homewood IL 60430, distributes over 100 
zines covering anarchist, feminist, anti-rac¬ 
ist/abolitionist and prisoner issues. 

SCABC specializes in helping articu¬ 
late activist prisoners get the word out. 
Send for their 40-page catalog or view it 
on-line at http://members.xoom.com/ 
thought bombs. 
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Fifth Estate 
Letters Policy 

We welcome letters commenting 
on our articles, stating opinions, or 
giving reports of events in your area. 
We don’t guarantee to print every¬ 
thing received, but ail letters are 
read by our staff and considered for 
publication. 

Typed letters or ones on disk are 
appreciated, but not required. 
Length should not exceed two, 
double-spaced pages. If you are in¬ 
terested in writing longer responses, 
please contact us. 


A Plea To Vote 

Hev, Guvs: 


via. If that’s not enough to make you rip 
up your voter card, I don’t think anything 
will. 

Dear Fifth Estate: 

I was very pleased with the review by 
Julie Herrada in your Summer 1999 issue 
of my biography of Jo Labadie,v4/Mm^n- 
can Anarchist: Joseph A. Labadie and the 
Labor Movement (see “Life of a Detroit 
Anarchist”). She conveyed very well a 
sense of Labadie’s controversial yet en¬ 
gaging personality and his lifelong com¬ 
mitment to anarchist ideals. 

Those interested in more information 
about Labadie, including selections from 
his essays and poetry, might like to visit 
the website I set up at: http:// 
members.aol.com/labadiejo. 

Carlotta Anderson 

Glen Echo, Maryland 

Are You MAD? 

To The Fifth Estate: 

Wouldn’t it be strange if the world was 
thrown into anarchy because of the Y2K 
computer crisis, but few anarchists sur¬ 
vived or lived to see it? 

Kudos for Kyle Holbrooke’s article (see 
“The Year 2000 for Revolutionaries,” 
Summer 1999 FE) which summarized the 
gravity of the problem—which will effect 
all of us, not the other guy or the other 
country. I hope all readers took the time to 
read the entire essay on-line and have 
already done the measures he recom¬ 
mended on page 27. [FE Note: the com¬ 
plete article is available from 
worldonfire@hotmail.com.] 

If you don’t, you’re playing Russian 
roulette, only this time there’s only one 
empty chamber and the rest have bullets. 

I would strongly advise people to do 
the most important things: Make sure they 
have a heated shelter. 1) Buy a wood stove 
if you can now before everyone else does. 
Whether you can or not, biiy plenty of 
warm clothing—long underwear, heavy 
mittens, and a polar sleeping bag. 



The state of religion? No, the religion of the state. Howard Besser sent 
this scene back from his visit to Hanoi. The icon on the wall is of Ho Chi 
Minh; That along with the ornate alter and the vvhite-dressed acolytes 
must have ol* Karl turning in his grave. Howard writes: 

"Vietnam has not yet begun to worship Western commodities and arti¬ 
facts (though with recent trade negotiations, the arrival of McDonald’s 
and Mickey Mouse can’t be far off). Vietnamese leaders continue to pro¬ 
mote the worship of former dictator Ho Chi-Minh. As Vietnam does away 
with all social services and fully adopts a market economy, how will the 
cult of personality around Ho stand up against the cult of Western com¬ 
modities?” 

For photos and a diary of Howard’s recent trip to Vietnam, those with a 
fast web browser can check out http:www.gseis.ucla.edu/-'howard/ 
Personbal/Trips/Vietnam99/ 


though Russel suggested anything that 
wouldn’t be prudent under any circum¬ 
stances as a hedge against natural or man¬ 
made disasters (gender specific pronoun 
intentional). However, I find the End Days 
mentality that often comes along with pre¬ 
paredness to be distressing. In any event, 
the direness consequences never occurred, 
so there’s a lot of people with a lot of 
freeze-dried food on hand. 

No Verbal Revo 

As-Salaam Alaikiim: 


Freedom will eventually have to be taken 
and there is no such thing as a “verbal” 
revolution. 

Tear down the Walls! Free Mumia! 
Peace, my brothers, 

Nasir Abdul-Khabir 
Attica, N.Y. 

Shades of Berkman 

Dear Friends: 

I am a prisoner at SCI-Greene, 
Pennsylvania’s super-max penitentiary. 















ristace 



Fifth Estate 
Letters Policy 

We welcome letters commenting 
on our articles, stating opinions, or 
giving reports of events in your area. 
We don’t guarantee to print every¬ 
thing received, but all letters are 
read by our staff and considered for 
publication. 

Typed letters or ones on disk are 
appreciated, but not required. 
Length should not exceed two, 
double-spaced pages. If you are in¬ 
terested in writing longer responses, 
please contact us. 


A Plea To Vote 

Hey, Guys: 

Once again, I’m going to break with the 
ranks and plead with you to vote. We 
really do have the power to elect at least a 
few radical politicians. We’re close out 
here to getting some Pacific Greens 
elected. 

I know Peter probably won’t be swayed, 
but does anyone really know the differ¬ 
ence between an anarchist and an apa¬ 
thetic citizen at the polls? My guess is that 
they just think people don’t care, not that 
it’s a protest against the system. 

Jeremy Emmi 

Lake Oswego, Oregon 

Peter Werbe (an apathetic citizen and 
an anarchist) replies: I’m probably men¬ 
tioned by name since I’ve written the most 
in these pages over the years describing 
the validity of the anarchist principle re- 


anoLii Lanacnc, inciuamg sciccuons irom 
his essays and poetry, might like to visit 
the website I set up at: http:// 
members.aol.com/labadiejo. 

Carlotta Anderson 

Glen Echo, Maryland 

Are You MAD? 

To The Fifth Estate: 

Wouldn’t it be strange if the world was 
thrown into anarchy because of the Y2K 
computer crisis, but few anarchists sur¬ 
vived or lived to see it? 

Kudos for Kyle Holbrooke’s article (see 
“The Year 2000 for Revolutionaries,” 
Summer 1999 FE) which summarized the 
gravity of the problem—which will effect 
all of us, not the other guy or the other 
country. I hope all readers took the time to 
read the entire essay on-line and have 
already done ttie measures he recom¬ 
mended on page 27. [FE Note: the com¬ 
plete article is available from 
worldonfire@hotmail.com.] 

If you don’t, you’re playing Russian 
roulette, only this time there’s only one 
empty chamber and the rest have bullets. 

I would strongly advise people to do 
the most important things: Make sure they 
have a heated shelter. 1) Buy a wood stove 
if you can now before everyone else does. 
Whether you can or not, biiy plenty of 
warm clothing—long underwear, heavy 
mittens, and a polar sleeping bag. 

2) Buy large water containers and fill 
them in December. Without clean water, 
you’re dead in three days. 

3) Buy a camp toilet or make your own. 
A non-flushing toilet will stink you crazy. 

4) Buy several months of food and 
candles or an oil lantern. 

5) Instead of talking to your neighbors 
and friends, get on the Internet and edu¬ 
cate yourself, pronto. The most compre¬ 
hensive site is www.garynorth.com with 
over 4,000 indexed articles. 

If you don’t have computer access, read 
The Millennium Bug. Having a month’s 
worth of cash is good, but only after you’ve 
prepared yourself. You must prepare now 
or you’ll be part of the December panic 
when the procrastinators finally prepare. 
It’s your choice. 

Russel Lane 



The state of religion? No, the religion of the state. Howard Besser sent 
this scene back from his visit to Hanoi. The icon on the wall is of Ho Chi 
Minh; That along with the ornate alter and the white-dressed acolytes 
must have ol’ Karl turning in his grave. Howard writes: 

“Vietnam has not yet begun to worship Western commodities and arti¬ 
facts (though with recent trade negotiations, the arrival of McDonald’s 
and Mickey Mouse can’t be far off). Vietnamese leaders continue to pro¬ 
mote the worship of former dictator Ho Chi-Minh. As Vietnam does away 
with all social services and fully adopts a market economy, how will the 
cult of personality around Ho stand up against the cult of Western com¬ 
modities?” 

For photos and a diary of Howard’s recent trip to Vietnam, those with a 
fast web browser can check out http:www.gseis.ucla.edu/~howard/ 
Personbal/Trips/Vietnam99/ 


though Russel suggested anything that 
wouldn’t be prudent under any circum¬ 
stances as a hedge against natural or man¬ 
made disasters (gender specific pronoun 
intentional). However, I find the End Days 
mentality that often comes along with pre¬ 
paredness to be distressing. In any event, 
the direness consequences never occurred, 
so there’s a lot of people with a lot of 
freeze-dried food on hand. 

No Verbal Revo 

As-Salaam Alaikum: 

Overall, I feel FE is a very good publi¬ 
cation. My opinion on some issues differ 
somewhat, but that’s to be expected. We 
would be no better than sheep if we all 
went along with very idea given us. 

I can understand ignoring what Teddy 
K. [editorial note: Kaczynski] has to say 
or has done, but to go out of your way to 
criticize any party for striking out against 
our shared corporate/government oppres¬ 
sors seems counterproductive. 

While he accomplished little or noth¬ 
ing on the face of his direct action cam¬ 
paign, he did, in fact, act in furtherance of 
his beliefs (which is more than can be said 
for all too many so-called “activists” and 
“revolutionaries” these days). He showed 
by example that a long term direct action 
campaign can be carried out if only one 
puts their brain and ass in gear and gets to 
it. 


Freedom will eventually have to be taken 
and there is no such thing as a “verbal” 
revolution. 

Tear down the Walls! Free Mumia! 

Peace, my brothers, 

Nasir Abdul-Khabir 

Attica, N.Y. 

Shades of Berkman 

Dear Friends: 

I am a prisoner at SCI-Greene, 
Pennsylvania’s super-max penitentiary, 
and will be in the “hole” for the foresee¬ 
able future. This is because myself and 
five other convicts escaped from Western 
Penitentiary in Pittsburgh through a tun¬ 
nel which we dug under the wall. 

Unfortunately for me, the Department 
of Corrections considers me to have been 
responsible for the planning and much of 
the execution of the tunnel. As a conse¬ 
quence, not only must I remain in this 
10’X6’ cell 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, but put up with the retaliation which 
the authorities see fit to impose, in addi¬ 
tion to the sanctions handed down by the 
courts. 

Regardless, I knew the issues involved 
when I undertook the task of acquiring 
freedom without consent and there is little 
for me to do now, but ride it out. 

It would be much easier to pass these 
long days if I could keep busy, and you 










We welcome letters commenting 
on our articles, stating opinions, or 
giving reports of events in your area. 
We don’t guarantee to print every¬ 
thing received, but all letters are 
read by our staff and considered for 
publication. 

Typed letters or ones on disk are 
appreciated, but not required. 
Length should not exceed two, 
double-spaced pages. If you are in¬ 
terested in writing longer responses, 
please contact us. 


A Plea To Vote 

Hey, Guys: 

Once again, I’m going to break with the 
ranks and plead with you to vote. We 
really do have the power to elect at least a 
few radical politicians. We’re close out 
here to getting some Pacific Greens 
elected. 

I know Peter probably won’t be swayed, 
but does anyone really know the differ¬ 
ence between an anarchist and an apa¬ 
thetic citizen at the polls? My guess is that 
they just think people don’t care, not that 
it’s a protest against the system. 

Jeremy Emmi 

Lake Oswego, Oregon 

Peter Werbe (an apathetic citizen and 
an anarchist) replies: I’m probably men¬ 
tioned by name since I’ve written the most 
in these pages over the years describing 
the validity of the anarchist principle re¬ 
jecting electoralism. In fact, so much so 
that I can’t bring myself to marshal the 
traditional arguments I’ve repeated so of¬ 
ten. Any one else? Feel free. 

I would only say, “The Greens in of¬ 
fice? Whoopee!” That’s been a marvelous 
development in Germany where the 
granddad of the Green parties is part of the 
ruling coalition led by the Social Demo¬ 
crats. In June, the government announced 
an austerity program, which is a major 
attack on workers’ standard of living, and 
the Minister of Defense (a Green) lustily 
prosecuted NATO’s war against Yugosla- 
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country. I hope all readers took the time to 
read the entire essay on-line and have 
already done ttie measures he recom¬ 
mended on page 27. [FE Note: the com¬ 
plete article is available from 
worldonfire@hotmail.com.] 

If you don’t, you’re playing Russian 
roulette, only this time there’s only one 
empty chamber and the rest have bullets. 

I would strongly advise people to do 
the most important things: Make sure they 
have a heated shelter. 1) Buy a wood stove 
if you can now before everyone else does. 
Whether you can or not, biiy plenty of 
warm clothing—long underwear, heavy 
mittens, and a polar sleeping bag. 

2) Buy large water containers and fill 
them in December. Without clean water, 
you’re dead in three days. 

3) Buy a camp toilet or make your own. 
A non-flushing toilet will stink you crazy. 

4) Buy several months of food and 
candles or an oil lantern. 

5) Instead of talking to your neighbors 
and friends, get on the Internet and edu¬ 
cate yourself, pronto. The most compre¬ 
hensive site is www.garynorth.com with 
over 4,000 indexed articles. 

If you don ’ t have computer access, read 
The Millennium Bug. Having a month’s 
worth of cash is good, but only after you’ve 
prepared yourself. You must prepare now 
or you’ll be part of the December panic 
when the procrastinators finally prepare. 
It’s your choice. 

Russel Lane 

Smithville, Tenn. 

Peter Werbe responds: North was one 
of the major purveyors of MAD (Millen¬ 
nium Anxiety Disorder) and reading ma¬ 
terial on his site probably convinced the 
visitor that the sky would, indeed, fall on 
New Year’s Day 2000. North has been 
criticized as having a right wing agenda, 
so if you check out his info, be fore¬ 
warned. 

I was taught to “Be Prepared” during 
my unhappy stint in that paramilitary youth 
group, the Boy Scouts, so it didn’t seem as 
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fast web browser can check out http:www.gseis.ucla.ecfu/~howard/ 
Personbal/Trips/Vietnam99/ 


though Russel suggested anything that 
wouldn’t be prudent under any circum¬ 
stances as a hedge against natural or man¬ 
made disasters (gender specific pronoun 
intentional). However, I find the End Days 
mentality that often comes along with pre¬ 
paredness to be distressing. In any event, 
the direness consequences never occurred, 
so there’s a lot of people with a lot of 
freeze-dried food on hand. 

No Verbal Revo 

As-Salaam Alaikum: 

Overall, I feel FE is a very good publi¬ 
cation. My opinion on some issues differ 
somewhat, but that’s to be expected. We 
would be no better than sheep if we all 
went along with very idea given us. 

I can understand ignoring what Teddy 
K. [editorial note: Kaezynski] has to say 
or has done, but to go out of your way to 
criticize any party for striking out against 
our shared corporate/government oppres¬ 
sors seems counterproductive. 

While he accomplished little or noth¬ 
ing on the face of his direct action cam¬ 
paign, he did, in fact, act in furtherance of 
his beliefs (which is more than can be said 
for all too many so-called “activists” and 
“revolutionaries” these days). He showed 
by example that a long term direct action 
campaign can be carried out if only one 
puts their brain and ass in gear and gets to 
it. 

We can’t talk the corporate elite into 
giving control of society back to the people. 


Freedom will eventually have to be taken 
and there is no such thing as a “verbal” 
revolution. 

Tear down the Walls! Free Mumia! 

Peace, my brothers, 

Nasir Abdul-Khabir 

Attica, N.Y. 

Shades of Berkman 

Dear Friends: 

I am a prisoner at SCI-Greene, 
Pennsylvania’s super-max penitentiary, 
and will be in the “hole” for the foresee¬ 
able future. This is because myself and 
five other convicts escaped from Western 
Penitentiary in Pittsburgh through a tun¬ 
nel which we dug under the wall. 

Unfortunately for me, the Department 
of Corrections considers me to have been 
responsible for the planning and much of 
the execution of the tunnel. As a conse¬ 
quence, not only must I remain in this 
10’X6’ cell 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, but put up with the retaliation which 
the authorities see fit to impose, in addi¬ 
tion to the sanctions handed down by the 
courts. 

Regardless, I knew the issues involved 
when I undertook the task of acquiring 
freedom without consent and there is little 
for me to do now, but ride it out. 

It would be much easier to pass these 
long days if I could keep busy, and you 
could help by placing me on your mailing 
list. 


^Don’t Lose The Fifth Estate^ 


If you move without notifying us 
directly you will miss your next 
issue. Even if you file an address 
change at the Post Office, they 
will not forward Periodicals 
mail. Please write before moving 
and include your old address and 
^zip code. i 


Peace to you all. 

Name withheld 

FE Note: This is an absolutely amaz¬ 
ing letter since it parallels almost exactly 
the experience of Alexander Berkman 100 
years ago. Berkman, an anarchist comrade 
of Emma Goldman, was in the eighth year 
of a 22-year sentence for attempting to 
assassinate the industrialist Ford Frick 
during the 1892 Homestead strike in Pitts- 
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JUST SAT “YES!" 


4 The Commission for a Drug-RUcd AtTMrncif 


burgh. 

On July 26, 1900, officials discovered 
a 300-foot tunnel underneath the same 
prison. Western Penitentiary, as the in¬ 
mate above tried to escape from in an 
identical manner. Berkman’s friends on 
the outside had devised an elaborate plan 
to free their comrade from the oppressive 
prison. Their attempt was also unsuccess¬ 
ful. Prison officials unsuccessfully tried 
to lie Berkman to the tunnel and he served 
another four years. 

The story of Berkman’s attempt is avail¬ 
able in the Spring 1992 Fifth Estate, or in 
Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an Anar¬ 
chist, or Goldman’s Living My Life, all of 
which are available from our book ser¬ 
vice. 


The Friends of Ted 
Kaczynski has been 
formed to cover Ted’s 
mailing costs. A dona¬ 
tion of just 300 will pay 
for a letter out, so please 
support this anarchist 
political prisoner! Send 
your donations—pref¬ 
erably well-hidden cash 
dollars—to POB 

11331, Eugene OR 
97402; or BCM 1715, 
London WCIN 3XX, 
UK, clearly marked 
“Friends of Ted Ka¬ 
czynski” (cheques pay¬ 
able to John Zerzan). 

Yours for the de¬ 
struction of civiliza¬ 
tion, 

George Woodsel 
Friends of Ted Ka¬ 
czynski 

London, England 

Peter Werbe re¬ 
plies: Thirty or thirty- 
three cents for Ted? 
Sure, but a friend of 
Ted? I don’t think so. 
The letter above was 
accompanied by a request to print a dis¬ 
play ad as well showing a photo of Ka¬ 
czynski with a halo drawn over his head. 

Perhaps a good way to determine 
whether “Ted” is an anarchist deserving 
of support, or a highly disturbed indi¬ 
vidual who let his understandable anger 
toward the modern system become an in¬ 
appropriate murderous rampage is to list 
the people he bombed and ask those who 
“support” him in the abstract, if they re¬ 
ally feel comfortable identifying with those 
acts. Remember, this list would have been 
a lot longer if some of his plans hadn’t 
been thwarted. 

1978: Northwestern University secu¬ 
rity guard injured opening package; 1979: 
Northwestern U. student injured by bomb 
left in commons area; 1979: bomb ex- 


Youth Not Violent 

To the Fifth Estate: 

I’m writing in response to Isabel 
Gomez’ article on the April 24 Philadel¬ 
phia march to free Mumia Abu-Jamal (see 
Summer 1999 FE). It was a good article, 
mainly, but I have to take issue with her 
characterization of the youth of today as 
being “increasingly materialistic, selfish 
and violent.” I think this is just plain 
wrong. 

In terms of the violent aspect, I would 
recommend Gomez check out Mike Males’ 
recent book, Framing Youth: Ten Myths 
About The Next Generation (Common 
Courage Press 1999). This book exposes 
how the system has completely misled 
people about the violence and criminality 
of youth, looking at their own statistics. 
He exposes how this deception has been 
used to lobby for and implement increas¬ 
ingly draconian repression and imprison¬ 
ment of an entire generation. 

And, he bemoans the fact that across 
the political spectrum this mis-character- 
ization of youth is repeated. It’s not true; 
it’s a lie. 

Youth today are statistically less vio¬ 
lent than in the past, even with the hugely 
enlarged police forces out there every¬ 
where trying to catch youth up in the 
system. It’s time that activists looked at 
this reality and started challenging the lies 
and make sure we don’t buy into them. 

In terms of youth being “increasingly 
materialistic and selfish,” I see that as 
wrong also. I don’t have statistically data 
to back me up, but I check out what’s new 
culturally and meet and talk to lot of youth, 
both while doing political activism and 
also at work and going to shows. 

While youth understand the necessity 
of having money, I see a lot of hatred and 
disgust for capitalist values, especially 
when I check out young spoken word art¬ 


ists. It’s a realm where social criticism is 
very pronounced and one thing that many 
of them go after is the commodification of 
everything. They see it as soul-destroying 
and as a value they want to throw in the 
garbage bin of history. 

I’m making a big deal out of this be¬ 
cause it’s damned important that we unite 
with and seek to mobilize youth. If we 
think that they’re backwards, we’re going 
to miss great opportunities to transform 
the world. 

Yours in struggle, 

Mark Draper 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Prison Guide 

Dear Friends: 

We are working with the Raze the 
Walls! collective in Georgia to publish a 
new edition of their Prisoner’s Resource 
Guide. They published the first edition in 
May 1998, distributed it throughout the 
country, and it was an invaluable resource 
to numerous prisoners and prison activ¬ 
ists. 

Recently, the Raze the Walls! folks put 
together a greatly expanded, updated and 
improved guide, but unfortunately, dis¬ 
solved before they were able to publish 
and distribute it. 

As a group of prison activists, we have 
decided to raise the $ 1,500 needed to bring 
this about. We would appreciate any help 
you can provide. Make checks out to “Au¬ 
tonomous Zone,” and send to Prisoner’s 
Resource Guide, 1658 N. Milwaukee, PMB 
#117, Chicago IL 60647. Call 773-395- 
9620 for more information. 

Sara Brodzinsky, Liz Gross, Josh 
MacPhee, Christian Oglivy, and Mike 
Staudenmaier 

Chicago, Ill. 


Over 
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burgh. 

On July 26, 1900, officials discovered 
a 300-foot tunnel underneath the same 
prison. Western Penitentiary, as the in¬ 
mate above tried to escape from in an 
identical manner. Berkman’s friends on 
the outside had devised an elaborate plan 
to free their comrade from the oppressive 
prison. Their attempt was also unsuccess¬ 
ful. Prison officials unsuccessfully tried 
to tie Berkman to the tunnel and he served 
another four years. 

The story of Berkman’s attempt is avail¬ 
able in the Spring 1992 Fifth Estate, or in 
Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an Anar¬ 
chist, or Goldman’s Living My Life, all of 
which are available from our book ser¬ 
vice. 

Final Donation 

To the Fifth Estate: 

Enclosed is my final donation. Don’t 
put me on your subscription list. At the 
rate of, what—two issues a year?; I 
couldn’t stand the suspense of waiting for 
them to come out. 

Name Withheld 

Kitchener, Ontario 

33« for Ted? 

Dear All: 

It’s now been two years since Ted Ka- 
czynski was sentenced to multiple life 
terms for the 1978-95 Unabombing cam¬ 
paign, following a farcical trial in Sacra- 


UK, clearly marked 
“Friends of Ted Ka- 
ezynski” (cheques pay¬ 
able to John Zerzan). 

Yours for the de¬ 
struction of civiliza¬ 
tion, 

George Woodsel 
Friends of Ted Ka- 
ezynski 

London, England 

Peter Werbe re¬ 
plies: Thirty or thirty- 
three cents for Ted? 
Sure, but a friend of 
Ted? I don’t think so. 
The letter above was 
accompanied by a request to print a dis¬ 
play ad as well showing a photo of Ka- 
ezynski with a halo drawn over his head. 

Perhaps a good way to determine 
whether “Ted” is an anarchist deserving 
of support, or a highly disturbed indi¬ 
vidual who let his understandable anger 
toward the modern system become an in¬ 
appropriate murderous rampage is to list 
the people he bombed and ask those who 
“support” him in the abstract, if they re¬ 
ally feel comfortable identifying with those 
acts. Remember, this list would have been 
a lot longer if some of his plans hadn’t 
been thwarted. 

1978: Northwestern University secu¬ 
rity guard injured opening package; 1979: 
Northwestern U. student injured by bomb 
left in commons area; 1979: bomb ex¬ 
plodes during airline flight—12 injuries; 
1980: bomb explodes at home of United 
Airlines president who is injured; 1981: 
bomb found outside University of Utah 
classroom—no injuries. 

1982: secretary injured at Vanderbilt 
University opening package; 1982; Uni¬ 
versity of California-Berkeley professor 
injured picking up pipe bomb; 1985: bomb 
explodes at U-C Berekley computer room 
injuring student; 1985: University of 
Michigan research assistant and another 
person injured by mail bomb; 1985: com¬ 
puter store owner killed by bomb ran¬ 
domly left outside shop; 

1987: Sacramento computer store 
owner injured by bomb; 1993: geneticist 
injured when he opens package; 1993: 


About The Next Generation (Common 
Courage Press 1999). This book exposes 
how the system has completely misled 
people about the violence and criminality 
of youth, looking at their own statistics. 
He exposes how this deception has been 
used to lobby for and implement increas¬ 
ingly draconian repression and imprison¬ 
ment of an entire generation. 

And, he bemoans the fact that across 
the political spectrum this mis-character- 
ization of youth is repeated. It’s not true; 
it’s a lie. 

Youth today are statistically less vio¬ 
lent than in the past, even with the hugely 
enlarged police forces out there every¬ 
where trying to catch youth up in the 
system. It’s time that activists looked at 
this reality and started challenging the lies 
and make sure we don’t buy into them. 

In terms of youth being “increasingly 
materialistic and selfish,” I see that as 
wrong also. I don’t have statistically data 
to back me up, but I check out what’s new 
culturally and meet and talk to lot of youth, 
both while doing political activism and 
also at work and going to shows. 

While youth understand the necessity 
of having money, I see a lot of hatred and 
disgust for capitalist values, especially 
when I check out young spoken word art- 


Mark Draper 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Prison Guide 

Dear Friends: 

We are working with the Raze the 
Walls! collective in Georgia to publish a 
new edition of their Prisoner’s Resource 
Guide. They published the first edition in 
May 1998, distributed it throughout the 
country, and it was an invaluable resource 
to numerous prisoners and prison activ¬ 
ists. 

Recently, the Raze the Walls! folks put 
together a greatly expanded, updated and 
improved guide, but unfortunately, dis¬ 
solved before they were able to publish 
and distribute it. 

As a group of prison activists, we have 
decided to raise the $ 1,500 needed to bring 
this about. We would appreciate any help 
you can provide. Make checks out to “Au¬ 
tonomous Zone,” and send to Prisoner’s 
Resource Guide, 1658 N. Milwaukee, PMB 
#117, Chicago IL 60647. Call 773-395- 
9620 for more information. 

Sara Brodzinsky, Liz Gross, Josh 
MaePhee, Christian Oglivy, and Mike 
Staudenmaier 

Chicago, Ill. 
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a 300-fool tunnel underneath the same 
prison, Western Penitentiary, as the in¬ 
mate above tried to escape from in an 
identical manner. Berkman’s friends on 
the outside had devised an elaborate plan 
to free their comrade from the oppressive 
prison. Their attempt was also unsuccess¬ 
ful. Prison officials unsuccessfully tried 
to lie Berkman to the tunnel and he served 
another four years. 

The story of Berkman’s attempt is avail¬ 
able in the Spring 1992 Fifth Estate, or in 
Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an Anar¬ 
chist, or Goldman’s Living My Life, all of 
which are available from our book ser¬ 
vice. 

Final Donation 

To the Fifth Estate: 

Enclosed is my final donation. Don’t 
put me on your subscription list. At the 
rate of, what—two issues a year?; I 
couldn’t stand the suspense of waiting for 
them to come out. 

Name Withheld 

Kitchener, Ontario 

33 for Ted? 

Dear All: 

It’s now been two years since Ted Ka- 
czynski was sentenced to multiple life 
terms for the 1978-95 Unabombing cam¬ 
paign, following a farcical trial in Sacra¬ 
mento. Ted’s currently appealing his con¬ 
viction. 

After the trial, Ted was sent to the 
notorious Florence supermax, Colorado, 
where he’s been denied visits from every¬ 
one except journalists, who he generally 
doesn’t want to talk to. 

Ted’s main contact wit the outside world 
has been by mail, publishers Context 
Books covering postage costs. Now Ted’s 
rebuttal to smears against him by his fam¬ 
ily and the media, Truth v Lies, is not 
being published, he is no longer receiving 
this mail money, [note: see article on this 
elsewhere in this issue.] 


czynski with a naio drawn over ms neao. 

Perhaps a good way to determine 
whether “Ted” is an anarchist deserving 
of support, or a highly disturbed indi¬ 
vidual who let his understandable anger 
toward the modern system become an in¬ 
appropriate murderous rampage is to list 
the people he bombed and ask those who 
“support” him in the abstract, if they re¬ 
ally feel comfortable identifying with those 
acts. Remember, this list would have been 
a lot longer if some of his plans hadn’t 
been thwarted. 

1978: Northwestern University secu¬ 
rity guard injured opening package; 1979: 
Northwestern U. student injured by bomb 
left in commons area; 1979: bomb ex¬ 
plodes during airline flight—12 injuries; 
1980: bomb explodes at home of United 
Airlines president who is injured; 1981: 
bomb found outside University of Utah 
classroom—no injuries. 

1982: secretary injured at Vanderbilt 
University opening package; 1982; Uni¬ 
versity of California-Berkeley professor 
injured picking up pipe bomb; 1985: bomb 
explodes at U-C Berekley computer room 
injuring student; 1985: University of 
Michigan research assistant and another 
person injured by mail bomb; 1985: com¬ 
puter store owner killed by bomb ran¬ 
domly left outside shop; 

1987: Sacramento computer store 
owner injured by bomb; 1993: geneticist 
injured when he opens package; 1993: 
Yale professor injured by bomb; 1994: 
publicist killed in New Jersey; 1995: head 
of forestry association in Sacramento 
killed. 

“Ted” fans exult in the fact that the 
Unabomber got a little more focused to¬ 
ward the end of campaign, whacking two 
people involved in apologizing for the 
destruction of the forest. But do they re¬ 
ally feel comfortable supporting the car¬ 
nage Kaczynski wrought? Their assassi¬ 
nation attempts, like the one on Earth 
Firsti’s Judi Bari and Darryl Cherney in 
1990, are bad; ours are good? Is it too 
much to ask for ethical consistency? 
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materialistic and selfish,” 1 see that as 
wrong also. I don’t have statistically data 
to back me up, but I check out what’s new 
culturally and meet and talk to lot of youth, 
both while doing political activism and 
also at work and going to shows. 

While youth understand the necessity 
of having money, I see a lot of hatred and 
disgust for capitalist values, especially 
when I check out young spoken word art- 
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FE Note: Most of this article was written 
prior to the WTO demos and is not a contri¬ 
bution to the debate over tactics used there. 

T ed Kaczynski, who pled guilty to the 
bombing campaign of the Una- 
bomber, continues to pop up as a con¬ 
venient mass media symbol of anarchism. 

The October 18, \999 Time magazine 
anointed him “King of the Anarchists,” 
while the December 13 edition of 
Newsweek, whose covered blared “The 
Battle of Seattle,” featured a collage in¬ 
side under the title “The New Anarchism,” 
showing Noam Chomsky, Emma Gold¬ 
man, Anarchy and FE contributor John 
Zerzan, the bands Chumbawamba, and 
Rage Against the Machine, and Kaczynski. 

Also, following the WTO actions, the 
“60 Minutes 11” television program aired 
a segment on “The New Anarchists,” fea¬ 
turing activists from Eugene, Oregon, in¬ 
cluding John Zerzan, during which 
Kaczynski’s writings and acts were de¬ 
bated. 

For better or for worse (and we’d say 
the latter), Kaczynski is the world’s most 
widely recognized critic of technological, 
industrial society. In fact, he may be the 
only person known to most people outside 
of the small milieu, including this news¬ 
paper, that has examined this perspective 
for the last twenty years. 

For most people, the Unabomber’s acts 
of anti-technology terror, frequently ran¬ 
dom in its targeting of the smallest cogs in 
the megamachine, gave a spectacularized, 
and momentary expression to the frustra¬ 
tion, anger and horror experienced by many 
people living in modern, bureaucratic so- 
riptv For inqtnnce. Time matiazinc bcean 


nated as The Enemy. 

The question of who is our enemy is a 
slippery one. Most of the dead and maimed 
from the Unabomber campaign were in¬ 
volved in this massive, almost entirely 
inclusive system of destruction and re¬ 
pression in a manner little different from 
most of us. Under the Unabomber rubric 
of complicity, almost all of us are poten¬ 
tial targets. It should be remembered, his 
toll of three dead and 29 wounded was 
severely limited only when his bombs 
failed to go off in an airliner and outside a 
university classroom. Apparently, all of 


of the “Red Thing called Anarchy [that] 
raised its blood-stained hand against gov¬ 
ernment. . .” as a contemporary book put 
it. 

Although there have been increasing 
questions about Leon Czolgosz’s 
(McKinley’s assassin) actual commitment 
to anarchism (Carlotta Anderson in her 
book reports he was registered as a Re¬ 
publican in Cleveland), the president was 
no innocent. The U.S. had just completed 
a successful inter-imperial war with Spain, 
and was involved in genocidal repression 
in the Philippines to secure it as a colony. 


leap into the fray themselves. This is often 
accompanied by an arrogance and set of 
judgmental politics that condemn anyone 
not in the claque as timid, or reformist, or 
worse, counter-revolutionary. The latter, 
by the way, has historically been a pre¬ 
execution category, so I watch my back 
when ever I hear that phrase being thrown 
my way even by someone claiming to be 
an anarchist. 

My experience is that advocates of vio¬ 
lence have a short shelf life. They break 
windows or plant a few bombs while furi¬ 
ously condemning everyone else for a lack 
of revolutionary ardor and then they are 
gone, usually with some wreckage that 
has to be cleaned up by those committed to 
long range organizing. 

I don’t have any problem with people 
breaking windows, trashing cars, or fight¬ 
ing cops; this is often a natural response of 
rage to abuses of the system or its repres¬ 
sive mechanism. However, to not create 
liberated space (what Bey calls Perma¬ 
nent Autonomous Zones) as the basis for 
revolutionary struggle that can turn off 
people’s need for the state and capital, and 
for activity that can also include families, 
women, elderly, and the timid (not as 
negative a category as the militants charge, 
in my mind), gives up the field to the 
martial-minded with all of the authoritar¬ 
ian potential contained in violence. 

Following the collapse of the last great 
movement of rebellion during the 1960s, 
numerous small groups constituted them¬ 
selves as armed bands (“moving to a higher 
level of struggle,” they called it), man¬ 
aged to kill a few cops, rob a few banks, 
and ultimately get themselves killed or 
imprisoned for long stretches. Nothing, I 
repeat, nothing, good came of this activity 
and instead wasted the lives and talents of 
people whose hatred for the state and capi¬ 
talism and its ill deeds motivated them to 
participate in perhaps brave, but ultimately 
foolish acts. 

Radicals always advise learning from 
history. The lessons are there. After Se¬ 
attle, it should be clear, we don’t need 
anyone doing our dirty work for us. Real 
work that won’t wind up getting blood on 



The host of TV's “60 Minutes II” in front of a panel for a 
sMment on Euaene’s anarchist community foilowing WTO. 
















T ed Kaczynski, who pled gumy lo me 
bombing campaign of 111e Una- 
bomber, continues to pop up as a con¬ 
venient mass media symbol of anarchism. 

The October 18, 1999 Time magazine 
anointed him “King of the Anarchists,” 
while the December 13 edition of 
Newsweek, whose covered blared “The 
Battle of Seattle,” featured a collage in¬ 
side under the title “The New Anarchism,” 
showing Noam Chomsky, Emma Gold¬ 
man, Anarchy and FE contributor John 
Zerzan, the bands Chumbawamba, and 
Rage Against the Machine, and Kaczynski. 

Also, following the WTO actions, the 
“60 Minutes H” television program aired 
a segment on “The New Anarchists,” fea¬ 
turing activists from Eugene, Oregon, in¬ 
cluding John Zerzan, during which 
Kaczynski’s writings and acts were de¬ 
bated. 

For better or for worse (and we’d say 
the latter), Kaczynski is the world’s most 
widely recognized critic of technological, 
industrial society. In fact, he may be the 
only person known to most people outside 
of the small milieu, including this news¬ 
paper, that has examined this perspective 
for the last twenty years. 

For most people, the Unabomber’s acts 
of anti-technology terror, frequently ran¬ 
dom in its targeting of the smallest cogs in 
the megamachine, gave a spectacularized, 
and momentary expression to the frustra¬ 
tion, anger and horror experienced by many 
people living in modern, bureaucratic so¬ 
ciety. For instance. Time magazine began 
an essay about technological angst pub¬ 
lished shortly before Kaczynski’s 1996 
capture, with the astonishing (for them) 
statement, “There is a little Unabomber in 
all of us.” 

Affectionately Referred To As Ted 

But some within the anarchist and anti¬ 
technology milieu have embraced Ted (as 
he is affectionate referred to by many 
therein) as not only possessing wisdom, 
but also having the courage to act on his 
views. Usually missing from these pae¬ 
ans, however, is a willingness to confront 
the trail of shredded dead and maimed 
bodies that Ted left in his desire for “re¬ 
venge,” as he wrote in a diary. Lit crit 
types refer to this disappearing act as the 
“missing referent.” Much like in Eugene 
Tnnocrn’c nlav “Tho C’hnirs ” thr; Sneaker 
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inclusive system of destruction and re¬ 
pression in a manner little different from 
most of us. Under the Unabomber rubric 
of complicity, almost all of us are poten¬ 
tial targets. It should be remembered, his 
toll of three dead and 29 wounded was 
severely limited only when his bombs 
failed to go off in an airliner and outside a 
university classroom. Apparently, all of 


us were in discriminately designated as 
The Enemy. 

His final two targets got a little more 
focused, hitting a couple of bad news earth 
rapers, but do we really want a one man hit 
squad that one day whacks the owner of a 
computer store or a science grad student, 
and the next, a PR man promoting clear- 
cutting? If you’re answering, yes, as you 
read this, we’re coming from a much dif¬ 
ferent ethical place, one, I would argue, 
where any act can be justified in the name 
of revolution. 

To justify the Unabomber terror, one 
frequently hears nostalgic reference to the 
turn of the last century anarchist assassins 
who killed kings and presidents. How¬ 
ever, these historic events are celebrated 
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questions about Leon Czolgosz’s 
(McKinley’s assassin) actual commitment 
to anarchism (Carlotta Anderson in her 
book reports he was registered as a Re¬ 
publican in Cleveland), the president was 
no innocent. The U.S. had just completed 
a successful inter-imperial war with Spain, 
and was involved in genocidal repression 
in the Philippines to secure it as a colony. 


But no one shoots people without a 
reason. Serb paramilitary gunmen in Ko¬ 
sovo, Unita teenage soldiers in Angola, or 
Tamal rebels in Sri Lanka, all have “good” 
rationalizations for why their killings are 
justified. Many of those who support 
bombings or “armed struggle” (almost a 
joke if one considers the extent of the state 
repressive apparatus) see the unrestrained 
advocacy (and infrequent trips to the gun 
range) as a step forward in revolutionary 
consciousness. Nothing, in my estimation 
could be farther from the truth. 

People Are Mesmerized 

The failure of anarchist ideas to take on 
mass expression is a complex question, 
but suffice it to say most people at this 
lime arc mcsmcri/cd enough bv the domi- 


gonc, usually wiin some wrecKage inai 
has to be cleaned up by those committed to 
long range organizing. 

I don’t have any problem with people 
breaking windows, trashing cars, or fight¬ 
ing cops; this is often a natural response of 
rage to abuses of the system or its repres¬ 
sive mechanism. However, to not create 
liberated space (what Bey calls Perma¬ 
nent Autonomous Zones) as the basis for 
revolutionary struggle that can turn off 
people’s need for the state and capital, and 
for activity that can also include families, 
women, elderly, and the timid (not as 
negative a category as the militants charge, 
in my mind), gives up the field to the 
martial-minded with all of the authoritar¬ 
ian potential contained in violence. 

Following the collapse of the last great 
movement of rebellion during the 1960s, 
numerous small groups constituted them¬ 
selves as armed bands (“moving to a higher 
level of struggle,” they called it), man¬ 
aged to kill a few cops, rob a few banks, 
and ultimately get themselves killed or 
imprisoned for long stretches. Nothing, I 
repeat, nothing, good came of this activity 
and instead wasted the lives and talents of 
people whose hatred for the state and capi¬ 
talism and its ill deeds motivated them to 
participate in perhaps brave, but ultimately 
foolish acts. 

Radicals always advise learning from 
history. The lessons are there. After Se¬ 
attle, it should be clear, we don’t need 
anyone doing our dirty work for us. Real 
work that won’t wind up getting blood on 
our shoes can be successfully achieved by 
determined people. 

No Kaczynski 
Book 

D on’t look for Ted Kaczynski’s Truth Ver 
sus Lies book to be published soon, (see 
Summer 1999 FE) 

Context Books in New York announced 
cancellation of the title in November fol¬ 
lowing author’s refusal of changes de¬ 
manded by the publisher’s attorneys, prob¬ 
ably related to Kaczynski’s denunciation 
of his brother for turning him in. Publisher 
Beau Friedlander says the author “was 
uncooperative and expressed himself in 
ways that made it impossible for the book 
to be published by Context.” 



The host of TV’s “60 Minutes II” in front of a panel for a 
segment on Eugene’s anarchist community following WTO. 











naica. 

For better or for worse (and we’d say 
the latter), Kaczynski is the world’s most 
widely recognized critic of technological, 
industrial society. In fact, he may he the 
only person known to most people outside 
of the small milieu, including this news¬ 
paper, that has examined this perspective 
for the last twenty years. 

For most people, the Unahomber’s acts 
of anti-technology terror, frequently ran¬ 
dom in its targeting of the smallest cogs in 
the megamachine, gave a spectacularized, 
and momentary expression to the frustra¬ 
tion, anger and horror experienced by many 
people living in modern, bureaucratic so¬ 
ciety. For instance. Time magazine began 
an essay about technological angst pub¬ 
lished shortly before Kaczynski’s 1996 
capture, with the astonishing (for them) 
statement, “There is a little Unabomber in 
all of us.” 

Affectionately Referred To As Ted 

But some within the anarchist and anti¬ 
technology milieu have embraced Ted (as 
he is affectionate referred to by many 
therein) as not only possessing wisdom, 
but also having the courage to act on his 
views. Usually missing from these pae¬ 
ans, however, is a willingness to confront 
the trail of shredded dead and maimed 
bodies that Ted left in his desire for “re¬ 
venge,” as he wrote in a diary. Lit crit 
types refer to this disappearing act as the 
“missing referent.” Much like in Eugene 
Ionesco’s play, “The Chairs,” the Speaker 
engaged to articulate our most important 
thoughts has some problematic aspects 
for many of us. 

As individuals within a movement pro¬ 
fessing a desire to reconstitute the world 
on the basis of love, harmony, peace, and 
sharing, an ethical question arises when a 
means inconsistent with an end is pre¬ 
sented. In this case, the tactic of non-self¬ 
defense violence. This is not a question of 
armed defense such as was the case during 
the 1930s Spanish revolution, for in¬ 
stance, but rather, the validity of aggres¬ 
sive violence against those who are desig- 




The host of TV’s “60 Minutes II” in front of a panei for a 
segment on Eugene’s anarchist community foiiowing WTO. 


us were in discriminately designated as 
The Enemy. 

His final two targets got a little more 
focused, hitting a couple of bad news earth 
rapers, but do we really want a one man hit 
squad that one day whacks the owner of a 
computer store or a science grad student, 
and the next, a PR man promoting clear- 
cutting? If you’re answering, yes, as you 
read this, we’re coming from a much dif¬ 
ferent ethical place, one, I would argue, 
where any act can be justified in the name 
of revolution. 

To Justify the Unabomber terror, one 
frequently hears nostalgic reference to the 
turn of the last century anarchist assassins 
who killed kings and presidents. How¬ 
ever, these historic events are celebrated 
without ever examining the consequences 
of those acts to the movements of the time. 
Can anyone point to growth within anar¬ 
chist movements or communities follow¬ 
ing these acts or, rather, did they serve to 
validate an already existing demonization 
of anarchists, increase the popular mis¬ 
conception of anarchy as chaos, and the 
victimization of radicals by the govern¬ 
ment? 

One only need look at the aftermath of 
the assassination of U.S. President Will¬ 
iam McKinley in 1901 for the answer. 
Anarchists, including Emma Goldman 
were hounded and arrested for being part 


But no one shoots people without a 
reason. Serb paramilitary gunmen in Ko¬ 
sovo, Unita teenage soldiers in Angola, or 
Tamal rebels in Sri Lanka, all have “good” 
rationalizations for why their killings are 
justified. Many of those who support 
bombings or “armed struggle” (almost a 
joke if one considers the extent of the state 
repressive apparatus) see the unrestrained 
advocacy (and infrequent trips to the gun 
range) as a step forward in revolutionary 
consciousness. Nothing, in my estimation 
could be farther from the truth. 

People Are Mesmerized 

The failure of anarchist ideas to take on 
mass expression is a complex question, 
but suffice it to say most people at this 
time are mesmerized enough by the domi¬ 
nant culture to remain mainly passive and 
indifferent to our message. We are not 
living in a fascist police state. We have all 
the latitude in the world to organize 
counter-communities where revolutionary 
values and a culture of resistance pre¬ 
dominate, but unfortunately, with a few 
exceptions, not very many people are in¬ 
terested at this time. 

I don’t have a lot of interest in people 
who advocate “armed struggle.” In this 
country, it usually comes down to those 
enthusiasts for armed adventures consti¬ 
tuting a rooting section without taking the 


numerous small groups constituted them¬ 
selves as armed bands (“moving to a higher 
level of struggle,” they called it), man¬ 
aged to kill a few cops, rob a few banks, 
and ultimately get themselves killed or 
imprisoned for long stretches. Nothing, I 
repeat, nothing, good came of this activity 
and instead wasted the lives and talents of 
people whose hatred for the state and capi 
talism and its ill deeds motivated them to 
participate in perhaps brave, but ultimately 
foolish acts. 

Radicals always advise learning from 
history. The lessons are there. After Se¬ 
attle, it should be clear, we don’t need 
anyone doing our dirty work for us. Real 
work that won’t wind up getting blood on 
our shoes can be successfully achieved by 
determined people. 

No Kaczynski 
Book 

D on’t look for Ted Kaczynski’s Truth Ver 
sus Lies book to be published soon, (see 
Summer 1999 FE) 

Context Books in New York announced 
cancellation of the title in November fol¬ 
lowing author’s refusal of changes de¬ 
manded by the publisher’s attorneys, prob¬ 
ably related to Kaczynski’s denunciation 
of his brother for turning him in. Publisher 
Beau Friedlander says the author “was 
uncooperative and expressed himself in 
ways that made it impossible for the book 
to be published by Context.” 

Friedlander hoped the first printing of 
15,000 would coincide with an article 
about Kaczynski and his brother David by 
Stephen Dubner that was dropped by Talk 
magazine, but published in the October 
18, 1999 Time. 

Context planned to give the royalties 
from sales to families of the Unabomber’s 
victims, and had spent thousands on legal 
and production fees. However, Kaczynski 
may have had second thoughts about pub¬ 
lishing a book that could be construed as 
inflammatory during the appeal of his 1998 
guilty plea. 
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U.S. Mac 
Against tbe 
Iiraqi People 

Continued from page 21 

For example, vaccines require inactive 
disease agents, so shipments of such are 
blocked on the basis that they can be used 
to produce biological weapons. As a re¬ 
sult, diseases have caused the deaths of 
millions of sheep and other animals, plung¬ 
ing a starving nation into further despair 
and isolation. For instance, Syria won’t 
allow Iraqi livestock to cross its border for 
fear of an epidemic. 

New diseases are making their debut 
appearance as well, such as screwworm, 
which isn’t native to the region. With 
recent revelations of UNSCOM agents 
being CIA spooks and the agency’s past 
covert actions involving biological war¬ 
fare, like the swine fever epidemic in Cuba, 
speculation is rampant among activists 
that on top of economic war conducted by 
the U.S. and the UN, there is also an 
ongoing biological war that is being fought 
with the same weapons that they’re sup¬ 
posed to get rid of. 

Patterns of American Imperialism 

To anyone familiar with American 
imperialism’s rationales for its foreign 
interventions, there’s an all too familiar 
pattern here—an evil dictator, who is a 
threat to his neighbors and to his people— 
justifies force, sanctions, covert actions 
ands manipulation of opposition groups. 
Racist and militarist propaganda that typi¬ 
cally props up such campaigns (often pro¬ 
jecting humanitarian imagery as well such 
as the urgency of protecting Kurds and 
Shiites or Kosovars), further reveals the 
colonial character of these missions. How¬ 
ever, regarding the Middle East and Iraq, 
there is an exact historical antecedent of 
an Iraqi aggressor that had to be stopped 
by Western force. 

On July 14, 1958, the U.S., under the 
guise of maintaining “self-determination,” 
deployed 14,000 American troops to Beirut 


ern oil profits throughout the region, the 
U.S. dressed up the confrontation in Cold 
War anti-communism through the specter 
of stopping Nasser. 

However, when the new Iraqi govern¬ 
ment announced it wouldn’t prevent ac¬ 
cess to its oil by the West, the threat 
diminished in importance and Lebanon 
and Kuwait were declared safe from “com¬ 
munist aggression.” The following day, 
however, a cable was sent by Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd to London from 
the Iraq British embassy stating that, re¬ 
garding Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, the U.S. 
and Britain “agree that at all costs these oil 
fields must be kept in Western hands.” 

The current northern and southern “no- 
fly” zones also have a precedent in desta¬ 
bilization operations. In 1972, four years 
after the Ba’ath Arab Socialist Party took 
power, Iraq announced the nationaliza¬ 
tion of its oil industry. In response, Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger, through their pup¬ 
pet, Iranian Shah Reza Pahlavi, planned to 
arm Iraqi Kurds in the north with $16 
million in arms. The intent was to weaken 
Iraq, but, according to the U.S. Congres¬ 
sional Pike Report, without giving them 
autonomy. It stated that “neither the for¬ 
eign heads of state [the Shah], nor the 
president and Dr. Kissinger desired vic¬ 
tory for our clients [Kurds]. They merely 
hoped.. .the insurgents.. .[are] capable of 
sustaining a level of hostility.. .to sap the 
resources of the neighboring state.” 

Eventually, aid to the Kurds was cut off 
when Hussein and the Shah signed the 
1975 Algiers Accords where, in exchange 
for cutting ties to the Kurds, Iran got the 
Shatt al-Arab waterway. With the aban¬ 
donment of the Kurds came years of sav¬ 
age repression that included thousands of 
deaths and tens of thousands of refugees, 
according to Jonathan Randal in his recent 
book. After Such Knowledge, What For¬ 
giveness. The brutal repression also in¬ 
cluded about fifteen hundred villages bull¬ 
dozed and the inhabitants deported to 
“Victory Villages” that were little more 
than concentration camps. That mattered 
little to the West particularly after its pre¬ 
occupation with the 1979 Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion. Given a free hand, Hussein launched 


became the first step by murdering a quar¬ 
ter of a million people and destroying its 
infrastructure. The overall damage suf¬ 
fered by Iraq reached almost $200 billion 
with a loss of $20 billion of oil revenues in 
the first year alone. Because oil money 
supported the rest of the country’s infra¬ 
structure, its loss meant the Iraqi people 
were plunged into instant poverty. United 
Nations sanctions were put in place to 
prevent economic recovery except under 
terms dictated by the West. 

Free Market Nightmares 

Iraq has the second largest oil reserves 
in the region after Saudi Arabia, and pro¬ 
duced a highly developed society during 
the 1970s. Its free social services and 
plentiful jobs were the envy of those liv¬ 
ing under the free market nightmares of 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the Shah’s Iran, 
many of who emigrated to Iraq. 

Even though the Ba’athist party and 
ideology subscribes to a mix of pan- 
Arabism and socialism it also exhibited 
features of state capitalism. However, 
during the 1980s, its economy became 
increasingly mixed with private enterprise, 
especially as it increased trade relations 
with the U.S. during the war with Iran. 
One important link was the Iraq Business 
Forum, led by Vietnam war criminal Henry 
Kissinger, whose membership included 
fifty of the most powerful American cor¬ 
porations, with trade exceeding $1.5 bil¬ 
lion in 1989. 

Much of those sales were in foodstuffs, 
with Iraq importing 90 percent of its rice 
and 100 percent of its corn from the U.S., 
according to Minister of Trade, 
Mohammed Mahdi Saleh in 1992. This 
vulnerability in food supply accounts for 
the devastation wrought by the sanctions. 
The reduction of ordinary people’s living 
standards is in line with reducing Iraq into 
its former colonial status. Dr. Riad Al- 
Qaysi of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
commented, “The attempt [by the U.S.] is 
to decrease the living standard of the people 
of the entire region, depress wages, create 
competitiveness for jobs, and chop off 
development, particularly of attempts for 
indusirial capacily al home.” 


who are telling the whole world to ‘open 
your markets to international investment’ 
could have a lot to gain in Iraq.” Sanc¬ 
tions, he says, could be lifted if the Ba’athi 
state allows greater access to its markets 
by the West. Last May, the U.S. consid¬ 
ered lifting the embargo if foreign (i.e., 
American) companies were allowed to 
invest in the oil industry. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. has been waging 
covert actions, much like those used to 
topple Mossadeq in Iran, 1953, Jacobo 
Arbenz in Guatemala, 1954, and Allende 
in Chile, 1973, in the hope of toppling 
Saddam. That strategy in Iraq similarly 
relied on hopes of a palace coup d’etat 
from the military, but with none forth¬ 
coming, the strategy shifted to an empha¬ 
sis on grass roots opposition. Even with 
the December 1998 mass bombing acting 
as a cover for internal insurgents, they 
failed to act. Many of them subsequently 
paid with their lives at the hands of 
Hussein’s government. 

The U.S. Congress passed the Iraq Lib¬ 
eration Act, earmarking $97 million for at 
least seven eligible groups. Among these 
are the Iraqi National Congress, headed 
by Ahmed Chalabi, a failed banker and 
MIT graduate, as well as Sharif Ali bin Al- 
Hussein, the “next in line to the Iraqi 
throne and Leader of the Constitutional 
Monarchy Movement.” 

Trained in the Art of Butchering 

Since late October, 1999, four Iraqis, 
including two former officers in the Iraqi 
army, have undergone training at the U.S. 
Air Force special operations headquarters 
in Florida creating a military cadre bent 
on toppling the Ba’athi state, as well as 
developing “a military in an emerging 
state,” according to The New York Times. 
As with Latin American officers trained at 
the School of the Americas, the new Iraqi 
state and its accompanying military will 
be trained in the art of butchering the 
oppressed for the maintenance of the 
emerging Iraqi bourgeoisie and its impe¬ 
rial brokers. 

Saddam and his cronies remain cush¬ 
ioned for now despite these attempts and 
Ihc conslant onslauiihl of bombiniis and 



New diseases are making their debut 
appearance as well, such as screwworm, 
which isn’t native to the region. With 
recent revelations of UNSCOM agents 
being CIA spooks and the agency’s past 
covert actions involving biological war¬ 
fare, like the swine fever epidemic in Cuba, 
speculation is rampant among activists 
that on top of economic war conducted by 
the U.S. and the UN, there is also an 
ongoing biological war that is being fought 
with the same weapons that they’re sup¬ 
posed to get rid of. 

Patterns of American Imperialism 

To anyone familiar with American 
imperialism’s rationales for its foreign 
interventions, there’s an all too familiar 
pattern here—an evil dictator, who is a 
threat to his neighbors and to his people— 
justifies force, sanctions, covert actions 
ands manipulation of opposition groups. 
Racist and militarist propaganda that typi¬ 
cally props up such campaigns (often pro¬ 
jecting humanitarian imagery as well such 
as the urgency of protecting Kurds and 
Shiites or Kosovars), further reveals the 
colonial character of these missions. How¬ 
ever, regarding the Middle East and Iraq, 
there is an exact historical antecedent of 
an Iraqi aggressor that had to be stopped 
by Western force. 

On July 14, 1958, the U.S., under the 
guise of maintaining “self-determination,” 
deployed 14,000 American troops to Beirut 
to protect the “integrity and independence” 
of Lebanon after a pro-Western Iraqi pre¬ 
mier, Nuri Said, was overthrown by a 
coalition of populist forces. 

In response. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, his brother, CIA head Allen 
Dulles, and chair of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Nathan Twining met that same 
night. Their fear was that the coup could 
be the catalyst for the spread of Egyptian 
premier Gamal Abdel Nasser’s concept of 
pan-Arabist socialism and that he might 
“take over the whole area.” To counter the 
prospect of the West losing influence in 
the Middle East and halt the potential 
spread of populism. Twining proposed an 
area-wide counter-offensive, with the U.S. 
going into Lebanon, Britain into Iraq and 
Kuwait, Israel into the West Bank, which 
was then under Jordan’s control, and Tur¬ 
key into Syria. The UN was to be used as 


bili/ation operations. In 1972, lour years 
after the Ba’ath Arab Socialist Party took 
power, Iraq announced the nationaliza¬ 
tion of its oil industry. In response, Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger, through their pup¬ 
pet, Iranian Shah Reza Pahlavi, planned to 
arm Iraqi Kurds in the north with $16 
million in arms. The intent was to weaken 
Iraq, but, according to the U.S. Congres¬ 
sional Pike Report, without giving them 
autonomy. It stated that “neither the for¬ 
eign heads of state [the Shah], nor the 
president and Dr. Kissinger desired vic¬ 
tory for our clients [Kurds]. They merely 
hoped.. .the insurgents.. .[are] capable of 
sustaining a level of hostility.. .to sap the 
resources of the neighboring state.” 

Eventually, aid to the Kurds was cut off 
when Hussein and the Shah signed the 
1975 Algiers Accords where, in exchange 
for cutting ties to the Kurds, Iran got the 
Shatt al-Arab waterway. With the aban¬ 
donment of the Kurds came years of sav¬ 
age repression that included thousands of 
deaths and tens of thousands of refugees, 
according to Jonathan Randal in his recent 
book. After Such Knowledge, What For¬ 
giveness. The brutal repression also in¬ 
cluded about fifteen hundred villages bull¬ 
dozed and the inhabitants deported to 
“Victory Villages” that were little more 
than concentration camps. That mattered 
little to the West particularly after its pre¬ 
occupation with the 1979 Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion. Given a free hand, Hussein launched 
a series of campaigns, the most vicious 
culminating in the so-called “Anfal” cam¬ 
paigns in 1987-88 where 700 Kurdish vil¬ 
lages were depopulated and close to 
200,000 people killed. The most infamous 
act occurred in the town of Halabja, where 
Iraqi warplanes dropped cyanide gas, re¬ 
sulting in 5,000 deaths. 

Iraq Was The Official Ally 

Actions by the West to weaken Iraq 
ceased in 1979, when the Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion toppled the Shah and the specter of 
Islamic fundamentalism threatened U.S. 
dominance in the Middle East. Saddam 
saw his opportunity, declared the Algiers 
Accords void, and the long and bloody 
Iran-Iraq war ensued. The U.S. followed a 
policy of dual containment, arming both 
sides in order to produce mutual protracted 
instability. While the U.S. armed Iran se- 


plentilul jobs were the envy ol those liv¬ 
ing under the free market nightmares of 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the Shah’s Iran, 
many of who emigrated to Iraq. 

Even though the Ba’athist party and 
ideology subscribes to a mix of pan- 
Arabism and socialism it also exhibited 
features of state capitalism. However, 
during the 1980s, its economy became 
increasingly mixed with private enterprise, 
especially as it increased trade relations 
with the U.S. during the war with Iran. 
One important link was the Iraq Business 
Forum, led by Vietnam war criminal Henry 
Kissinger, whose membership included 
fifty of the most powerful American cor¬ 
porations, with trade exceeding $1.5 bil¬ 
lion in 1989. 

Much of those sales were in foodstuffs, 
with Iraq importing 90 percent of its rice 
and 100 percent of its corn from the U.S., 
according to Minister of Trade, 
Mohammed Mahdi Saleh in 1992. This 
vulnerability in food supply accounts for 
the devastation wrought by the sanctions. 
The reduction of ordinary people’s living 
standards is in line with reducing Iraq into 
its former colonial status. Dr. Riad Al- 
Qaysi of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
commented, “The attempt [by the U.S.] is 
to decrease the living standard of the people 
of the entire region, depress wages, create 
competitiveness for jobs, and chop off 
development, particularly of attempts for 
industrial capacity at home.” 

Although Iraq has undergone waves of 
privatization prior to its 1991 defeat, that 
process has been accelerated since. In the 
June 1997 issue of Toward Freedom, Bar¬ 
bara Nimri Aziz wrote about privatization 
in car and truck production and distribu¬ 
tion, previously under the domain of the 
Ba’athi state. She also noted the rise in 
private hospitals proliferating in a country 
where health care was previously pro¬ 
vided to the public, free of charge. With 
medical imports cut off, hospitals reserve 
its spaces for those with the money to pay 
for services. 

Over the past few years, a tiny class of 
farmers and merchants has emerged which 
provide goods and services that the gov¬ 
ernment has until recently provided. This 
wealthy strata could become a new ruling 
elite while former middle class employees 
of the Ba’athi state moonlight as street 


sis on grass roots opposition. Even with 
the December 1998 mass bombing acting 
as a cover for internal insurgents, they 
failed to act. Many of them subsequently 
paid with their lives at the hands of 
Hussein’s government. 

The U.S. Congress passed the Iraq Lib¬ 
eration Act, earmarking $97 million for at 
least seven eligible groups. Among these 
are the Iraqi National Congress, headed 
by Ahmed Chalabi, a failed banker and 
MIT graduate, as well as Sharif Ali bin Al- 
Hussein, the “next in line to the Iraqi 
throne and Leader of the Constitutional 
Monarchy Movement.” 

Trained in the Art of Butchering 

Since late October, 1999, four Iraqis, 
including two former officers in the Iraqi 
army, have undergone training at the U.S. 
Air Force special operations headquarters 
in Florida creating a military cadre bent 
on toppling the Ba’athi state, as well as 
developing “a military in an emerging 
state,” according to The New York Times. 
As with Latin American officers trained at 
the School of the Americas, the new Iraqi 
state and its accompanying military will 
be trained in the art of butchering the 
oppressed for the maintenance of the 
emerging Iraqi bourgeoisie and its impe¬ 
rial brokers. 

Saddam and his cronies remain cush¬ 
ioned for now despite these attempts and 
the constant onslaught of bombings and 
sanctions. For the moment, they are de¬ 
stroying any hope for a real revolution 
which will overthrow U.S. imperialism in 
the Middle East and Iraq. 
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threat to his neighbors and to his people— 
justifies force, sanctions, covert actions 
ands manipulation of opposition groups. 
Racist and militarist propaganda that typi¬ 
cally props up such campaigns (often pro¬ 
jecting humanitarian imagery as well such 
as the urgency of protecting Kurds and 
Shiites or Kosovars), further reveals the 
colonial character of these missions. How¬ 
ever, regarding the Middle East and Iraq, 
there is an exact historical antecedent of 
an Iraqi aggressor that had to be stopped 
by Western force. 

On July 14, 1958, the U.S., under the 
guise of maintaining “self-determination,” 
deployed 14,000 American troops to Beirut 
to protect the “integrity and independence” 
of Lebanon after a pro-Western Iraqi pre¬ 
mier, Nuri Said, was overthrown by a 
coalition of populist forces. 

In response. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, his brother, CIA head Allen 
Dulles, and chair of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Nathan Twining met that same 
night. Their fear was that the coup could 
be the catalyst for the spread of Egyptian 
premier Gamal Abdel Nasser’s concept of 
pan-Arabist socialism and that he might 
“take over the whole area.” To counter the 
prospect of the West losing influence in 
the Middle East and halt the potential 
spread of populism. Twining proposed an 
area-wide counter-offensive, with the U.S. 
going into Lebanon, Britain into Iraq and 
Kuwait, Israel into the West Bank, which 
was then under Jordan’s control, and Tur¬ 
key into Syria. The UN was to be used as 
a cover to provide moral justification. 

What fueled imperialist fears of the 
specter of Nasserism was the potential 
loss of profitable access to the region’s oil 
resources. Kuwait was the richest pro¬ 
ducer at the time, along with Saudi Arabia, 
and Iran not far behind. Both the British 
and French had significant interests in 
Iraq, with the British owning half of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company at the time. With 
Pan-Arabist socialism and other national¬ 
ist movements possibly threatening West- 
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1975 Algiers Accords where, in exchange 
for cutting ties to the Kurds, Iran got the 
Shatt al-Arab waterway. With the aban¬ 
donment of the Kurds came years of sav¬ 
age repression that included thousands of 
deaths and tens of thousands of refugees, 
according to Jonathan Randal in his recent 
book. After Such Knowledge, What For¬ 
giveness. The brutal repression also in¬ 
cluded about fifteen hundred villages bull¬ 
dozed and the inhabitants deported to 
“Victory Villages” that were little more 
than concentration camps. That mattered 
little to the West particularly after its pre¬ 
occupation with the 1979 Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion. Given a free hand, Hussein launched 
a series of campaigns, the most vicious 
culminating in the so-called “Anfal” cam¬ 
paigns in 1987-88 where 700 Kurdish vil¬ 
lages were depopulated and close to 
200,000 people killed. The most infamous 
act occurred in the town of Halabja, where 
Iraqi warplanes dropped cyanide gas, re¬ 
sulting in 5,000 deaths. 

Iraq Was The Official Ally 

Actions by the West to weaken Iraq 
ceased in 1979, when the Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion toppled the Shah and the specter of 
Islamic fundamentalism threatened U.S. 
dominance in the Middle East. Saddam 
saw his opportunity, declared the Algiers 
Accords void, and the long and bloody 
Iran-Iraq war ensued. The U.S. followed a 
policy of dual containment, arming both 
sides in order to produce mutual protracted 
instability. While the U.S. armed Iran se¬ 
cretly, later revealed in the Iran/Contra 
hearings, Iraq was the official ally, pro¬ 
vided with intelligence reports of Iranian 
troop movements, biochemical weapons, 
and even information which resulted in 
the downing of an Iranian passenger plane, 
killing all 290 people aboard. 

After the end of the war, followed by 
the collapse of the Eastern Bloc countries, 
the U.S. resumed its policy of reducing 
Iraq to its former colonial status. With the 
Soviet “threat” diminished, the Gulf War 


with Iraq importing 90 percent of its rice 
and 100 percent of its corn from the U.S., 
according to Minister of Trade, 
Mohammed Mahdi Saleh in 1992. This 
vulnerability in food supply accounts for 
the devastation wrought by the sanctions. 
The reduction of ordinary people’s living 
standards is in line with reducing Iraq into 
its former colonial status. Dr. Riad Al- 
Qaysi of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
commented, “The attempt [by the U.S.] is 
to decrease the living standard of the people 
of the entire region, depress wages, create 
competitiveness for jobs, and chop off 
development, particularly of attempts for 
industrial capacity at home.” 

Although Iraq has undergone waves of 
privatization prior to its 1991 defeat, that 
process has been accelerated since. In the 
June 1997 issue of Toward Freedom, Bar¬ 
bara Nimri Aziz wrote about privatization 
in car and truck production and distribu¬ 
tion, previously under the domain of the 
Ba’athi state. She also noted the rise in 
private hospitals proliferating in a country 
where health care was previously pro¬ 
vided to the public, free of charge. With 
medical imports cut off, hospitals reserve 
its spaces for those with the money to pay 
for services. 

Over the past few years, a tiny class of 
farmers and merchants has emerged which 
provide goods and services that the gov¬ 
ernment has until recently provided. This 
wealthy strata could become a new ruling 
elite while former middle class employees 
of the Ba’athi state moonlight as street 
vendors in order to scrape by. Aziz quotes 
AH, a former teacher fluent in English, 
now peddling fragrant oil. Before the sanc¬ 
tions, he had a car and took his family on 
yearly vacations, but now, “I could not 
even buy food for us.” 

The gains for Capital are clear. An 
unnamed American economist in Aziz’s 
article relates, that “International compa¬ 
nies have not been allowed to operate 
inside Iraq for thirty years. . .We are in a 
stage of global capitalization and nations 


army, have undergone training at the U.S. 
Air Force special operations headquarters 
in Florida creating a military cadre bent 
on toppling the Ba’athi state, as well as 
developing “a military in an emerging 
state,” according to The New York Times. 
As with Latin American officers trained at 
the School of the Americas, the new Iraqi 
state and its accompanying military will 
be trained in the art of butchering the 
oppressed for the maintenance of the 
emerging Iraqi bourgeoisie and its impe¬ 
rial brokers. 

Saddam and his cronies remain cush¬ 
ioned for now despite these attempts and 
the constant onslaught of bombings and 
sanctions. For the moment, they are de¬ 
stroying any hope for a real revolution 
which will overthrow U.S. imperialism in 
the Middle East and Iraq. 
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Words for a New Millennium 

T o be hopeful in bad times is not just foolishly romantic. It is 
based on the f^ct that human history is a history not only of 
cruelty, but also of compassion, sacrifice, courage, and kindness. 

What we choose to emphasize in this complex history will 
determine our lives. If we see only the worst, it destroys our 
capacity to do something. If we remember those times and 
places—and there are so many—where people have behaved so 
magnificently, this gives us the energy to act, and at least the 
possibility of sending this spinning top of a world in a different 
direction. 

And, if we do act, in however small a way, we don't have to 
wait for some grand utopian future. The future is an infinite 
succession of presents, and to live now as we think human be¬ 
ings should live, in defiance of all that is bad around us, is itself 
a marvelous victory. 


—Howard Zinn, You Can't Be Neutral On A Moving Train 
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beautiful losers in the ongoing march of 
human progress. 

Extinction is indeed as natural as the 
death of an individual. But in the present 
case countless species are not simply dis¬ 
appearing randomly; whether the process 
is entirely premeditated or not, human 
beings and institutions are actively mak¬ 
ing choices which bring about their de¬ 
mise. The Worldwatch Institute reports 
that three fourths of the world’s bird spe¬ 
cies are declining in population or threat¬ 
ened with extinction. One in four mam¬ 
mals is threatened. Virtually all species of 
_ 1 _. 


deforestation, contamination, hunting and 
the introduction of aggressive exotic spe¬ 
cies into new habitats. 

Rising human population is widely con¬ 
sidered to be the single underlying cause 
of the contemporary die-off along the 
bulldozer’s blade and chainsaw’s teeth. 
Ecological meltdown is typically repre¬ 
sented by a landless peasant slashing the 
forest with his machete, or a tribal woman 
carrying a bundle of sticks on her head— 
and a hungry child on her back. 

To be sure, the well-known ascending 
J-curve of rising human numbers, accom- 


ning impression. At present growth rates, 
world population is estimated to reach 8.9 
billion by the year 2030, and level off at 
11.5 billion around 2150—an unprec¬ 
edented rise in human numbers of more 
than ten times in two hundred years. Yet 
sheer numbers do not explain the current 
mass extinction spasm; population growth 
is one increasingly aggravating factor in a 
constellation of causes. We need to look 
beyond the numbers at social structures, 
an energy- and commodity-intensive de¬ 
velopment model, and the social and his¬ 
torical causes of extreme poverty. 








































